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WE don’t picture a door without a building and a roof to cover it. 

So the door to our Hospital in Hunan is still a dream. 

IT will become a reality only when your contribution helps us to ‘ 


build it. Through it will enter many of our sick priests and Sisters 
who, during long years of sacrifice, have been without necessary 


medical attention. 


ANY missionary will tell you that Christian Charity is the Open 
Door through which pagans most often first glimpse the beauty of 
our Faith. Our hoped for Hospital will not only insure some care for 
our missionaries, but will be a visible act of mercy to the Christian 


and the pagan Chinese. 


THERE will be no such door of mercy in the Passionist Mission field, 
either for our missionaries or their native, needy flock until you, in 


your own Christian charity, make it possible. 


Your offering, large or small, will be gratefully received now by: 





The Hospital Fund: THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
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Our Cover 


The Basilica of Sts. John 
and Paul 


HE Basilica of Saints John 
and Paul is one of the most 
ancient churches in Christendom. 
The site it occupies is a sacred 
spot, which received its solemn 


consecration in the fourth century - 


by the martyrdom of the two 
brothers, Saint John and Saint 
Paul. Soon after this, a Christian 
church and altar were erected, 
and the sacrifice of these noble 
Romans was united more inti- 
mately with the Sacrifice Christ 
offers daily in the Mass. 

The builders of Sts. John and 
Paul felt that they were erect- 
ing a monument of lasting 
beauty. Unfortunately, they did 
not reckon with the destructive 
tendencies of man and of nature. 
As a result, there were several 
times when the Basilica had to be 
almost completely rebuilt. And 
in the process of “restoration,” 
the original beauty of the old 
building was forced to give way 
to the crude fashions of the era. 
During the last century or two, 
efforts have been made to correct 
these architectural errors. 

By the year 1773, the glorious 
example of the martyrs, John and 
Paul, had considerably faded 
from the memories of men. The 
Pope decided that the title of Sts. 
John and Paul should not become 
a meaningless name. Hence, he 
gave the Basilica into the care of 
St. Paul of the Cross, Founder of 
the Passionists, and his brother, 
Father John Baptist. He felt 
that their lives of sanctity and 
self-sacrifice would restore the 
name of Sts. John and Paul to 
its former place. His hope 
was not disappointed. The 
modern John and Paul have 
drawn men to the Basilica as 
to a place of pilgrimage. There 
they have found the God of 
peace and happiness. 
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— Nazi Party in Germany has evidently determined 

on a policy of continued and active hostility towards 
the Catholic Church. It is also persecuting the Protest- 
ants, but it realizes that the Catholics are the main ob- 
stacle to complete domination in the field of religion. 

The progress of the Nazis in Germany has been marked 
by steadily increasing bitterness toward the Church. It 
had scarcely assumed power when this hostility mani- 
fested itself in a persecution of the remnants of the 
Center Party under the guise of “political Catholicism.” 

With time the attack took on momentum and entered 
a more violent stage with the trials of diocesan officials 
and members of religious orders for so-called infringe- 
ments of the exchange laws. On them was centered the 
spot light of a merciless publicity. They were drawn out 
for months and accompanied by a fanfare of anti-Catholic 
demonstrations. Goebbels may well plume himself on 
them as masterpieces in the art of propaganda. 

Masterpieces they, no doubt, were. Nevertheless they 
failed in their purpose of undermining the Faith of Ger- 
man Catholics. 


So now the persecution enters its latest phase. Their 
hands dripping with the blood of their enemies and of 
their own party members, their reputations sullied by the 
well-known degeneracy of their own party leaders, the 
Nazis dare to accuse hundreds of Catholic monks of 
immorality. 

The mass trials of certain religious in Germany on 
charges of immorality are too well-known to need re- 
counting. Many newspaper accounts (though not all) 
supplied sufficient information to make it evident that 
these mass trials are rather mock trials and that the ac- 
cused, for the most part, are not religious, but lay mem- 
bers of the Third Order of St. Francis. 

Unfortunately for Goebbels and his propaganda ma- 
chinery, the news leaked out months in advance that the 
so-called evidence was being concocted. Then came the 
trials. Faked photography, bribery, the testimony of the 
insane and weak-minded and of loose women, planted 
evidence, secret trials, officially inspired accounts—all this 
entered into the sordid and revolting story. 

It is the application of the Nazi principle of persecu- 
tion—to make criminals of one’s enemies, not martyrs. 

But whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 
Had the Nazis at Coblenz, for instance, placed—say ten 
or twelve, on trial, instead of 276, perhaps the world 
would not have been so ready to ridicule their stupidity, 
nor so quick to recognize their chicanery. 


A FIRST glance the Nazi attack on the Church—both 
Catholic and Protestant—is surprising. Religious 
freedom is one of the planks of the Party platform, which 





Nazis and the Church 





endorses what it calls “positive Christianity.” In his 
book, My Struggle, Hitler writes: “The religious teach- 
ings in the institutions of his people must forever remain 
inviolate to a political leader, otherwise he would not be 
a politician but would become a religious reformer. . 
Any other attitude would lead to a catastrophe, especially 
in Germany.” 

Why then the about face? What has enkindled in 
Nazi bosoms so violent a hatred of the Church? The 
reasons are not immediately evident. Has the success of 
the Nazis gone to their heads? Has the feeling of their 
own importance so intoxicated them that they can brook 
no bond or barrier, be it from God or man? 

There may be some element of truth in this explana- 
tion. It is far more likely, however, that persecution of 
religion in Germany is a necessary and logical consequence 
of the Nazi Weltanschauung—the Nazi world-view or 
philosophy of life. The Nazi concept of the totalitarian 
state is extreme—both in theory and in practice. Accord- 
ing to this view the sphere of governmental activity is not 
limited to politics. It is within the state’s competence to 
orient the whole social, intellectual and religious life of 
its citizens. 

It is perfectly obvious that there should be conflict 
between a state with such pretensions to unlimited power 
and the Catholic Church. And it is not merely a case of 
conflicting theories. When reduced to practice the Nazi 
W eltanschauung is irreconcilable with Catholic doctrine. 


The Nazis teach and practice a fierce and aggressive 
nationalism. The Catholic Church strives to lower the 
barriers raised by excessive nationalism and to unite the 
nations in a bond of brotherly love. 

The Nazis worship brute strength; they despise the 
weak and encourage hero-worship according to the pagan 
philosophy of Nietzsche. The Catholic Church teaches 
the fall of man and his need of redemption, the beauty of 
virtue, especially of charity and of humility. 

The Nazi religion is one of race and blood and soil. 
To the Church as to her Divine Founder, there can be no 
distinction of men according to race or blood or soil. All 
have equal right to membership in her kingdom. 

It is evident that the roots of this conflict strike deep 
down into the very fundamentals of the two opposing 
institutions. Can there be a reconciliation? Fascist 
Italy—a totalitarian state—found a modus vivendi with 
the Catholic Church. Nazi Germany can too, but only 
when she abandons that part of her philosophy which 
transcends politics and enters the domain of religion. 
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CURRENT FAcT 


A SENSE of real, personal loss has come to the Catho- 
lic world of letters in the announcement of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s death. Those who are devoted to the cause of Catholic 
journalism feel as soldiers do 
who see their leader fall in 
the battle charge. The ful- 
some, if belated, praise of even 
the secular press proves that 
our loss is not an imaginary one. All have acknowledged 
his unrivalled mastery of paradox, his versatility, his amaz- 
ing genius. Whether it were essay or poem, mystery story 
or novel—if it were under the initials, G.K.C., it was a claim- 
ant to a permanent place in English literature. 

Few critics have failed to admit the vigor of his defense 
of Catholic truth. Fewer still have not marvelled that his 
was such a prolific and varied stream of provocative thought, 
without suspicion of triteness or staleness. Unceasing labor, 
without the trace of labor in his writings, gave perpetual 
freshness and interest to all that came from his pen. 

Subscribers to THE S1GN have been privileged to follow 
many of his essays in these pages. They will read with 
special interest this month his On Two Half Truths on page 
731. By a strange coincidence another article on one aspect 
of Chesterton’s writings—in print before word of his death 
was received—appears on page 732. 

Those who have a wider acquaintance with G.K.’s works 
must be struck by that essential Christian trait of charity 
which characterized his defense of the Faith. In the heat of 
argument and the clash of opinions, it was surely not a mere 
accident that one of such keen wit should be so thoughtful. 
Never was his blow spared in dealing with error, but never 
did he strike to hurt- personalities. 

Great Catholic, as well as great man of letters, he will be 
read and remembered. Even when his enemies have at- 
tempted to consign him to the oblivion of flowered obsequies, 
the genial G.K.C. will live on not only in what he wrote and 
because of how he wrote it but—as he would have it—in the 
Cause of Catholic truth which inspired him. 


G. K. Chesterton— 
Defender of the Faith 


tines wie the world over cannot but be profoundly 
moved by several recent references of the Holy Father to 
a presentiment that his life is nearing its end. Nor can they 
be deaf to his appeal for 
prayers that—as he himself 
_ puts it, “the Lord permit us, 
as long as life lasts, to spend 
it in unceasing, fruitful work 
for the divine glory and the good of souls.” 

His has been a long life and a useful one. Although he 
carries well his seventy-nine years, he cannot but feel that 
he has passed the three score and ten years that are allotted 
to man. 


The Holy Father’s 
Presentiment 


AND COMMENT 
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Pope Pius XI is a man raised by God to fill the office of 
Supreme Pontiff in a time of unusual stress and conflict. 
The manner in which he has fulfilled that office was summed 
up with peculiar appropriateness by His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes on the occasion of the Holy Father’s birthday, when 
he said that he “assures us against disaster from the de- 
structive elements of religious strife or social disorder.” 

Called to the supreme pontificate in the post-war period 
of social and political upheaval, his reign has been distin- 
guished by a courage and a leadership that will mark him out 
in history as one of the greatest of the Popes. 

One of the most notable of his accomplishments, and one 
which will stand out boldly when the history of his reign 
is written, is the solution of the Roman Question. It was 
due to the energy and initiative of Pope Pius XI that after 
more than half a century of conflict between Italy and the 
Vatican, the Lateran agreements were signed in 1929. 

Numerous concordats and diplomatic agreements have 
been concluded during the reign of the present Pontiff, as- 
suring peace and liberty to the Church. Through the great 
Encyclicals which he has issued from time to time, his name 
will be forever associated with that of the immortal Pontiff 
Leo XIII. 

During the present pontificate there have been more beati- 
fications and canonizations than in any that preceded it. The 
Holy Father has given his own personal attention to the 
development of Catholic Action and to the founding and im- 
provement of ecclesiastical colleges and scientific institutions. 

It would be too long even to list here his accomplishments. 
It is no wonder then that the Catholic world feels concerned 
when it hears so great and good a Father speak of his life 
drawing to a close. 


W ans numerous accomplishments have glorified the 
reign of Pius XI, it must not be forgotten that it has also 
been darkened by many sorrows. Heavy trials have weighed 
down the Father of the faith- 
ful. In spite of a persistent 
optimism which has always 
brightened his character, the 
Supreme Pontiff in recent 
declarations has shown by the tone of his addresses that he 
has been saddened by the perils which threaten the Church 
on every side. 

One of the chief causes of grief to Pope Pius throughout 
his reign has been the complete ascendancy which Commu- 
nism has obtained in Soviet Russia with its devastating per- 
secution of religion. Many times recently he has reiterated 
his condemnation of Communism and has warned a heedless 
world of the threat that hangs over it. 

Mexico and Spain and Germany have added to the Holy 
Father’s burden by their persecution of the Church. He has 


The Burden 
of the World 
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been saddened by the poverty and misery consequent on the 
depression. The constant threat of war which hangs like 
an ominous spectre over Europe and the world has given 
him untold worry and fear. 

It is no wonder that the Pope in speaking to those who at- 
tended the opening of the Catholic Press Exhibit in Rome 
could declare: “You will say that you have seen the Vicar 
of Christ profoundly preoccupied and saddened. ..... - ‘ 

Our prayers should ascend to heaven for him who carries 
not only the burden of the years, but as Vicar of Christ the 
burden of responsibility for all redeemed by the Blood of 
Christ. 


A TOAST is due to Dr. Gertrude Neilson, woman 
physician, who threw a bombshell into the academic proceed- 
ing of the American Medical Association’s symposium 


held recently. She chal- 
. lenged the success claimed by 

Drugs in +3 ane 
the men physicians in the use 

Childbirth Ae ge wna 


of drugs during childbirth. 
She declared “there is no 
drug that is safe for both mother and child. . . . The thwart- 
ing of its normal course by the excessive use of analgesics 
(drugs) may cause great damage to her personality. If she 
is carried through delivery in an unconscious state, she is de- 
prived of the experience of giving birth to her child and in 
some cases will pay for this escape from reality by nervous 
disorders.” The U. P. report says that her denunciation 
brought an ovation from several thousand listeners. It 
moved Dr. Rudolph W. Holmes of Chicago, who claimed 
that he was responsible for introducing “twilight sleep” into 
the U. S., to confess: “I wish to God I hadn’t done it. 
I didn’t know what I was doing. 

She said something else, too, which is good to hear from a 
physician, who is also a wife and mother of three children. 
She said that pain cannot be entirely separated from the 
process of giving birth. But pain is one thing—fear of pain 
another. She charged that fear of childbirth pains has been 
deliberately built up during the last two years by irresponsible 
and sensational magazines. Why only for the last two years? 
Why limit this vicious propaganda to magazines? The proc- 
ess has been going on much longer than two years and it is 
not limited to the printed page. Childbirth, which ought to 
be regarded as a natural process, like any other bodily func- 
tion, is made almost a disease by some physicians. As a re- 
sult women came to dread it beyond all reason. Hence the 
call for drugs to put the mind to sleep, in order to erase the 
pain. But this results in permanent harm, says Dr. Neilson. 
“Where fear causes pain there is no cure. Even the use of 
drugs is ineffective. In childbirth we are lucky because we 
have nine months in which to build up an understanding, so 
that the mother—if properly instructed—will have nothing to 
fear, That is the modern physician’s duty.” 

Reputable physicians ought to take stern measures 
against the members of the profession who trade on the fear 
of childbirth. Such men are charlatans and a disgrace to 
their calling. 


"Lue bloody riots in Palestine have again demonstrated 
the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of fulfilling the 
3alfour Declaration by which England promised to establish 
in Palestine a national home 
for the Jewish people. The 
terms of the mandate by which 
Palestine was ceded to Eng- 
land confirmed this Balfour 
Declaration, providing however that nothing be done to 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities, 


The Riots 
in Palestine 


Vol. 15. No. 12 


- But how a national home for the Jews could ever be estab. 
lished in a country already inhabited by a people of extreme 
and even fanatical racial and religious consciousness, such as 
the Arabs, has always been a mystery to us. No self-respect- 
ing people can stand by peacefully and see their land and 
country bought by European and American gold and given 
over to a race which for over a thousand years has been 
almost entirely alien to its soil. We do not condone the 


violence and bloodshed of these riots, but we can under- , 


stand the feeling of fear and resentment which gave rise 
to them. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that if a national home 
for the Jews is to be established in Palestine it will only be 
at the point of British bayonets and no mandate from the 
League of Nations justifies such an outrage. So we feel little 
sympathy for the appeals being made to American Jewry to 
continue to finance this project. 

One of these appeals which appeared in The New York 
Times says: “Only by the extension of Jewish colonization 
and increased immigration can we be assured of the ultimate 
achievement of peace in Palestine.” Which seems very much 
like saying that only when the Jews are strong enough to 
control the country can they hope to impose peace. 

One cannot but feel sympathy for the Jews. Crushed un- 
der the iron heel of the Nazis in Germany, harassed in Poland 
and elsewhere, unable to find a refuge because of immigra- 
tion quotas, they are often in a sad plight indeed. But it is 
a rather strange kind of justice that because of this would 
deliver over to them a land so long in the possession of an 
other people. 





I: IS a pleasure to record the words of Dr. James Rew- 
land Angell, president of Yale University, which he uttered 
on the occasion of Yale’s 235th commencement program. 
In the course of his remarks 
on the sorry condition of the 
world at present, with its 
economic maladjustments and 
social evils, Dr. Angell sol- 
emnly asserted that the way to salvage a free democracy is 
“to breed a sufficiently vivid form of intelligent social al- 
truism and voluntarily to forego some of the individual 
prerogatives which in a simpler day we could properly and 
successfully claim.” Although this passage may be sus- 
ceptible of various interpretations, there is no doubt about 
his meaning when he speaks of the world’s greatest need at 
the moment. This need is a “vigorous revival of true re- 
ligion.” No solution of human troubles could be possible 
without basing it on a “vital reverence for the highest values 
in human life, values which are always at the center of 
true religion.” 

In this attitude Dr. Angell is in accord with the most 
urgent plea of our Holy Father Pius XI, who in his Ency- 
clical Caritate Christi Compulsi (On the Troubles of out 
Times) four years ago, appealed to all men of good will to 
“unite together even at the cost of heavy sacrifices to save 
themselves and mankind. In such a ynion of minds and forces 
they naturally ought to be first who are proud of the Chris 
tian name, mindful of the glorious tradition of apostolic 
times, when ‘the multitude of believers had but one heart 
and one soul’; and let all those also who still believe in God 
and adore Him loyally and heartily concur, in order to ward 
off from mankind the great danger that threatens all alike. 
For in truth, belief in God is the unshaken foundation of 
all social order and of all responsible action on earth, and 
therefore all those who do not want anarchy and terrorism 
ought to bestir themselves with a will, in order that the 
enemies of religion may not attain the goal they have s0 
loudly proclaimed to the world.” 

In several other commencement addresses of eminent met, 


Dr. Angell on 
Religious Revival 
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the call to a revival of religion was made. 


Thinking men 


must see that the secure way to obtain the betterment of 
even material conditions, is by a revival of religion, whereby 
men are reminded of the fact that we are all brethen of 
one Heavenly Father and inspired to live according to this 


sublime principle. 


One event which was hailed as a great achievement for 
the forces of law, order and common decency was the con- 
viction in New York City of Charles “Lucky” Luciano 


Head of Brothel 
Racket Convicted 


and nine co-defendants on the 
charge of compulsory prosti- 
tution. There were sixty-two 
counts in the indictment, on 
each of which the defendants 


were found guilty by what the newspaper reporters called a 
“blue-ribbon” jury. Mr. Dewey, the special prosecutor of 
rackets appointed by Governor Lehman, is deserving of con- 


gratulation for his success in this case. 


It is said to be one 


of the few convictions obtained against a racketeer as such, in- 
stead of for failure to pay his income taxes. 

Nevertheless, the sense of satisfaction over this conviction 
should not make the citizens of New York City imagine that 
the evil of prostitution has been abolished forever from their 
fair city. Luciano has plenty of money, which he spent 


lavishly for his high-powered counsel. 
spend more money for his appeal. 


He is expected to 
Whatever the outcome, 


whether he and his partners in this sordid racket will spend 
years in jail, meditating on the folly of pursuing criminal 


careers, one thing is certain. 


Convictions of racketeers of 


this kind will not put prostitution out of existence. Something 
more is needed, if there is to be any hope that it will be crushed, 
or a least regulated within the confines of decency, if that be 
possible. Magistrate Kross, Judge of the Women’s Court in 
New York City, declared that such convictions only scratch 


the surface of the problem. 


In order to stamp out the evil, 


so far as humanly possible, it must be approached in the re- 
medial spirit rather than in the penal. Efforts must be made 
to remove the conditions which lead women into prostitution, 
instead of concerting on the punishment of those who con- 
duct their business after they have entered into it. 


Anorurr horrid example of the depths to which an 
exaggerated and vicious spirit of nationalism can sink is 
given in the revelations of the secrets of the Black Legion 


The 
Black Legion 


in Detroit. Like a viper 
slithering its way through 
slime, the Black Legion 
crawled about at night 
masqued in black robes dec- 


orated with skull and cross-bones, spreading its venom of 
hate for persons and institutions displeasing to their moronic 
mentality. Members were inoculated with the same “princi- 
ples” which the infamous Ku Klux Klan made their own. 

Members were duped into joining the Legion under pre- 


tense of “going to a party.” 


When they met in some open 


field under cover of darkness, they were introduced to the 


mysteries revealed to them by leaders. 


They were forced 


to take the most horrid oaths “in the name of God and the 
devil” by officers who concealed their identity under the 
Legion regalia. Initiates were promised work. The Legion 
guaranteed to place “white” members in the jobs said to 


have been held by “foreigners.” 
were used to this purpose. 


Strong armed methods 
Employers were intimidated to 


put members on payrolls under threat of reprisals. 

Putting members to work, however, was not the only 
activity of the Black Legion. They became vigilantes for the 
Preservation of public order and executioners in their own 


right. 


A worker in the PWA was accused of having 


beaten his wife. The Legion held a meeting and some 
members were counted off to mete out punishment for it. 
This punishment turned out to be murder. This is the case 
which brought the Legion and its works into court, where 
the investigation is still in progress at this writing. The 
revelations at the trial are a shock to every decent man and 
woman. Furthermore, the wife of the murdered man denied 
that her husband had beaten her. 

It is hoped that the law will deal with this gang of cowards 
and cut-throats with all the severity the case deserves. 


O caes for crime are legion. Among the new remedies 
is the “gland cure.” An Associated Press Dispatch reported 
one of the meetings of the American Chemical Society 
held in Kansas City. recently 
with the following head-line: 
“Gland Extracts May End 
Crime.” It goes on to say 
that “a possible way to rid the 
nation of gangsters without firing a shot was suggested to 
the American Chemical Society—glandular extracts.” The 
report submitted by Dr. Jules D. Porsche and Dr. Davis Klein, 
chemists in the employ of Wilson Laboratories and Armour 
& Co., respectively, says in part: “The day may come when 
the ravages of disease, criminal tendencies and other faults 
of physical and mental make-up of the individual will yield 
to the expert endocrinologist through the use of the right 
combinations of glandular extracts.” 

No one sincerely interested in the cure of crime should 
pooh-pooh any genuine contribution to its solution. Undoubt- 
edly glands have an important influence on the physical health 
of the individual. Defective function of the glandular system 
results in ill health and a tendency to abnormality, which in 
turn often reveals itself in violations of the moral and criminal 
codes. But the cause of crime prevention is not well served 
when real but remote and contributory causes are regarded 
as fundamental. The old-fashioned belief about sin and crime 
—that it is essentially an abuse of the free will, must not be 
abandoned. Where free will does not come into play there can 
be no sin and no crime. If the glands are the reason of acts 
which are objectively crimes and sins, then by all means call 
in the endocrinologist. But his services will not cover all cases. 
It seems to us that many crimes and sins are committed by 
persons whose glands are in perfect condition. 


Gland Cure 
for Crime 


To THE Most Reverend Cuthbert M. O’Gara, C.P., 
Vicar Apostolic of Yiianling, on his reception of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Ottawa. 
§ To the members of the Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society 
of America (Maryknoll), on 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the foundation of their so- 
ciety. § To Rev. Father Ross, American missionary in New 
Guinea, for his heroic action in saving two hundred natives 
from massacre. § To Sister Ann Joachim, of the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, on her admission to practice before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. § To the Right Rev. Abbott B. H. Pennings, 
O. Praem., founder of the Order of Premonstratensians in 
America and of St. Norbert’s College, on the golden jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood. {To the forty-eight 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen for their solemn protest 
against the brutality and unfairness of the German Nazis in 
their accusations against Catholic clergy and religious. § To 
Most Rev. Bede Hess, O.M.C., Provincial of Immaculate 
Conception Province, Franciscan Order Friars Minor Con- 
ventual in the United States, on his election to the post of 
Minister General of the Order. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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Edited by N. M. LAW 





ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 


& ¢ July Ist occurs the Feast of the Most Precious Blood. The 
whole month of July is especially dedicated to devotion to 
the Precious Blood. The following is by Michael Angelo Buonar- 
roti, translated by John Addington Symonds: 


Mid weariness and woe I find some cheer 
In thinking of the past, when I recall 
My weakness and my sins, and reckon all 
The vain expense of days that disappear : 
This cheers by making, ere I die, more clear 
The frailty of what men delight miscall ; 
But saddens me to think how rarely fall 
God’s grace and mercies in life’s latest year. 
For though Thy promises our faith compel, 
Yet, Lord, what man shall venture to maintain 
That pity will condone our long neglect? 
Still from Thy blood poured forth we know full well 
How without measure was Thy martyr’s pain, 
How measureless the gifts we dare expect. 


SAVAGE INSIGHT 


THE spread of civilization has always been considered a justifica- 
tion of colonial conquest. Unfortunately it has not always been 


civilization that has been given the conquered races. The fol- 


lowing is from ‘‘The Catholic World’’: 


Just before Bishop Wade returned from the United States 
to his remote diocese in the Solomon Islands, he told of a 
cross-questioning to which one of his black chiefs was sub- 
mitted. “Do you like the bishop?” “We like bishop.” “Do 
you like the government?” “Wenolike government.” “Why 
do you not like the government?” “Government white man.” 
“But the bishop is a white man.” “Bishop no white man. 
Bishop say true.” The primitive black is sagacious. In his 
eyes “white man” means “deceiver.” Out of the mouths of 
children—and “savages”’—the white conqueror stands in- 
dicted. It would be a relief if the conqueror were only a 
conqueror and not a persistent prevaricator. 


CANADA AND THE U. S. A. 


TIME was when fear of the annexation of Canada by the United 
States was frequently expressed by Canadians and was con- 
sidered a dire possibility. Present day relations between the two 
countries are summed up in ‘Canada Looks South,’”’ which ap- 
peared in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine”’ for June and from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 


Culturally, the English-speaking majority in Canada has 
been drawing closer and closer to the United States for 
some time past. The speed with which this change has taken 
place has been in direct ratio to increasing speed of com- 
munication. 

Consider a day in the life of an average Canadian family. 
Throughout his working hours the man of the house con- 
ducts his business according to methods and rules devised 
in the United States; the commercial practices of the British 
Isles he has come to regard as slow-poke and out-of-date. 
During his absence from home his wife arranges her do- 
mestic and social activities according to formule laid down 
by American “experts” who speak to her through news- 
papers and magazines and over the air. 

The day’s work done, Canada’s leisure is given almost 
entirely into the keeping of Uncle Sam. A majority of 
our principal radio stations are affiliated with NBC or 
Columbia, with the result that we hear a great many Ameri- 
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can broadcasts and prefer them to the domestic product, 
most of which is second-rate. When the President takes 
to the air, we listen as avidly in Belleville, Ontario and 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, as do his own constituents in Troy, 
New York, or Bangor, Maine, because he speaks our own 
language and discusses problems with which we are acutely 
familiar. Similar broadcasts from London interest us prin- 
cipally as novelties in long-distance communication which 
we are likely to criticize on the ground of poor reception, 

Our daily newspapers are designed on American lines 
and they draw almost all their world news through ‘the 
American press associations. We read American maga- 
zines. Those published within our own borders closely 
resemble the product from below the boundary in contents 
and format. English periodicals we regard as stodgy. We 
take our motion picture diet straight and think nothing of 
hearing Graham McNamee extolling United States’ soldiers 
as “our” troops, or Mr. Roosevelt as “our” president. Such 
a picture as “Shipmates Forever,” produced in praise of 
the United States Naval Academy, we acclaim for its catchy 
tunes and love interest, absorbing its glorification propa- 
ganda without so much as a patriotic qualm. 

Canadian hotels are exact replicas of American. Canadian 
universities closely resemble American. Their undergradu- 
ates copy the American attitude in sport and look eagerly 
for bids from their local chapters of American Greek-letter 
fraternities. A Canadian might compare McGill to Harvard, 
but never to Oxford. The citizen of the Dominion drives 
an automobile which exactly duplicates that of his American 
cousin in everything but price. The Canadian businessman 
is almost as enthusiastic a joiner as is his neighbor and 
looks with high favor on the rah-rah service clubs of 
American origin. His wife attaches herself to the women’s 
guilds with as much gusto as the woman of similar social 
rank joins women’s clubs in the United States. With few 
exceptions she has little idea how English women spend 
their lives and cares less. 

Canadian men may prefer clothes made from English 
materials, but their tailors follow the sartorial dictates of 
Boston and Oshkosh. Canadian women accept unanimously 
the fashion decrees of New York and consider English 
women badly dressed. Our hospitals reproduce those be- 
yond the border. Our farmers till their acres with tools 
made by Canadian subsidiaries of American implement 
firms. Our druggists (few homegrown Canadians evet 
heard of a “chemist’s shop”) cure our ills with American 
patent medicines. Although our law courts are still con 
ducted on the English plan, the attorneys who practice it 
them would be happier in the Criminal Courts Building ia 
Center Street, New York, than in London’s Old Bailey. 
The dignity of an English “silk” would be out of place it 
a Toronto courtroom, whereas a New York lawyer of the 
less raucous type would be entirely at his ease once he hai 
mastered the peculiarities of Canadian procedure. Out 
slang is Yankee, not English; so is our humor. Externally 
at least our Americanization is a fait accompli. 


WHAT'S BECOME OF FREUD? 


NDER this title ““The Kalends” of the Waverly Press publishes 
the following concerning Freud and his theories which 
captured the imagination of so many shallow thinkers: . 


He is not quoted as freely as he used to be. Why? Well 
Darwin’s theory convinced many that man’s ancestry did nd 
reach to a point “a little lower than the angels,” but rather 
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that it owed its existence to the fermentation of mud. That 
was understandable. But Freud’s teachings go lower than 
that. Freud would make man an insignificant biped whose 
reason is merely a comic accessory to his digestive apparatus, 
his “imaginary conscience” nothing but an echo of the past, 
and his aspirations merely a byproduct of sex. That’s 
Freudism. Like it? 

Well, it seems that at long last many scientists are steering 
clear of Freud, and some of them are even beginning to retch. 
His assertions cover too much territory. Who, within reason, 
would want to believe that morality is nothing better than 
that which serves best the human physiological organism ? 
Or that motherhood and wifehood should be regarded as 
suffocating to man’s erotic life, and that they should be 
replaced by the “mistress image,” and the “courtesan image,” 
which will be so little revered, and thus subject to casual 
change, that “they will relieve eroticism from the danger of 
suffocation forevermore.” 

Possibly, it were better that eroticism be “suffocated for- 
evermore.” It would seem so if we but remember that mighty 
souls, who were not erotic, have led forth man’s migration 
from the sty, and their memory lives on. The teachings of 
Aristotle, Confucius, Augustine, Montesquieu and others like 
them, will be taught, believed in, and practiced for untold 
centuries long after the teaching of Sigmund Freud and his 
disciples shall have vanished into nothingness. 

The basic truth seems to be that Freud created a fad out 
of that which has been commonplace since the dawn of his- 
tory, viz., sex. 


OLD YOUTH 


THe following is by Arthur B. Rhinow and is taken from a recent 
issue of ‘‘The Christian Century’’: 


TEMPTER—You are so young. 

Yours—And full of eagerness for life. 

TEMPTER—Then come. Here is the tree of life, with 
sweetest fruit of all. Come on, and take and eat. 

YoutTH—It’s truly pleasant to the eyes. 

Temprer—And it will make you wise. 

YoutH—lI am so young. 

TEMPTER—Eat then, and wiser, older grow. 

Youtu—I will. I'll eat and eat.... : Ah, now I under- 
stand. 

TEMPTER—Do you feel older now? 

YoutH—I feel old. 


ANCIENT POLITICS 


ELECTION methods evidently have not changed considerably 
during the ages. Pompeii was destroyed and covered by lava 
in the year 79 A.D. When it was uncovered many inscriptions 
were found—among them the following concerning elections. 
They are taken from Cobern’s “The New Archeological 
Discoveries” : 


The most interesting placards are, however, the election 
notices. There were bulletin boards at the head of the street 
leading from the forum for notices of all kinds, but besides 
this the walls of the houses were freely used. One of these 
on the most public street in letters nearly eight inches high, 
reads: 

“Make Publius Furius duumvir, I beg you; he’s a good 
man.” 

Another notice recently uncovered reads: “Sergius Felix 
recommends A. Vettium as a strong character.” 

Another, which may show the interest of women in politics 
(as is usually supposed), or may only be an opponent’s sug- 
gestion that the corrupi women of the town were supporting 
Fuscunas, reads: “Asetinas and Smyrine say, Vote for 
Fuscunas as your alderman.” 

So in a text published in 1912, Julius Polybius is “recom- 
mended” by Smyrina and H. Priscus. 


About 1600 of these election notices have been found, the 
qualifications of the candidates being boldly set forth, as: 
“He is worthy of public office; he is a good fellow”; “He is 
an upright young man”; “He will be the watchdog of the 
treasury.” “This young man is honest and is worthy of 
election.” 

Occasionally a man who has recommended a candidate 
draws a line through his name later, indicating, probably, 
that for some reason he has withdrawn his support. 


LYAUTEY’S PRAYER 


N an article ‘‘Lyautey’s Prayer’? by Henry Massis in ‘‘The 

Commonweal” we find the following jottings published 
recently but which were written while the late Marshal was a 
student at the French Military Academy of Saint Cyr half a 
century ago: 

A little calm, a little of the night, of repose, of hours to 
myself, of returning into myself, of peaceful thoughts! Lord, 
Lord, a little quiet talk, serious, long, calm .. . a little of 
praying, kneeling, head in hands . . . a little of something 
long and serious, Lord, and that I think of You, of Whom I 
never think! Oh, feverish life! * * * You are necessary, 
God, and it is necessary to seek You; every day, fleeing the 
world and its works, whatever they are, it is necessary to 
give to such a friendship that half hour which one would not 
refuse to the best friend of one’s spirit among men. . . . Con- 
templation, meditation, interior life, here is the secret of 
those whose faces are not sombered by ennui. 


TESTIMONIALS FOR SALE! 


THE following gives an enlightening slant on some modern 
methods of obtaining testimonials. It is from ‘‘G.K.’s 
Weekly”’: 


With commendable frankness one of the Sunday newspapers 
has been telling us how their advertisers live. A description 
of a Testimonial agency suggests that when a soap manufac- 
turer wants to embellish his advertisements with recommen- 
dations from people in the public eye he applies to the agency, 
naming the price he is prepared to pay. The agency has cer- 
tain names on its list, none of which have been touched by 
scandal, but all of which are well known. And the testimonial 
follows with photographs, when terms have been arranged. 
The signatory’s honest conviction that the article thus recom- 
mended is the best on the market has to be assumed; but as 
the social racketeers are bound to chance their luck in this 
profitable game, the publication of an inside story may not be 
to the advantage of the advertisers. What would happen we 
wonder if Lady X...... were to praise two patent medicines 
at once? 


WEALTH AND WELFARE 


THAT bankers must prove to the country that they are conscious 
of their social responsibilities was emphasized by Dean Gauss 
of Princeton in his recent address to the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association. The following extract is from ‘“‘The New York 
Times’’: 

A custodian of the public’s wealth must also be the custo- 
dian of the public welfare. The most serious subversion of 
history today, the most serious threat to civilization, is to be 
found in the extreme form of money madness which afflicts 
our time—afflicts a far larger percentage of our population 
than ever before—and has corrupted the upper reaches of our 
society to a degree the world has never known before. 

The great mass of the American public recognizes the 
degree of control which those who possess stored-up wealth 
exercise over every phase of American life. They are restless 
because they recognize also that in too many cases no special 
ethics permeated all the members of that group. That is why 
your profession also must prove to the country, before confi- 
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dence can fully return, that you are conscious of your social 
responsibilities. 

Review in your minds, all the names of the great men we 
remember in the history of civilization. I defy you to show 
me one remembered as a benefactor of civilization because he 
amassed money or controlled a vast financial interest. Only 
a few years ago when this depression started, former Am- 
bassador Gerard gave out a list of the fifty-odd men who 
govern our country. In that list was no poet, no artist, no 
architect, no teacher, no scientist, no minister. 

I believe that you who sit in the seats of financial power in 
this highly unstable era of finance capitalism must help this 
country to get over the notion that a rise in the Stock 
Exchange is the only indication that America still lives and 
that the nation’s heart is still beating. For far too long and 
by far too many of our fellow-citizens the rise and fall of 
the stock market has been taken as the cardiac graph of 
American life. 


ON BECOMING A CATHOLIC 


THOSE brought up in the Catholic Church cannot appreciate the 
change that a convert must make in order to become a 
Catholic. 


The following is from ‘‘The Price of Unity’’ by Father 
Maturin: 


Such a change as it involves can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Even to those who have been brought up in the most ad- 
vanced school of High Churchmanship the change is enor- 
mous. One finds oneself in a curiously different atmosphere, 
the constituents of which are not easy to analyze. There 
is scarcely a doctrine of the Catholic Church, except the 
Papacy, which a modern advanced High Churchman does 
not already believe, so that in the mere matter of dogma 
he finds little difference. Yet there is a very decided differ- 
ence in the way in which the doctrine is held. 

Of course a High Churchman will say that he holds 
all he believes on the authority of the Church. But the 
authority of a vague and shadowy Church of antiquity is a 
very different thing from a living, definite Church which speaks 
and commands here and now, and whose authority you feel 
acting upon you, disciplining you and keeping you in order. 
There is a sense of discipline including all, from the head 
to the lowliest members, that you feel as a living force. 

You are conscious of living in a body that is held to- 
gether, not merely by the devotion and enthusiasm of its 
members, but by something objective, something stronger 
than the individual earnestness of any or all of its members. 
You are conscious, not that you are helping the Church, 
but that it is helping you. You feel in one sense, as you 
never felt before, of how very little importance you are. 
You are but a very humble and lowly member of a vast 
world-wide Kingdom, that has its own laws, and institutions, 
and traditions, and ways of dealing with people, and that 
has been going on for ages. You come to it not primarily 
to give but to receive. To be soaked in an atmosphere which 
embraces you on all sides, and while leaving you your own 
individuality unimpaired, yet welds you into one with the 
body. 

Then too there is the sense of breadth and largeness 
such as you never felt before. You find many questions 
that were the subject of controversy and conflict sink into 
insignificance or take a secondary place, and others that 
were open, and more or less matters of individual choice, 
are closed. Things that were difficult because done by a 
few, become easy when they are generally practiced, and 
many points that were looked upon as matters of principle 
are seen not to involve principle at all. 

In a word, you are transplanted from one atmosphere 
to another, and I think it is the experience of every one, 
that it is one that is felt to be more bracing, wider, and 
at once far more natural—that is, recognizing to the full 
all that is good in human nature—and at the same time 
more supernatural. There is a joyousness, a simplicity 








of faith, a sense of the mercifulness of God, a broadness 
in the toleration of difference of temperament and practice, 
that is I believe unknown outside of the Catholic Church. 


WHY TAKE A JOB? 


HE “advantages” of staying on relief are determined with 

mathematical exactness by the candid person whose case is 
described in ‘“‘The New York Sun’’: 

For obvious reasons his name is to be kept secret. Suf- 
fice it to say that he and his wife and children are on relief, 
His case is peculiar, and before the end probably will have 
been the subject of numerous reports, for it presents a 
problem admitting of no very obvious solution. A manu- 
facturer in a good way of business tried the obvious solu- 
tion, and it failed. He offered the man a job. 

“Two dollars a week more than I’m getting on relief 
ain’t enough,” the man said, “and I can show you how I’d 
stand to lose money if I took the job. 

“I go to the movies seven times a week. While I’m out 
of work I can go in the afternoon, when the admission is 
15 cents. If I took a job I'd have to go at night, when it is 
40 cents. That’s 25 cents more every day, or $1.75 a week. 

“Now in addition to that $1.75 I’d have to pay 60 cents 
a week subway fare, and that makes it $2.35. So, you see, 
I’d be 35 cents in the hole every week if I took the job.” 


SHARING WHOSE WEALTH? 


& LESSON in the sincerity of some who would take all wealth 
and redistribute it in mathematical fashion, is pointed out in 
an editorial of the St. Louis ‘‘Globe-Democrat’’: 

When Huey P. Long was rampaging for his “Share-the- 
Wealth” plan, he found a responsive audience in Rodessa 
in Northwest Louisiana. At that time it was a crossroads 
village with a couple of stores, a post office and a blacksmith 
shop. Within the radius of a few miles there lived not 
more than 20 families, all of them miserably poor. In the 
entire district were only 35 registered voters. They listened 
to the glib-tongued orator and enthusiastically indorsed 
every plank in his platform. Were they willing to share 
the wealth of all and sundry who had it? Indeed they 
were, with a whoop. They organized a club and elected 
I. L. Young president. 

But something important has happened during the past 
year. A farmer digging a well struck oil. Prospectors 
rushed in, more oil was discovered. Today the Rodessa 
district is producing more of the liquid gold than it can 
handle. The poor farmers of a year ago are swamped with 
royalties, inundated by more money than they thought ex- 
isted in all the world. Incomes of $1000 to $2000 a day 
are not unusual. A Negro who owned 160 acres of scrub 
land that no one would buy a year ago now sits back and 
receives $250 a day in royalties on three small wells. 

Among those who have come into sudden riches is Mr. 
Young, erstwhile president of Huey Long’s “Share-the- 
Wealth” club and one of its most vocal sponsors. A cor- 
respondent of the Kansas City Star dropped in on him the 
other day and among other things asked him how the club 
was getting along now that its members had leisure for 
discussion and money to do with, adding that no doubt the 
members will now be willing to share their wealth in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of the club. 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Young in answer to the last 
question. “Do you think I’m a durned fool ?”” 

“What do the other members of the club think about 
that?” he was asked. 

“There ain’t any club any more,” he replied. “There 
hasn’t been a meetin’ of it since oil brought prosperity to 
the most of them.” 

The moral is obvious. Who was it wrote something about 
the difference it makes when the shoe is on the other foot of 
whose ox is being gored? 
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Peruars the worst enemy labor 
has are its friends who say nice things 
about the right of the- laborer to a 
living wage, quote statistics showing 
that textile workers receive ten dollars 
and some odd cents per week, weep a 
bit over the hovels in which the laborer 
is forced to live, and conclude ma- 
jestically by saying that Congress 
should enact this or that bill for the 
protection of labor. The friends of 
labor have followed this system since 
long before the New Deal was even 
dreamed of. President Theodore Roose- 
velt advocated labor legislation and 
wrote of it: “Ultimately, I believe that 
this control (of corporations) should 





undoubtedly, indirectly or directly, ex- 
tend to dealing with all questions con- 
nected with their treatment of their 
employees, including the wages, the 
hours of labor, and the like.” This 
suggested legislation for the benefit of 
labor has been talked of, written about, 
and almost been a part of the air we 
breathe for at least fifty years. 


Labor Legislation in the Past 


INCE the Guffey Coal Act and the 
New York minimum-wage law for 
women employed in’ laundries were de- 
clared unconstitutional I have had oc- 
casion to look up the decisions of the 
Supreme Court on labor legislation. 
With one exception every act of Con- 
‘ gress or of the States that has at- 
tempted to regulate the wages and hours 
of labor, promote the growth of trade 
unions, ban child labor, or provide for 
a pension system, has been declared 
unconstitutional. The friends of labor 
have been looking for a pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. They have 
enacted laws which remain on the 
Statute books for a year or so and are 
finally. cast into the ash heap by the 
Supreme Court. This process has been 
repeated over and over again by people 
who call themselves friends of labor. 
The laborer is in the same plight as the 
man who thought he could defend him- 
self from his enemies but asked God to 
Protect him from his friends. 

No one can accuse Father Coughlin 
of being insincere in his friendship for 
the laborer. He is probably the most 
Sincere and honest friend labor has; 


By Lawrence Lucey 


yet in his paper Social Justice, as late 
as May 22 of this year, we read: “With 
an act properly drafted let the defenders 
of social legislation go to the country 
as well as to the Supreme Court with 
honest legislation, honestly drafted and 
the ‘nine old men’ may see, in the light 
of historical proof even though judicial 
precedent be absent, that the founding 
Fathers did not strangle the nation but 
gave it a Constitution broad enough to 
encompass all necessary and proper 
social and economic reform.” This is 
merely flying in the face of the 
Supreme Court which has repeatedly 
told us that no legislation, no matter 
how perfectly or honestly drawn, may 
be enacted by either the Federal or 
State governments for the protection of 
labor under the Constitution unless it 
is amended. 

The President and almost every mem- 
ber of the Congress expected the 
Supreme Court to hold the Guffey Coal 
Act unconstitutional, but they went 
right ahead and enacted it. The 
Supreme Court would have had to 
throw a book full of other decisions, 
including its decision on the National 
Recovery Act, out the window in order 
to sustain the Guffey Coal Act. The 
present members of the Supreme Court 
cannot and will not change the law of 
the Constitution which was determined 
long before they became members of 
this court. It would be dishonest for 
them to do so as they have all taken 
an oath to render their decisions in 
accordance with the Constitution; not 
in accord with what they think is sound 
policy but with what the Constitution 
says and what previous members of the 
Supreme Court have declared the 
founding fathers intended when they 
wrote the Constitution. 


No Other Course Possible 


USTICE Brandeis is known to be an 

advocate of minimum-wage legis- 
lation, yet in the Guffey Coal Act de- 
cision he did not say that he thought 
a federal minimum-wage law was con- 
stitutional. Personally I would act in 
the same manner as did Justice 
Brandeis if it ever became my task to 
write an opinion on a minimum-wage 
law. I believe that this type of legis- 
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The Labor Amendment 


The Supreme Court is Not Stopping Labor Legislation. The Constitution Must 
} Be Amended If the State and Federal Governments Are to Legislate for Labor 


lation is absolutely necessary but in all 
honesty I would have to admit that at 
present it is unconstitutional. 

It is not the Supreme Court that is 
stopping labor legislation, but the 
friends of labor who refuse to face the 
fact that the Constitution must be 
amended before it will permit either the 
State or Federal governments to enact 
labor legislation. Almost twenty years 
ago the Supreme Court wrote, in a de- 
cision on a child labor law: “The 
making of goods and the mining of 
coal are not commerce, nor does the 
fact that these things are to be after- 
wards shipped or used in interstate 
commerce, make their production a 
part thereof.” This one sentence that 
has been the law for almost twenty 
years should have been enough to tell 
any reasonable man that the Constitu- 
tion prohibited the labor section of the 
Guffey Coal Act. 


The Recent Decision 


N its decision on the New York 

minimum-wage law for women em- 
ployed in laundries the Supreme Court 
said this type of legislation was de- 
clared unconstitutional over thirteen 
years ago in the Atkins case. For 
thirteen years the following has been 
the law of the land: “The law takes ac- 
count of the necessities of only one 
party to the contract. It ignores the 
necessities of the employer by com- 
pelling him to pay not less than a 
certain sum, not only whether the em- 
ployee is capable of earning it, but 
irrespective of the ability of his busi- 
ness to sustain the burden, generously 
leaving him, of course, the privilege of 
abandoning his business as an alterna- 
tive for going on at a loss. Within 
the limits of the minimum sum, he is 
precluded under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, from adjusting compen- 
sation to the differing merits of his em- 
ployees. It compels him to pay at least 
the sum fixed in any event, because the 
employee needs it, but requires no 
service of equivalent value from the 
employee. It therefore undertakes to 
solve but one-half of the problem... . 
The law is not confined to the great 
and powerful employers but embraces 
those whose bargaining power may be 
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as weak as that of the employee. It 
takes no account of periods of stress 
and business depression, of crippling 
losses, which may leave the employer 
himself without adequate means of 
livelihood. To the extent that the sum 
fixed exceeds the fair value of the serv- 
ices rendered, it amounts to a com- 
pulsory exaction from the employer for 
the support of a partially indigent per- 
son, for whose condition there rests 
upon him no peculiar responsibility, 
and therefore, in effect, arbitrarily 
shifts to his shoulders a burden which, 
if it belongs to anybody, belongs to 
society as a whole.” 

Whatever one may think of this 
language of the Supreme Court, and I 
certainly do not agree with it, it should 
be respected and until it is removed 
from the Constitution by an amendment, 
it is part of the fundamental law of the 
land. 


The New Liberty 


HEN President Roosevelt, after 

the Schechter case, suggested that 
the Constitution be amended he was 
swamped with criticism which, to put 
it mildly, was highly derogatory. The 
criticism was so sharp that the Presi- 
dent has not mentioned an amendment 
since. The brunt of this criticism was 
to the effect that an amendment to the 
Constitution would destroy the Con- 
stitution. In the light of the twenty- 
one amendments that already have been 
adopted and made a part of the Con- 
stitution such reasoning is nothing short 
of insincere hokum. When the income 
tax amendment, when the woman’s 
suffrage amendment, when the lame 
duck amendment, or when the repeal 
amendment were being discussed, were 
there any fears that these amendments 
would abolish the Constitution? Did 
any of these amendments, even the 
stupid Eighteenth Amendment, tend to 
abolish the Constitution or tend to set 
up some un-American form of govern- 
ment? When viewed from the past 
there is no need to fear that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution will mean the 
end of the Constitution. I am more 
fearful of what will happen to the Con- 
stitution if it is not amended; if the 
so called “liberals” and Communists 
succeed in convincing the laborer that 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
are his worst enemies, which is very 
possible at present, then the Constitu- 
tion will be — not amended — but 
abolished and everyone, the rich and 
poor alike, will suffer. 

Today as in the early days of the 
Republic the note of liberty is being 
sounded in every village and ham- 
let of America. A quest has begun 
for a new type of liberty. Freedom of 
religion, speech and the press exist in 
America; the negro is no longer a 
slave; women are the political equals 


, 


of men. But of what use are all these 
kinds of freedom if millions on mil- 
lions of Americans are economic slaves ? 
The new spirit in America, the re- 
juvenated spirit of 1776, of 1861, and 
of 1919 seeks to emancipate the eco- 
nomic slaves—it seeks to make the 
people of Amenica economically in- 
dependent just as they are now 
politically independent no matter what 
their sex, color or creed may be. 

This new spirit need not be a one- 
sided thing seeking to uplift labor and 
down the capitalist, stir up class hatred, 
and expropriate the expropriators. The 
banker, broker and manufacturer will 
profit by this spirit if it becomes part 
of American life. The big fellows— 
the United States Steel Company, Gen- 
eral Motors, or Standard Oil—must sell 
their goods to the little fellow, and if 
he hasn’t the purchasing power to buy 
their goods, a depression will follow 
which will be damaging to both J. P. 
Morgan and the mill hand. 

A little of this spirit has been soaked 
up by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. At their recent meet- 
ing the president of this organization 
said: “We have been thinking faster 
scientifically than we have been socially. 
We must solve the ridcle of the famine 
of plenty. We must balance distribu- 
tion with production. Men must be 
able to buy what the machine makes. 
Our factories must not be idle for want 
of customers.” 

This viewpoint had another spokes- 
man at this meeting in the president of 
the Brookings Institution. He gave ex- 
pression to the new spirit accordingly: 
“Between 1900 and 1929 the great 
masses had income insufficient for their 
primary consumption requirements. At 
the higher end of the scale, during the 
same time, incomes were in excess of 
practical consumption possibilities. The 
primary need of the economic system is 
a broader diffusion of the total income 
among the masses of the people.” 

Lately the theory that prosperity 
hinges upon mass purchasing power 
has received powerful support from the 
upward trend of business. As soon as 
the government began hiring the un- 
employed on WPA projects, and pay- 
ing them money with which they could 
buy the necessities of life, there was 
a definite improvement in every line of 
business. America’s great problem is 
to find a way of keeping this vast 
market open for American goods. 


Economic Emancipation 


OW can the people of America be 

emancipated from economic slav- 
ery? There have been many and varied 
answers to that question and very prob- 
ably there will be many more in the 
days that are to come. No one has 
been able to write Q:E.D. under any of 
the solutions thus far. 





An old English judge once wrote that 
the word “public-policy” was a horse 
with a very broad back, for most anyone 
could get aboard it. Liberty is like 
public-policy. Both words bring up 
pleasant recollections, both have a4 
pleasing aroma like good, strong coffee 
on a cold morning; and for that reason 
numerous people have paraded with the 
banner of liberty floating in the breeze, 
Both the faker and saint have burned 
incense at the altar of liberty. “Oh, 
Liberty!” It was said after the French 
Revolution, “how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name.” 


What Is American Liberty? 


HE chief elements which enter into 

the composition of liberty in these 
United States are: freedom of religion, 
speech and the press; freedom from 
unreasonable searches by officers of the 
government; the right to a trial by 
a jury; the right to own _ property 
and retain it until it is taken by due 
process of law; State’s rights, which 
means that the States or the people 
have reserved all the rights that have 
not been delegated to the Federal gov- 
ernment by the Constitution; the right 
to be free from the shackles of slavery; 
and the rights of citizenship and 
suffrage which are granted to all people 
born or naturalized in the United States 


regardless of race, color, sex or previous ] 





condition of servitude. 

American liberty is a beautiful thing. 
It represents ideas that extend back 
beyond the time of Plato and Aristotle 
but were never made part of human life 
until they were adopted as amendments 
to the Constitution by the people of the 
United States. Liberty found its true 
home in the amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

In Germany the right of the Jew to 
own property and retain it until it has 
been taken from him by due process of 
law has almost been abolished; in 
Mexico the government has robbed the 
Catholic Church of its property; im 
Russia with few exceptions no one but 
the government can own property. The 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
which establish the right to the private 
ownership of property are vital elements 
in American liberty. 

In Russia, Germany and Italy th 
government has unlimited power. The 
people of these nations have not fe 
served any rights for themselves. The 
government is the source of all power 
and cannot violate the rights of its 
citizens as the government has usu 
all the rights of these individuals. The 
Tenth Amendment by which the 
authority of the Federal government is 
limited to those powers granted to it by 
the Constitution and the remaining 
powers reserved for the States or the 
people, is the element of America? 
liberty which destroys the possibility of 
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an omnipotent government whether it 


be of the Communist or Fascist variety. 
States’ rights—in its true sense and not 
its current distortion—is a necessary 
and extremely important part of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

‘By the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments the negro and 
other races are made equal to the white 
man. The Nineteenth Amendment by 
granting women the right to vote places 
them on a level with men. 

There are really only nineteen active 
amendments to the Constitution for the 
Eighteenth Amendment is silenced by 
the Twenty-first Amendment. If both 
of these amendments were eliminated 
the law of the United States would re- 
main unchanged. Of these nineteen 
amendments fourteen define and estab- 
lish liberty for the American people. 
The amendments to the Constitution are 
the fountain from which the clear blue 
water of American liberty flows. 

The Constitution without its amend- 
ments is merely a skeleton sketch of a 
democtatic form of government which 
could easily become the constitution of 
a communist or fascist government. It 
is the amendments which provide the 


. legal checks that prevent America from 


following the path of Russia, Germany 
or Italy. As long as these amend- 
ments remain in force it is impossible 
for it to happen here. 

The new spirit which seeks economic 
liberty for all the people can find no 
better or safer method of reaching this 
goal than by following the path which 
has led to political liberty. The truly 
American way for obtaining economic 
liberty is by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which will pave the way for 
this type of liberty. 

But any type of an amendment for 
the protection of labor will not do. It 
must be an amendment that is sensibly 
drawn after being carefully thought 
out. It should not be a vindictive 
amendment that seeks to curb the 
powers of the Supreme Court simply 
because this court had sufficient back- 
bone to re-state constitutional principles 
that have been part of the law of the 
land long before the present members 
of the Supreme Court took tieir oath 
of office. 


Unsound Proposals 


OR example, I am unqualifiedly op- 

posed to a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman James L. Quinn of Pennsyl- 
vania which asked that the following 
amendment be adopted: 

“No court of the United States, or 
of any State, shall declare unconstitu- 
tional or void any law enacted by the 
Congress of the. United States. All 
laws of the United States shall remain 
in full force and effect throughout the 
United States until repealed by the 
Congress of the United States, or until 


vetoed or repudiated by the action of 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States.” 

Nor have I any sympathy for any 
of the other proposals to check the 
Supreme Court by requiring a two- 
thirds or unanimous decision before a 
law can be declared unconstitutional. 
Senator Norris introduced a bill of 
this type which calls for an amendment 
to the Constitution so that “the Supreme 
Court shall have original and exclusive 
jurisdiction to render judgment de- 
claring that any law enacted by Con- 
gress in whole or in part is invalid be- 
cause it conflicts with some provision 
of the Constitution; but no such judg- 
ment shall be rendered unless concurred 
in by more than two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Court, and unless the action 
praying for such judgment shall have 
been commenced within six months 
after the enactment ox the law.” 


Types of Amendments 


HESE proposed amendments would 

do more harm than good. They 
seek to make it possible for the Con- 
gress to enact labor laws but their 
method is obnoxious. If the Supreme 
Court is to be shackled in this manner 
it will be unable to declare laws affect- 
ing the freedom of the press, like the 
one enacted by Huey Long for Loui- 
siana, unconstitutional. These amend- 
ments would make the legislative branch 
of the government the supreme power 
which could enact laws like those of 
Germany that would ban certain re- 
religions, close certain schools, make 
sterilization compulsory in certain cases, 
and make it possible for the legislature 
to abolish all the elements of American 
liberty that are presently guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

Another type of amendment that is 
just as bad as those which would curb 
the Supreme Court is one introduced 
by Congressman Kent E. Keller of 
Illinois. This) proposed amendment 
reads: “The Congress shall have power 
to make all laws which in its judgment 
shall be necessary to provide for the 
general welfare of the people.” This 
proposed amendment is entirely too 
broad. It authorizes Congress to enact 
a law that would prohibit Catholics or 
Jews from holding certain offices or 
positions if the Congress should be of 
the opinion that it is against the gen- 
eral welfare for Catholics or Jews to 
hold these offices or positions. Religious 
and racial prejudice is still a part of 
the makeup of sqgme people who call 
themselves “Americans” as the recent 
activities of the Black Legion and the 
earlier barbarism of the Ku Klux Klan 
amply demonstrate. What promotes the 
public welfare of one group may be 
poison to another. 

What is needed is an amendment that 
will grant Congress and the States 


sufficient power to enact minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour laws, ban 
child labor, and protect the members 
of a labor union from discrimination 
and unfair treatment by their employ- 
ers. The amendment should not grant 
the Federal or State governments more 
power than is needed to accomplish 
these purposes; vague or loose words or 
phrases, such as those in the Child 
Labor Amendment, should not be per- 
mitted to enter this amendment. 

An amendment proposed by Repre- 
sentative Thomas F. Ford of California 
provides a basis for discussion. The 
first section reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to 
regulate hours and conditions of labor, 
and to establish minimum wages in any 
employment, and to regulate produc- 
tion, industry, business, trade and com- 
merce to prevent unfair methods and 
practices therein.” 

This amendment was written before 
the decision of the Supreme Court on 
the New York minimum-wage law was 
published, and it is now necessary to 
make the provisions of this amendment 
apply to both the States and the Con- 
gress. This could be done by authoriz- 
ing the States to enact labor legislation 
for industries not affected by the laws 
of Congress. 


A Final Proposal 


DO not like the part of this amend- 

ment which grants Congress the 
right “to regulate production, industry, 
business, trade and commerce to pre- 
vent unfair methods and practices 
therein.” This clause is entirely too 
broad, and would grant powers other 
than those necessary to protect labor. 
I also dislike the phrase “conditions of 
labor,” as it can be interpreted to mean 
that Congress has the power to tell a 
laborer what type of overalls he should 
wear, or what kind of a building he 
must work in. 

The type of amendment that I favor 
reads thus: 

“The Congress and the several States 
shall have the power to fix minimum 
wages and maximum hours for work- 
ers, prohibit children under sixteen 
years of age from working for a wage, 
and promote the growth of trade unions 
by penalizing employers who dis- 
criminate against employees who join 
a labor union. 

“In the event that a law of Con- 
gress and that of one of the States, 
which is authorized by this amendment, 
duplicate each other, then the law of 
Congress shall prevail, and the law of 
the State shall be null and void in so 
far as it duplicates the law of Congress.” 

I have no illusions or pride of 
authorship in this amendment which I 
have suggested. If it can be improved, 
and I. know it can, the alterations will 
be most welcome, 





When Are We Dead? 


The Distinction Between Real and Apparent Death is a Problem of Considerable 
Importance Both Apologetically and in the Administration of the Sacraments 


Duane the past year or more 
newspapers have been carrying dis- 
patches’ about experiments performed 
to resuscitate animals and persons who 
have been “clinically” dead. 

Dr. Cornish, biologist at the Univer- 
sity of California, put to death a dog 
known as “Thirteen” (having been 
killed on April 13, 1934) and later re- 
suscitated it. Thereafter he asked per- 
mission of the Governors of three States 
to make a like experiment on prisoners 
after execution. 

A more sensational line of experi- 
ments has actually been conducted on 
men in Moscow at the Alexander Bog- 
danoy Institute of Blood Transfusion by 
Drs. Brukhanenko and Spasokukotsky. 
It is claimed that by means of the “arti- 
ficial heart” they have resuscitated dead 
dogs and that, during September, 1934, 
they revived into consciousness for the 
space of at least two minutes a man 
dead by hanging for three hours. 

Lately, Dr. Alexis Carrel made the 
front pages of our great metropolitan 
papers by visioning a process by which 
animation might be suspended, the “pa- 
tient” put into cold storage, and then 
later on—maybe centuries later !—the 
patient could be resuscitated. ; 

As to the trial resuscitations they 
seem to have been successful in some 
cases. It is inherently probable that they 
would be. Whether they have or have 
not been a success, they provoke a ques- 
tion, though by no means a new ques- 
tion: When are we dead? 

This is no idle, academic question for 
it has value both apologetically and in 
the administration of the Sacraments. 

In apologetics, resuscitation from 
death has long been held indubitable 
miraculous intervention by God. It is a 
commonplace proof frequently advanced 
in the causes of beatification and canon- 
ization. It is a strong argument ad- 
vanced in Christology in the discussion 
of the sanctity and the Divinity of Christ 
Himself. Do these recent experiments 
invalidate these traditional proofs? 

Again, so long as a person is alive, he 
may be baptized, absolved and anointed. 
Hence, to determine the precise moment 
of death is a matter of extreine im- 
portance. 


By Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J. 


Now what is death? Death is the 
separation of the soul from the body. 
That and that only is death. 

For many years, however, due to 
clinical experiments a distinction has 
been declared valid between apparent or 
medical or clinical death and real or 
somatic (soma—body) death. It would 
seem that the two need not be, and fre- 
quently are not, simultaneous. 

Clinical or apparent death is the 
cessation of the grosser manifestations 
of life: detectible breathing, detectible 
heartbeat, etc. It has been definitely 
proved that all such manifestations of 
life may be absent without real or 
somatic death having ensued. Real or 
somatic death is the separation of soul 
from the body. 

(In these definitions the existence of 
a spiritual soul, distinct and separable 
from the body, is supposed. That man 
has a soul is proved by reason alone and 
re-affirmed by revelation.) 

How then is one to view experiments 
aiming at resuscitation? Calmly, of 
course, and dispassionately, and with 
keen interest. Apologetically there is 
nothing to fear ; and sacramentally there 
may be, and has been, considerable gain. 

For years back in moral theology 
students have been taught this distinc- 
tion and shown its practical bearing in 
the administration of the sacraments. 
Father Ferreres, S.J., the great Spanish 
moralist, was one of the earliest to 
broadcast the doctrine. 


ERRERES, in his Theologia 

Moralis, Vol. Il, p.. 536-9, (Bar- 
celona, 1925), concludes thus (author’s 
italics) : 


“1. Probably all men live for some 
length of time after the moment at 
which they are considered to have 
died... 

“2. There is no sign nor combination 
of signs by which the exact moment of 
death may be certainly known excepting 
rigor mortis and clearly observable 
putrefaction of the whole organism. 

“3. In those whom sudden death over- 
takes the time of this latent life probably 
extends until the time when clear signs 
of putrefaction occur. 
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“4, In those who die from an ordinary 
malady, life probably endures in this 
hidden way for at least one half-hour 
from the time they are commonly te- 
puted to be dead; in fact, even a much 
longer time if death . . . comes more 
quickly than the course of the disease 
would lead one to expect... 

“It is very probable that those who 
die a sudden death may linger for many 
hours and sometimes for whole days ina 
condition of apparent death.” 


RIEFLY, when a doctor declares a 

man dead, he is not dead in many 
cases. The grosser manifestations of life 
have ceased and so the patient is medi- 
cally or clinically dead—beyond the 
reach of ordinary resuscitation proc- 
esses, and rather generally beyond any 
possible resuscitation, 

If the disease from which the patient 
died has been a lingering one—typhoid, 
pneumonia, cancer, tuberculosis—so that 
the body has been gradually and effec- 
tually worn away, the time that will 
elapse between apparent death and the 
separation of soul from body, may bea 
very short périod. If, however, a man 
in the full vigor of life is shot down, or 
killed without gross mutilation, the 
period may extend over some hours. 
The man is beyond the aid of ordinary 
medicine, he is clinically dead. But he 
is not really dead; and, therefore, he is 
a fit subject for those Sacraments which 
an unconscious person may receive. For 
he is merely unconscious, with an un- 
consciousness, it is true, that is deep 
and all pervading, and from which there 
may be no awakening; but he is just as 
fit a subject for Baptism and Penance 
and Extreme Unction as is the man who 
has lapsed into a coma wherein the 
grosser manifestations of life are still 
apparent. (Of course, in this article 
there is no question of the dispositions 
supposed to be present in the “dead” 
man who is absolved or anointed.) 

Vermeersch, S.J., states in the third 
volume of his Moral Theology (1927), 
p. 563, n. 661, that Extreme Unction 
may be given conditionally within a half- 
hour or even within an hour if death 
has been sudden. (Ferreres puts 'even a 
longer limit in the case of sudden 
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death.) Note—conditionally. In con- 
ferring the Sacraments under such cir- 
cumstances, the condition is prefixed: 
“If you are alive”—si vivis. As he pours 
the water, the minister of Baptism says: 
“If you are alive, I baptize you in the 
name of the Father, etc.” And so for 
Penance, and for Extreme Unction. This 
is done to “protect” the Sacrament, for 
if the formula of administration were 
absolute and not conditioned, the Sacra- 
ment would be given to one incapable of 
receiving it and would be “wasted.” 
The practical value of these findings 
of clinical research for the priest is 
clear. They should be equally clear for 
the laity. A working formula might be: 
call in a priest no matter how dead a 
person seems to be. Common sense, of 
course, will dictate that, if I stumble on 
a corpse in a stage of advanced putrefac- 
tion, I do not ‘call the priest. But, in 


cases of recent death it is the part of 
prudence and of Christian charity to call 
for God’s minister that the dying man— 
for he may very probably be dying, and 
not yet dead—may receive all possible 
help. 


T should be clear, too, that resusci- 

tation experiments in one way invali- 
date apologetic miracles. When Lazarus 
was in the tomb he was really and somat- 
ically dead. Gross corruption—an in- 
dubitable sign—had set in; and, more- 
over, he had been buried according to 
the manner of the Jews which was suffi- 
cient of itself to suffocate and thus cause 
death. Our Lord’s own resurrection 
from the dead was from real death. He, 
too, was entombed after fifteen hours of 
inhuman suffering, and Longinus’ spear 
alone is proof enough that He was dead, 
dead really and somatically. His soul 


had left His body and had descended to 
Limbo. 

A Catholic’s proper attitude to such 
experiments is just one more added 
blessing coming from his Faith. Drs. 
Cornish and Henderson, Carrel and 
others may rightly go ahead with their 
experiments. Medicine has done much 
for mankind and can do much more. 
Resuscitation has occurred in the past 
after “clinical”? death. With fresh ad- 
vance in knowledge it may become fairly 
commonplace. But the resuscitation will 
always be from clinical or apparent 
death only. Once somatic or real death 
sets in, the soul has gone beyond the re- 
call of man. And no matter how many 
times a man may be resuscitated in 
whatsoever new era medicine may bring, 
the hour of somatic death will sound, for 
“it is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this the judgment.” 


On Teaching Catechism 


By Katherine Cleveland 


lr THE children of the Church are to keep their 
Faith and even to spread it in a hostile and un- 
believing world they must be brought to under- 
stand its fundamentals by a method that is attrac- 
tive and efficient and capable of inspiring them. 


PeveRAL women of my acquaintance 
were telling me the other day of the won- 
derful things they were accomplishing 
at their church. There had been a big 
dance, at fifty cents the couple, to raise 
money for the new organ. There was 
to be a fashion show next week and they 
were already laying plans for a fair in 
the fall. I had not the heart, in the face 
of their enthusiasm, to say anything 
about a matter in that very church that 
was bothering. They would not really 
understand anyway. They would think 
that I was taking it too hard—this faith 
—because I had been in it only for some 
eight years and it had been a part of them 
all their lives. 

It is true that there is plenty of gaiety 
in this church, and all the social affairs 
are run well, and draw crowds and make 
money. But it is a heart breaking thing 
to see what is being done with the 
children’s education in their Faith— 
surely the most important work of any 
church, What matters it if there is a 
new organ if the chiidren do not join 
understandingly in singing what that or- 
gan has to say? What help for the future 
if the study and understanding of the 


Faith does not come first and the other 
things are added unto it? 

Suppose we put it another way. Sup- 
pose that one of these children sits 
patiently each Sunday through a long lot 
of singing and talking and praying 
which goes straight over his head and in 
which he is not expected to join except 
for the occasional genuflections, and one 
may wonder whether the child knows 
what even these are for, or are they to 
him merely a bit more of the routine he 
must go through before he is allowed to 
escape into the freedom of outdoors? 
When it is necessary, as in the church of 
which I speak, to have a sister standing 
at the door to herd back the reluctant 
children and steer them to the Sunday 
School room, what good will fashion 
shows, or a new organ either, be so far 
as anything important for the future of 
those children ‘has been accomplished, 
anything that will give them weapons 
later on to fight an unbelieving world or 
even to give them the mental stamina that 
will hold them firmly in the Faith? 

After three quarters of an hour of sit- 
ting still, listening to something they do 
not understand, of not being asked to 


help in the devotions going on, of not 
daring to move lest a stern figure come 
along to stop the incipient fooling—why 
should they want to go into another room 
to spend a half hour more hearing and 
answering a lot of questions—questions 
too abstract for their practical concrete 
young thinking to grasp at all? 

The Communists know better: they 
train their young to know the answers 
when they go out to meet opponents. 
They train them in enthusiasm for their 
ideas and let them wave banners and 
shout for their faith. 


T is nice to have fairs and fashion 

shows and not be stodgy and old timy 
about the social affairs of the Church, but 
—those things have the publicans also. 
It is the other thing that is of paramount 
importance. And that can be accom- 
plished in one way only—to interest the 
children. And that can be accomplished 
only by making the teaching of the 
catechism interesting. 

I know a clergyman who feels that all 
this business about changing the cate- 
chism is foolishness—what was good 
enough for him as a boy is good enough 
for the children of today, he insists. He 
is right and also wrong. Right, because 
what is in the catechism is as good as it 
ever was. Wrong, because the way of 
teaching it will have to be changed if the 
children are to be kept in their Church 
when they grow up. a 

The Reformation made necessary a 
demand for a catechism. There was none 
needed before that and even then it was 
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at first more to show the outsider what 
were the articles of the Faith than a 
text book for the faithful, and it did 
point out to them what was heretical. 
But the world, the flesh and the devil 
have grown into a very fascinating trio 
these days and it is getting harder and 
harder for the young to understand when 
they are to be avoided and when met in 
open conflict. The open conflicts of the 
present day consist (and we hope will 
continue to do so) in weapons of words. 
The Cross is still at the head of the 
marchers but the spears of the Crusaders 
are no longer the weapons. By fact and 
by irony and by logic the enemy must be 
overcome—and by kindness, too, but an 
understanding kindness. And where, 
except in the occasional brilliant mind 
will you-forge such weapons from the 
minds of these bored unhappy children, 
enduring an hour or. so every Sunday? 


HE worst of it is it is sc easy to give 

them the right thing. The picture 
is far from dark, for there are many 
bands of sisters and of the clergy working 
to bring understanding of their Faith to 
the children. I know one group of sis- 
ters who twice a week for over twenty 
years have had groups of children come 
to their convent—after school—come 
willingly, understand, sent by some in- 
terested older person or just brought by 
another child. In utter absorption they 
work an hour or so over what they call 
project books—pamphlets made by them- 
selves—illustrated from pictures (a 
sreat stack of Christmas cards, maga- 
zine illustrations, holy pictures brought 
by friends). The sentences written down 
by themselves and the questions answered 
by themselves are understood and are 
framed to be understood by the child 
mind. And they are voluntary guests, 
not involuntary prisoners, sitting under 
eyes watching for mischief, before people 
who do not always realize that the inter- 
est must be roused and not merely that 
discipline must be maintained before 
all else. 

Consider for a moment the dramatic 
values of Communism and then those of 
Christianity. Surely there is no com- 
parison. Communism has this to be 
said for it: it unites the members in a 
common group, and it teaches that the 
worker must not only inherit the earth 
but have it right this minute or at least 
as soon as those who have it are made to 
let go. It is dramatic in that they all 
stand together in misery. It is important 
in that it is a movement where the better- 
ment of a group is the chief hope. They 
feel it can be done through a changed 
government. In other words the present 
natural order is to be changed for a bet- 
ter natural order, and it is to be done 
preferably or at least with the expecta- 
tion of violence. They are willing, many 
of them, to die for such an order so that 
others of their fellow men may know a 








greater happiness, a better future, and so 
far it is all to the good. 

But like many cults of a passing day 
it is primarily a cult of comfort; it is a 
faith to some extent of envy for what the 
other fellow has—what he has, under- 
stand, in terms of the material world. 

The Catholic faith has much greater 
riches; it wants to see justice in this 
world, but it has in addition the riches of 
the spirit which are the only ones which 
endure. But to make that statement to a 
child is just foolishness. You will have 
to interpret for him all the great truths 
in terms of the intimate homely little 


eee 


UTSIDE the Church, the Catholic 
school, is no longer the world of 
long ago, where there was one faith 
and obloquy marked the man who did 
not practice it. Nor is it any longer 
a world—at least not here—where 
people are hunted down for their 
faith. It is just a nice happy world 
where faith doesn’t really matter a 
great deal, since we can be merry and 
well fed and be as hedonistic as we 
wish without it. And the child who 
has spent hours sitting and not under- 
standing how integral his faith is to 
his life, how it is really a part of his 
life, how it is necessary for his soul— 
that child easily goes away from his 
church when adult life releases him 
from its grasp. And why not? To 
be held without knowing why you are 
held doesn’t make much sense and 
children are quick to get such things. 
Of course it is more trouble to teach 
a child to understand than just to sit 
and listen to learned answers to unun- 
derstood questions. But is it not worth 
it to the future—to the Faith—and is 
it not our duty to God? 


\ ee 


things he knows about himself and his 
childish world. The social justice of the 
Communist is really just a small part of 
that of the Catholic. When he speaks 
derisively of religion as something which 
promises pie in the sky bye and bye it is 
all a part of his outlook. To him pie is 
really something which everybody should 
have; pie is a phrase that stands for the 
luxuries that ownership of property 
brings with it. That there may be some- 
thing better than an abundance of physi- 
cal satisfaction they do not think about 
at all. But they can say it in such a way 
that it sounds true. 

You can see what a task there is then 
in the hands of those who are instructing 


the Catholic Sunday schools of today. 
The forces arraigned against the Faith 
have great drawing power over young 
men and women, unless these have been 
taught not to shout unthinkingly, “Down 
with the Reds,” but “Down with social 
injustice” and at the same time, “Down 
with evil—up with the banners of God.” 
In other words, the Catholic faith really 
contains just what Communism and 
Socialism do—an insistence on justice 
for everyone, on enough to eat for every- 
one and decent conditions of living. But 
it goes on to the reaches of the spirit—to 
the Bread that is of Heaven and the 
Wine that is the blood of innocence, but 
slain for a purpose that is not merely a 
better home here on earth but to make 
man better fit to dwell in the many man- 
sions built by God. 

Now it is a simple thing to train young 
Communists, The arguments are those 
of everyday life, many of them specious, 
yet enough of them with enough truth 
to them to let the rest slip in unnoticed. 
Just so is it easy to find arguments 
against religion for them—all basically 
untrue, some with a certain amount of 
truth. The specious arguments are some- 
times almost unanswerable for the un- 
trained Catholic, for they treat of con- 
crete unhappiness, of blunders in the 
past and the present and sins on the part 
of bad Catholics or perhaps concerning 
those of the wealthy of all religions and 
the answers demand intensive study on 
the part of those who come up against 
such hecklers. 


HE Catholic faith can be simple or 
profound. A peasant admiring a 
sunset or a rose, as works of God, is as 
good a Catholic in his reaction as is the 
scholar who fills books with proofs about 
the faith. But for the modern world we 
must have something in addition to 
simple piety or deep scholarship. The 
children of that peasant are often not 
brought up as he was nor do they live 
their lives as he did: they are thrown 
among different people — often very 
charming people, too, who deride their 
faith and who sometimes use arguments 
that sound pretty good to those who are 
laughed at. There is nothing that is 
harder for the uninstructed young than 
to be laughed at—whether for his cloth- 
ing, his hair cuts, his coloring—or his 
faith. That is why it is possible that we 
may have better Catholics right now be- 
ing developed in Russia and Germany 
and Mexico than here where faith is so 
free. They are suffering for their faith, 
actually suffering, and that has a dignity 
about it that keeps people true. Also it 
has a solidarity that is not necessary 
where religion is free. But to be laughed 
at is a very different thing, especially for 
the child whose one desire is to conform 
to his group. 
To education, as to everything else, 
the approach is very important. Nowa- 
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days when so much of the world is ir- 
religious, to put it mildly the grown per- 
son is liable to call anyone who wants to 
tell him some of the facts of the faith in 
God just “pious” — with a far from 
kindly meaning to the word. The child 
is likely to call him goody-goody, than 
which the bright lexicon of youth holds 
no meaner word, 

Why is it that such teaching, which 
should be the open sesame to the doors of 
adult living, is more often a cruel im- 
prisonment for an hour or two a week— 
a period of hearing and answering ques- 
tions previously learned hurriedly by 
rote from a little book—phrases which 
mean very little to the average child 
since the words and phrases are not those 
of his ordinary world at all. Why is it 
that at the Sunday masses—even at the 
ones called, for no especial reason, 
children’s masses—there is so much in- 
attention and restlessness, only a desire 
to have it all over with and get out in the 
sunshine ? 


HERE is only one answer: the ap- 

proach is wrong. Often the Cate- 
chism, that plain unvarnished set of 
statements, is away beyond the under- 
standing of the child. And what good 
will the learning of it do him if he have 
not understanding? The child learns 
best when taught by analogies from his 
own world—his concrete world. Wide 
facts and theories and mighty truths 
mean little to him unless he can apply 
them in some way to his own life. For 
instance, the catechism question “Who 
made you?” can be answered very sim- 
ply. But has this made any real impres- 
sion on the child mind—in other words, 
has he tied up his importance to God and 
God’s importance to him? He can 
answer, of course, that God made him, 
but has it impinged on his childish con- 
sciousness in any understanding way so 
that when he is older he will ally this fact 
to his adult life, not merely remember it 
as a solemn question asked him one day 
when he was sitting with a group of 
children, all waiting to be asked similar 
questions, all similarly learned, and all 
hoping they will remember the answer 
long enough to recite it? 

Now suppose instead the teacher has, 
immediately the answer is given, turned 
to a boy and asked him if he could make 
a wagon. Certainly he could. Then 
what would he need to make it? Hands 
g0 up—here is something they know 
about. A piece of wood—nails—a ham- 
mer. Fine. Oh, but then you must have 
things to make something. Great aston- 
ishment at the simplemindedness of 
teacher, But of course. Then is there 
anyone who can make anything out of 
nothing? The bright child in the group 
will remember the previous answer and 
call out “God.” But the rest, too, will 
understand. And with the awe which 
children feel when they see anyone do 











When There Is War 


By Robert C. Faber 


|. yee when the ancient fury is renewed 
And hatred breaks the bonds it recks not of, 
And once again the races are in feud, 


What are You thinking, Lord of peace and love? 
Now when the sword is bared upon the field 
Where all the forces of the nations clash 
Because no pride of all their prides will yield, 
What do You think, Who meekly bore the lash? 
In this black hour when the sons of men 


Who seeking justice found but bloody death 
Raise the old mad and fruitless cry again— 


What are You thinking, Christ of Nazareth? 

















something they cannot do, they will feel 
a greater awe at the thought of a Being 
who can make things—including them- 
selves—out of an original nothing. 

Perhaps it is that the grownups have 
made this whole business of teaching too 
serious a thing. When the men around 
him would have put away the children 
who were crowding about them, Our 
Lord rebuked them and gathered them 
closer to him. It is not on record either 
that he put to them immediately a lot of 
heavy questions about the world, the 
flesh and the devil—these topics he re- 
served for the disciples. And it is notice- 
able that when he spoke to crowds it was 
almost always in the form of a parable, 
so that they could understand what he 
meant, And yet we expect our small ones 
to grasp with no pictorial explanations 
these great facts of the Faith. 

Children are never bored when they 
are told the story of the Baby at Bethle- 
hem—and for two reasons. It is about a 
baby—the kind of baby they all know 
about. And it is dramatic. 

It is too bad that there was not set on 
foot long ago a movement for the edu- 
cation of mothers in Christian Doctrine. 
They can tell the simple stories, of 
course; they can teach the prayers. But 
it is also true that there should be a cer- 
tain amount of pedagogic training for 
those who are going to instruct young 
children. For mothers who have no time 
for this there should be simple books to 
use, It is only in recent years that any 
books of this sort have been available, 
some of which are good and some not so 
good. But they have one advantage at 
least, all of them: they are couched in 
words to suit the child’s understanding. 
Any mother can use them to teach her 
child. Perhaps if parish priests would 
see that mothers were provided with 
such books it would help a great deal, 
and it would also take the burden of 
much teaching from their shoulders and 


those of the overworked sisters who help 
them. 

Always remember that outside the 
Church, outside the Catholic school, is 
no longer the world of long ago, where 
there was one faith and obloquy marked 
the man who did not practice it. Nor is 
it any longer a world—at least not here 
—where people are hunted down for 
their faith. It is just a nice happy world 
where faith doesn’t really matter a great 
deal, since we can be merry and well fed 
and be as hedonistic as we wish without 
it. And the child who has spent hours 
sitting and not understanding how in- 
tegral his faith is to his life, how it is 
really a part of his life, how it is 
necessary for his soul—that child easily 
goes away from his church when adult 
life releases him from its grasp. And why 
not? To be held without knowing why 
you are held doesn’t make much sense 
and children are quick to get such things. 
Of course it is more trouble to teach a 
child to understand than just to sit and 
listen to learned answers to understood 
questions. But is it not worth it to the 
future—to the Faith—and is it not our 
duty to God? 


E are to have an assembling this 

autumn, with much discussion of 
the pros and cons of Catholic Action. 
Whatever they settle, they will fail if they 
do not comprehend fully this one thing: 
that the child must be trained to under- 
standing as well as to rote worship. And 
this can best be done in our complex situ- 
ation by analogy with the child’s own 
life. That will make the teaching of re- 
ligion a gay, happy thing, gathering 
children together as Our Lord did and 
talking to them and with them and not 
down to them. The results, however, 
will be worth while. In fact, the results 
will be more than that: they will soon 
prove to have been a necessity for meet- 
ing a grave modern problem. 








Boston’s First Bishop 


During July Occurs the Centenary of the Death of a Great American Church- 


man. 


rs 

I HE centenary of the death of John 
Cheverus, the first Bishop of Boston and 
subsequently a Prince of the Church, 
oceurs on July 19. This is perforce an 
event of deep significance for the Church 
in America. 

Today the Archdiocese of Boston is 
one of the most flourishing centers of 
Catholicity in the world. Although it 
comprises but five counties of Massachu- 
setts, it has more than a_ thousand 
priests, hundreds of churches, more than 
a million communicants, and is presided 
over by one of the most distinguished 
prelates of his time, His Eminence 
William Cardinal O’Connell. 

When the nineteenth century began 
Soston possessed but one Catholic 
church, John Cheverus contributed a 
creat deal to the laying of the founda- 
tion for the happy state of things pre- 
vailing there in our day. He richly 
merits to be remembered by posterity. 

John Cheverus (Jean Louis Anne 
Madeleine Lefebvre de Cheverus) was a 
gift of the French Revolution to the 
United States. 
enne, France, on January 28, 1768, of a 
well-to-do and influential family. At an 
early age he began preparations for the 
priesthood. After studying in Paris at 
the College of Louis-le-Grand and the 
Seminary of St. Magliore, he was or- 
dained in 1790, while the French Revo- 
lution was going on. 

His first assignment was that of as- 
sistant to his uncle, who was pastor at 
Mayenne. On the death of the latter 
he succeeded to the pastorship, an office 
he held until he was deprived of it be- 
cause he declined to accede to the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, an instru- 
ment designed by the revolutionists to 
aid them in carrying out their anti- 
Catholic policies. The young priest was 
imprisoned at Paris, but after a time he 
managed to take “French leave” and 
went into hiding, a fortunate circum- 
stance, since he thereby escaped the 
massacres which took place in Septem- 
ber, 1792, wherein many priests lost their 
lives. 

He made his way to England and dur- 
ing his sojourn there became proficient 
in the English language, an acquirement 
of the utmost utility on the American 
mission. At the invitation of one of 


He was born at May- . 


By Joseph Gurn 


his former professors, Father Francis 
Matignon, who had fled Revolutionary 
France and was ministering to Catholic 
needs at Boston, Father Cheverus, hav- 
ing foresworn his patrimony, set sail for 
that place and arrived there on October 
3, 1796. “Send me where you think I 
am most needed, without making your- 
self anxious about my support,” he 
pleaded in a letter to Bishop Carroll, 
head of the American Church, whose 
diocese embraced the whole of the 
United States. This plea was character- 
istic of the missionary zeal and uncon- 
querable spirit of the man. 

It was the Bishop’s wish that the new- 
comer should serve in Philadelphia, but 
as he strongly desired to work with 
Father Matignon, who had been labor- 
ing in Boston since 1792, the prelate 
acceded to his plea to stay with his 
former teacher, and placed under his 
particular care the Indians of Maine. 
Men of the type of Father John Cheverus 
were badly needed in New England at 
this time. 

At the end of the War of Inde- 
pendence, a century and a half ago, the 
Catholic Church, as an organized body, 
was non-existent in Boston. It was not 
until 1808 that that place became an Epis- 
copal See, with the Right Rev. John 
Cheverus as its first incumbent and hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the States of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


T is wrong that Catholicity was 

unknown in New England in pre- 
Revolution times. As far back as March 
20, 1732, the Weekly Rehearsal of Bos- 
ton, stated, as quoted by William Leahy 
in the History of the Catholic Church in 
the New England States: 

“We hear that Mass has been per- 
formed in town this winter by an Irish 
priest among some Catholics of his own 
nation, of whom it is not doubted we 
have a considerable number among us.” 

It is a pity that no organized effort has 
ever been made to investigate thoroughly 
and give an adequate appraisal of 
Catholicity in the New England region 
in colonial times. 

When Father Cheverus arrived in 
Boston from England the Church in 
that region, as an organized body, was 
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He Left a Deep Impression on the Catholic Church in America 


in its infancy. Only eight years pre- 
viously the first public Mass was cele- 
brated in Boston’s first Catholic church, 
which had originally been a Protestant 
edifice. The Church began its existence 
in the New England States under most 
adverse circumstances, among the fore- 
most being the hatred of the Faith and 
all it implies which had been implanted 
in that territory while it was under 
British rule. The most astonishing 
falsehoods regarding Catholic doctrine 
and practices were propagated there and 
believed in by the masses of the people. 


T is significant that when Bishop 

Carroll visited Boston in 1791 he was 
most cordially received. John Hancock, 
who a decade and a half previously 
blazoned his signature on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was then Governor 
of Massachusetts. To the visiting pre- 
late, of whose patriotism in the Revolu- 
tion he was well aware, he accorded the 
utmost respect, and even came to Mass in 
the church. But in spite of the high con- 
sideration shown him, the Bishop real- 
ized only too well that bigotry and all it 
connotes were not extinct in Boston. He 
subsequently had good reason to»con- 
gratulate himself upon having there two 
such men as Fathers Matignon and 
Cheverus. In the Memorial History of 
Boston, edited by Justin Winsor, Li- 
brarian of Harvard University, we read 
in an article by the Very Rev. William 
Byrne: 

“Two clergymen better fitted than 
Matignon and Cheverus for the far- 
ticular needs of the Boston missions 
could hardly be found. Their virtue, 
piety and zeal won the hearts of the 
Catholics, and, together with their re- 
fined manners and genial disposition, 
soon gained the respect and esteem of the 
citizens in general.” 

In our day, Boston, with its numerous 
churches devoted to Catholic worship, 
presents an impressive and thought-pro- 
voking contrast to the Boston of the be- 
ginning of the last century, when Fathers 
Cheverus and Matignon were laboring 
so arduously amid so many difficulties in 
the city of the famous Tea Party. The 
nineteenth century dawned without 
Boston having a single church which 
had been expressly built for Catholic use. 
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The need of such an edifice being 
keenly felt, from the point of view of 
utility and prestige, the two priests took 
the matter in hand, and in the spring of 
1799 a committee was named for the pur- 
pose of raising funds. Its members 
were Juan Stoughton, Spanish Consul at 
Boston, John Magner, Michael Burns, 
John Duggan, Patrick Campbell, Owen 
Callaghan and Edmund Connor. In a 
letter of May 2, 1799, to Bishop Carroll, 
published in the Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, 1904, Father Matignon dis- 
cusses the problem of erecting the 
church. Money was of course the 
great desideratum—but hard 
to get. This missive is 
not lacking in humor. The 
good priest informs the 
Bishop that Governor Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts “is in 
the last extremity and with- 
out hope.” He was wealthy 
and respected by all, and 
the presence of his name at 
the head of the subscription 
list had “a great influence.” 
On the other hand, the 
Lieutenant - Governor, who 
was to serve as Governor 
until the following May, is 
described as “a stingy man 
and without capacity.” The 
next sentence discloses how 
straitened were the circum- 
stances of the Church in Bos- 
ton one hundred and thirty- 
seven years ago: 

“Mr. Cheverus has not 
written to you actually be- 
cause he did not wish to in- 
crease the postage without 
necessity ; he will do it im- 
mediately after his return 
from the Indians.” 

Earlier in the same letter 
Father Cheverus is spoken 
of in the highest terms. His labors are 
described as indefatigable. 

The same volume of the Records fur- 
nishes a letter to Bishop Carroll, signed 
“Matignon and Cheverus,” written on 
March 9, 1800, informing him that the 
building of the church would commence 
on the ensuing St. Patrick’s Day. It 
stated further : 

“A number of our Catholics have com- 
menced to dig the lot themselves, and 
have continued to work with ardor 
gratuitously, so that in eight days the 
ground will be ready to receive the foun- 
dations. We accept a plan proposed by 
the most celebrated artist of the city, 
Mr. Bulfinch, who has visited Italy, to 
whom this city owes its State House 
and all the elegant buildings that we 
have.” 

Charles Bulfinch, a native of Boston, 
achieved great distinction as a designer 
of buildings, and was for a time Archi- 
tect of the Capitol at Washington. He 


was a Protestant and his connection 
with the erection of the first Catholic 
church in Boston, taking into considera- 
tion the traditions of the place and the 
circumstances of the period, furnishes 
excellent testimony of the respect and 
good will which Fathers Matignon and 
Cheverus had gained for themselves and 
for the Faith among non-Catholics. Bul- 
finch’s granddaughter, in her Life and 
Letters of Charles Bulfinch, calls this 
edifice ‘the first Catholic church in New 
England, excepting possibly one in 
Maine.” The architect’s work was 
gratefully appreciated by the Catholics of 
his native city. 





JOHN CHEVERUS, FIRST BISHOP OF BOSTON 


“Puritanism was not yet dead, but it 
had entered upon its period of old age,” 
declares Charles A. Place, another bi- 
ographer of Bulfinch. “And nothing is 
more significant of the spirit of the time 
than the broadminded attitude and action 
of some of Boston’s leading citizens. We 
should expect Charles Bulfinch to take a 
leading part in expressing the sentiments 
of brotherhood without bigotry or cant. 
His mind was expansive, tolerant. The 
fine human feelings in him responded to 
the need and aspirations of the Catholics, 
and he was quick to devote his artistic 
talent in answer to their demand for a 
church edifice.” 


HE new structure, which was given 

the name of Holy Cross, was dedi- 
cated on September 29, 1803, Bishop Car- 
roll officiating. He was assisted by four 
priests, two of whom were Fathers 
Matignon and Cheverus. Place quotes a 
contemporary account of this solemn 


function from the Massachusetts Sentinel 

of October 1, 1803, wherein we read: 
“On Thursday last the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in this town was consecrated 
under the denomination of the Holy 
Cross by the Right Rev. Bishop Carroll. 
A little before ten o’clock the Bishop in 
his pontifical dress, with four priests, 
walked in procession from the residence 
of the Spanish Consul to the church, and 
after the ceremonies usual to such occa- 
sions, High Mass was celebrated by the 
Rev. John Cheverus. . . . The church 
was extremely crowded and the Ro- 
man Catholics regret it was not in 
their power to accommodate many of 
those who wished to attend 


therein.” 
Leahy states that the High 
Mass was celebrated by 


Bishop Carroll, and that the 
sermon was preached by 
Father Cheverus. The pre- 
late was so affected by his 
words that he “embraced 
him in tears.” Both clergy 
and people were delighted 
with the success which had 
crowned their efforts and 
sacrifices. 

The part played by non- 
Catholics in the building of 
this historic edifice was 
most helpful. President John 
Adams headed a list of some 
one hundred and _ forty 
Protestant subscribers to the 
church fund. And although, 
as Leahy observes, their as- 
sistance may have been 
largely actuated by their 
personal regard for Chev- 
erus, “it was an expression 
of good will that ought never 
to be forgotten.” 

How thoroughly Charles 
Bulfinch earned the esteem 
and gratitude of the Catho- 
lics of Boston is evinced by their pre- 
senting him, on New Year’s Day, 1806, 
a beautiful silver tea-urn suitably in- 
scribed. Place, whose biography was 
published in 1925, tells us that this gift 
was then in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

At the present time American Catho- 
lics, and Americans outside the portals 
of the Church, are deeply interested in 
Mother Seton, the famous convert whose 
cause for beatification is now under con- 
sideration at Rome. Father Cheverus 
had an important part in the bringing of 
this distinguished American lady into 
the Church, as is revealed by a letter 
addressed by her to him on March 30, 
1805. It is published by her grandson 
in his Memoir, Letters and Journal of 
Elizabeth Seton. The first paragraph 
reads: 

“My heart offers you the tribute of its 
lively gratitude for your kind and chari- 
table interest in its sorrows when I was 
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oppressed with doubts and fears, and 
hastens; after the completion of its hap- 
piness, to inform you that through the 
boundless: mercy of God, and aided by 
your very satisfactory counsels, my soul 
offered all its hesitations and reluc- 
tances a sacrifice to God, and on the 14th 
of March was admitted to the true 
Church of Jesus Christ, with a mind 
grateful and satisfied as that of a poor 
shipwrecked mariner on being restored 
to his home.” 


rence which is indicative of the out- 
look of the day and of the fearlessness and 
humanity of John Cheverus. 

Dominic Daly and James Halligan, 
two young Irishmen, were to be hanged 
at Northampton, Mass., and Father 
Cheverus went there to attend to their 
spiritual needs. A concourse of people 
to the number of fifteen thousand gath- 
ered to witness the tragic proceedings. 
The situation was far from prepossess- 
ing from a Catholic point of view. A 
Protestant clergyman had been selected 
to deliver the customary sermon to the 
condemned men before they went to the 
scaffold, but their pleas, backed by the in- 
sistance of the good priest, succeeded in 
gaining permission for the latter to 
preach the sermon. It was a masterly 
utterance. Although the atmosphere 
was unfriendly, he indignantly rebuked 
the multitude who came to witness the 
poor fellows meet their doom. In this 
respect he was especially severe on the 
women. The young Irishmen, who 
steadfastly maintained their innocence, 
met death bravely, and indeed their guilt- 
lessness seems to be beyond question. | 

Father Cheverus’ sermon made a deep 
impression upon those present. The 
people were ardently desirous of hear- 
ing him. For a while he stayed in 
Northampton, and experienced difficulty 
in leaving the place. 

In 1808 the Church of the United 
States was reorganized by the creation 
of four new dioceses, Boston, New York, 
Bardstown and Philadelphia, and the 
erection of Baltimore into an archiepis- 
copal See. Bishop Carroll desired that 
Father Matignon should become the in- 
cumbent at Boston, but he steadfastly 
refused and the honor went to Father 
Cheverus, his devoted colleague and as- 
sistant, who was consecrated at Balti- 
more in 1810. 

War between the United States and 
Great Britain was declared in June, 
1812. This conflict, wherein the nation’s 
independence was at stake, found Bishop 
Cheverus, a naturalized citizen, among 
the most active and patriotic defenders 
of the Republic. A biographical study 
of the prelate published in the Boston 
Monthly Magazine, 1825, informs us: 

“He was a good Citizen of his adopted 
country. He never’lost:an opportunity 
of teaching his flock the blessings flow- 


2 farcry took place in 1806 an occur- 


ing from the government under which 
they lived, and kept alive in their breasts 
a warm and constant patriotism.” 

Bishop Cheverus and his Catholic 
people in Boston demonstrated their at- 
tachment to the nation, not by vacuous 
protestations of loyalty in a disloyal 
region, but by laborious deeds in defense 
of its freedom and sovereignty. The 
authority just cited tells us further: 

“In the last war with England, when 
Boston was threatened with an attack 
from the enemy, and voluntary contribu- 
tions of labor became necessary for mak- 
ing arrangements for a proper defence, 
Bishop Cheverus several times went out 
to work at the head of his flock, to assist 
in building ramparts and breastworks 
for defence.” 

In 1815 Archbishop Neale succeeded 
Archbishop Carroll in the See of Balti- 
more, and in the following year the new 
Metropolitan was desirous of having 
Bishop Cheverus as his coadjutor. The 
latter, however, preferred to remain in 
his “dear Boston.” Neale died in 1817, 
and had Cheverus been his assistant he 
would have succeeded him as the third 
head of the Church in America. 

Bishop Cheverus was called upon to 
make a painful decision in 1823. The 
question at issue within his mind was 
whether he should remain in his cher- 
ished Boston or return to his native land 
to become Bishop of Montauban, to 
which See he had been nominated by the 
King of France, Louis XVIII. It is not 
possible here to give full particulars of 
this heart-rending turn in the life of 
John Cheverus. It was brought about by 
a combination of circumstances which 
rendered it impossible for him to stay in 
America. His health was bad, and a 
change of climate was imperative. Louis 
XVIII and others were insistent. The 
call of kindred and of homeland sank 
deep into the soul of the lonely exile, 
upon whom already rested the burden of 
more than a quarter century’s exacting 
toil in behalf of the Church in the United 
States. 


EN it became known in Boston 

- that he had been invited by the 
French King to return to France and take 
up the administration of the Diocese of 
Montauban, Catholics and non-Catholics 
were as one in the hope that he would be 
able to remain among them. A memorial 
dated April 22, 1823, and signed by 
two hundred and twenty-six prominent 
Protestants, was forwarded to the Grand 
Almoner of France, praying for the re- 
tention of Bishop Cheverus in Boston. 
The prelate himself refused the appoint- 
ment. All entreaties, however, were in 
vain, and the beloved and harassed pre- 
late had to quit his American charge and 
proceed to France. The Protestant ap- 
peal is published in the Boston Monthly 
Magazine article already referred to. 
We are told by the author of that con- 


tribution: “He thought the question 
of his translation at an end; but it 
was not so. The solicitations were 
renewed from such high authority that 
they came to him in the nature of 
a summons which could not be re- 
fused; and he commenced the prepara- 
tions for an early departure. A few 
days previous to his leaving Boston 
his flock presented him the following 
address. It was a grievous calamity to 
lose him; but he had taught them to sub- 
mit to the dispensations of Providence 
without repining.” 


HE address in question and the 

response are feeling documents, 
evincing how it wrung the hearts of 
his people to lose him and how he in 
turn was anguished by being compelled 
to leave them. “I wish, and still have 
some hopes, to come to you again,” he 
declared. The day of his departure was 
a sad one for Boston, where he had won 
for himself such respect and distinction, 
because of his arduous endeavors in the 
cause of religion, his intellectual attain- 
ments and personality. Speaking from 
personal knowledge, the writer in the 
Boston Monthly Magazine states: 

“He left Boston in September, 1823, 
for New York, to embark from that place 
for France. The parting scene I shall 
never forget. At a very early hour in 
the morning the vestry was filled with 
Protestants and Catholics, dissolved in 
tears to think that they should never see 
him again. It required all his firmness 
to support himself in bidding them fare- 
well.” 

Great honors were conferred upon 
Cheverus in his native land. In 1826 
he became Archbishop of Bordeaux: and 
a peer of France, and in 1836 (the year 
of his death) a Prince of the Church. 
“He may thus be considered the first 
American Cardinal,” declared Leahy. 
William Ellery Channing, a Protestant 
clergyman and one of the most notable 
Americans of the last century, whose 
grandfather was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, inquired concern- 
ing the first Bishop of Boston: 

“Has not the metropolis of New 
England witnessed a sublime example of 
Christian virtue in a Catholic Bishop? 
Who among our religious teachers would 
solicit a comparison between himself and 
the devoted Cheverus ?” 

If John Cheverus were to return to 
his dearly loved Boston today, what 4 
change would meet his eyes! He would 
experience supreme delight in witness 
ing the vast progress made by the Church 
there and in all New England since his 
departure in 1823. Now that we have 
arrived at the centenary of the death of 
this remarkable man, it is well to recok- 
lect the debt which the Church i 
America owes him and to render homagt 
to him as one of the great pioneers of 
the Faith in the New World. 
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Brow the top of the flat hill the 
waters of the mighty Para-gua-y, smooth 
as glass, glistened in the afternoon sun 
that was settling into the depths of the 
mysterious forest-covered Chaco. Two 
hundred yards back from the shore hid- 
den from the sight of spying eyes on the 
tiny bay, the reed huts of the village 

to ascend in terraces. Purple 
lapachos dotted the heavily wooded hills, 
with tinier orange trees golden with fruit 
straggling along the slopes. The heavy 
perfume of the myriad varieties of ripe 
fruits and dying flowers of winter made 
intoxicating the cool evening breeze that 
came over the water. Here, in a para- 
dise that nursed the oldest of the Indian 
races, the aborigine American had begun 
the long, tortuous climb to a new 
civilization. 

The girl who stood with her back to 
the river watching the movement on the 
open field sensed the preparation for a 
festival in honor of the full moon, yasy, 
mother of the waters, that tonight would 
shine over them. The jet black hair 
that bobbed to her bare shoulders and 
tossed in the breeze she dexterously 
parted and ingeniously set in coquettish 
waves quite unlike the braided knots and 
curls of the Spanish women. 

Pensively the girl toyed with the comb 
in-her hand. Of all the strange wonders 
brought to this land by the white man the 
comb was the greatest. “Nai, it is not 
vanity,” she had answered the mission 
priest, when he had once spoken to her 
of her worldly ways. “Was not the comb 
woman’s key to civilization? And with- 
out the white man’s civilization how was 
it. possible to know the Christian God 
and practice His ways? For how with- 
out living in towns and having means to 
stop the incessant petty warfare of the 
wild life of. the forest could there be 
civilization? And most of all, how 
without having the family unit that loved 
each other unselfishly could there be any 
source for that civilization ?” 

“Ipondité, it is well!” the good father 
had answered her. “I have heard no 
better reasoning in Salamanca. If you 
were but a man you would join our 
order |” 

But the handsome girl who stood 
dreaming had other thoughts than of the 


hard bare life of the missionary. Yes, 


the comb changed woman from the fe- 
male animal to a new being. Of all ani- 
mals, birds and beasts oi the jungle, the 
male always was arrayed in the most 
beautiful feathers, the finest coats. Ali 
except the human animal that had no 





Child of the Forests 


By George Stuart Brady 


covering of its own and must learn to do 
everything for itself. The comb of the 
Christian civilization raised women the 
first step. Ugh! She shuddered to re- 
member the matted hair of the women 
of her tribe, filthy with vermin. No ani- 
mal but the detested monkey was like 
that. In the colonial towns where 
woman combed her hair she was no 
longer a beast of burden. Nor did she 
wait for the male to come to select her. 
Nai, she was free like a man. Free to 
express the yearning in her heart, that 
was killed so young in the Indian girls. 
Free to have children that were the 
fruit of mutual love, not bred like dogs. 

Across the sward she could see the 
native women cut the deer in preparation 
to pinning the quarters on stakes which 
would be driven into the ground and fires 
built around to roast them. For a mo- 
ment her gaze dwelt on the robed Padre 
as he pointed to a great earthen jar 
gesticulating to the Indians who stood 
idly about. Many times she had wit- 
nessed that scene and knew it well. The 
priest would be begging that the men 
take care that they did not drink too 
deeply of the powerful liquor of the sugar 
cane. 

But in the encomienda villages the 
padres were not strong. They came at 
intervals to watch the sick, to baptize 
the children, but only in the Reducciones, 
their own towns, deep in the forest, were 
they able to make strict regulations for 
the conduct of the Indians. Attentively 
the men would listen, because they re- 
spected the padres who loved and labored 
for them and asked nothing for them- 
selves. But in the glitter of the music 
and dance about the campfires and the 
singing of the cafia in their blood, many 
would forget the saintly cautions. 


HIS priest had baptized her after 

she had been brought to the village 
a captive from the Great Chaco two sum- 
mers ago. Maria, she had named her- 
self, because it was so soit a name to 
say. She picked it because it was the 
name of a beautiful Castilian who had 
given her the comb, and called her pond, 
pretty, and had laughed at her when 
she could only pronounce it Malia. 
U-ra-i, Little Moth, they called her in 
the village, for like the butterfly of the 
night she flitted about and would allow 
no Indian to take her as his woman. 
They did not know how she hated the 
life of the forest. How she feared the 
young Indian men who came and placed 
offerings of fish and game at the doors 
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of the girls they chose. The Indian 
women whom the Spaniards took into 
their houses were no longer animals. 
And the white men did not take the 
children away to run wild in the forest. 
And did any Indian man ever sit close 
to his woman for hours and teach her 
of many things like the Spaniard? 


ARIA let her eyes fall for the hun- 

dredth time on the lieutenant who 
crossed the open space and spoke to the 
group of soldiers loitering on the edge 
of the wood. From the first day he had 
come to the village she had worshiped 
him. But it had been a humble, hopeless 
worship, for every ship that came up the 
river now brought more and more beau- 
tiful women of his own race, and he be- 
longed to the town where these women 
were. He had come back only today. 

She remembered the first time he had 
caught her eye one day. And before she 
could run away he had grasped her 
wrist, and said to her in her own 
language—“Am iss, Thou art beautiful.” 
And he must have learned those words 
just to say to her, for he could speak no 
Mataco. That she knew at once, for 
when she had answered, “Teniente toc 
zi-la-ta—It is the lieutenant who is the 
handsome one,” he knew not what she 
said. Nai, she would have no Indian 
man, though the Spanish lady might 
claim him, and she could see him but 
little. 

The sun over the Chaco sank rapidly 
behind the flat western jungle, and the 
low hanging tropical clouds turned 
golden, purple, and then into bright red 
that darkened and suddenly faded. The 
fires on the hill began to burst up in the 
darkness and the forms flitted backward 
and forward turning the chunks of meat 
on the stakes, pouring the brown liquor 
from the earthen jugs. The long drums 
of hollow logs beat a continuous primi- 
tive rhythm, one taking up where another 
left off, never ceasing the monotonous 
roll. Voices increased in intensity, the 
deeper tones of the men breaking into 
raucous chorus, with now and then the 
screechy hilarity of the women. 

As the girl crossed the opening she 
was grasped roughly and whirled in the 
dance that swung round the great fire 
in the middle. As the men drew to the 
center and made a whooping circle of the 
fire, she slipped into the shadows of the 
trees and followed the path that wound 
down the gorge to the houses on the 
slope. 

Passing the long cabin at the edge, she 
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skirted the path to escape the eyes of the 
soldiers who sat laughing and smoking 
at a little fire in the door. 

Indifferent and careless the small gar- 
rison of soldiers became in the carefree 
life of encomienda villages where the 
Christianized Indians came together 
under the protection of His Majesty, the 
King of Castile and Aragon and the 
Indies. Deep in the forest the Indians 
in isolated tribes suffered from the raids 
of the Mamalukes, that evil race of es- 
caped convicts, pirates, and illegitimate 
half-breed sons of black slave women 
who scoured the forests from the eastern 
region of the Guaira to the far ends of 
the western Chaco in search of slaves 
for the plantations and mines of the 
colony of Brazil. But in the never chang- 
ing monotony of the life in this land of 
paradise the white soldier readily lost his 
discipline, forgetting the Mamalukes 
and believing no harm could come where 
nature was so bountiful and life so kind. 

Within the open doorway of the next 
cabin that served as a chapel the girl 
could see the flicker of a light. She could 
picture the scene within. The Padre 
would be kneeling before a little altar 
with candles burning in front. 

Padre Francis labored and prayed only 
for the Indians, it seemed never for him- 
self. He baptized the children and pa- 
tiently taught the men of the Christian 
God. But most of all with the women 
was he respected. He told them of Tu- 
pasy, the Mother of God, who loved them 
personally, as her children, not like the 
fierce spirits of the forest, the Ahots, and 
he told them that their children must 
grow up kind and loving like hers, not 
to love the wild life of the beasts of the 
wood. "When an Indian singled out a 
woman, Father Francis came to read 
from a book and to tell the man with 
flashing eyes that His God put His finger 
on the choice and-that no other woman 
could be taken henceforth. 

This morning she had unburdened 
herself to the Padre. She would dare to 
refuse the son of the chief who had placed 
the fimest deer at her door. He was 
brutal when he drank of the cafia, and 
could the Christian God put His finger 
on the marriage when she despised the 
man? Nai, in six moons when the flowers 
of the jasmine came again she would 
have a child to hold to her as Tupasy 
held the child to her breast in the village 
chapel. But it would be the child of a 
Chihucle, “Fine man,” for so her people 
named the Spanish officers. 


UT Padre Preacks had not spoken 

harshly to her; he looked long into 
her face and seemed to be troubled by 
far-off things when she answered his 
questioning eyes: “But no one has said 
that it is wrong to have a child: I have 
no Indian man who will tell me ‘Nu-a-i- 
ion-la, I will kill thee.’”” He was think- 
ing, but she could not -know it: How 





was he to condemn this untamed child 
of the forest, when the example of his 
own countrymen was so bad? Patience, 
and the ability to work exhaustively for 
seemingly small gains must be the char- 
acteristics of the missionary. 

At the edge of the barrancas the girl 
leaned “against a great guayacan and 
gazed over the river. The moon was riot 
yet risen above the forest and the river 
was-a dark mass with the woods of the 
Chaco scarcely outlined against the star- 
studded sky. The distant sound of the 
drums continued, and the frenzied sing- 
ing was now-a weird drone. The lieu- 
tenant was in the village again. Would 
he come to seek her? As the time passed 
her heart grew heavy: “Nai, he has not 
remembered me. The Spanish women 
are too beautiful.” 

Suddenly the calm night air was torn 
by the sharp cannonlike crack of mus- 
kets, and at the same time moving lights 
appeared in the village, and flames shot 
skyward as the parched palm-leaf roofs 
of the houses caught fire from the torches 
that were plied from one to another by 
dark forms rushing back and forth. Loud 
roars and belches of fire from blunder- 
busses and screams of terror came from 
the hill and from the village. 

“Cambape ! Mamaluco !” It was the yell 
of a soldier who dashed into the light of 
the flaming ranchos with a still smoking 
musket to strike down a man who bent 
his torch toa thatch. But he had scarcely 
recovered from the thrust of the blow 
when the soldier fell headlong, his head 
almost severed by the swing of a huge 
broadsword in the hands of a giant black 
man. 

In a moment it was over. Maria felt 
herself dragged: with harsh words that 
she did not understand and brutal shoves 
with the sharp ends of a dozen pikes and 
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lances. Into the open field in the ghastly 
flare of the houses burning along the 
hillside were rounded up the hundred 
men, women, and children of the village. 

The moon was already high above the 
forest as the prisoners, lashed in Tong 
lines with a rope that noosed about-each 
neck, filed into the jungle = that: es 
to the east. 


HE sun rose higher and higher until 
the'cold air of the night was replaced 
by a steaming atmosphere of the jungle. 
Weary legs, unaccustomed to the ‘rapid 
pace ‘over the rough, muddy trail, “fal- 
tered and lagged until the cruel cracks 
of the pike staffs across the’ shoulders 
had no longer any effect. In front of 
Maria an Indian woman hugged tightly 
a baby that sought desperately to retain 
a clutch on its drooping mother’s breast. 
Angered by the infant’s wails, a burley 
half-naked guard tore the child from the 
woman’s arms and hurled it into the bush 
‘Alongside a small stream where 4 
branch of the trail forked to the north, 
a halt was made during the intense heat 
of the midday, and the miserable Indians 
cast themselves on the ground. But 
shortly the pitiable lines of march ‘con- 
tinued again-at a more rapid pace, this 
time to the north. 

To Maria, who unlike the Guaranies, 
was used to the trail from her life spent 
with her nomad people, it was apparent 
that the Paulista slavers were making 
haste to a rendezvous where they were 
to rejoin other raiding parties that -had 
ravished other villages. Three days: to 
the north would bring them behind the 
Spanish towns. It must be that tomor- 
row was the time fixed. After that the 
band would be-so strengthened that all 
hope of rescue would be at an end, and 
the prisoners would be forever subject 
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SHE MOVED TO THE SIDE OF THE SPANISH OFFICER AND CUT HIS BONDS. 


to the brutal lashes of the overseers’ 
whips in the plantations of Brazil. 
Camp for the night was made on a dry 
abra, one of those strangely unwooded 
open spaces in the jungle. The ruffian 
Mamalukes sat about fires and ate great 
chunks of half roasted meat and cursed 
each other for turns at the jugs of strong 
liquor which had been brought from the 
village. A few guards were detailed to 
watch the prisoners and to throw them 
the bitter oranges which they gathered 
from small trees at the edge of the wood. 
The girl could see the miserable men 
Prisoners still linked’ together by the 
ropes about their necks as they lay ex- 
hausted on the ground. She could see the 
‘lieutenant. As he raised his head to look 
about she could see that the ropes had 
cut gashes on the side of his neck, and 
she could see that he had been wounded 
in the head and the blood was heavily 
matted ‘in his hair. And that beautiful 
‘ Spanish lady, Maria, in the town far up 
thétiver! Had he talked of love to her? 


And if he were again free would he go 
back to choose her? 

The girl could see the Padre, praying, 
always praying, and on his knees, al- 
though those knees must be aching far 
worse than her own. Pityingly she re- 
membered his endless journeying from 
village to village and how he had spoken 
to her—“The harvest is great and the 
laborers are few.” He had come so far 
to this land, and now his harvest would 
grow wild. ’ 

From the lethargy she roused herself 
into a sudden terrifying determination. 
Rising to her feet, she moved over to 
where the slaver leader sat. With her 
precious comb the girl straightened back ¢ 
the disheveled hair and kept her gaze 
fixed on the mottled yellow face of the 
chief until he caught her eye. 

“Oh, ho! Come here, cufiai! I did not 
know we had a queen come among us.” 
With lustful eyes the brute leered at the 
slender graceful figure of the girl before 
him. The great lustrous eyes of her race 


met his with clear boldness. The olive 
skin, little darker than that of .the 
Spaniards, was completely bare on her 
round arms and above the colored cloth 
wound gracefully about the hips and 
breast. 

“T have no fear of thee,” she said as 
he pulled her to him. “I am no Guarani 
vassal of the Spaniards, but of the tribes 
across the river who roam and live at 
will.” 


T the side she could see the prison- 
ers staring at her, and there 
seemed a look of consternation, then a 
frown, on the face of the Padre. With a 
ringing laugh she settled at the side of 
the slaver and accepted the coarse lips 
and rough scraggly beard pressed 
against her soft face. 

As the motley crowd of ruffians grew 
more boisterous under the influence of 
the drink, the girl patched together the 
fragments of conversation that ever and 
again reverted to the plans ahead. The 
party would join another troup of raid- 
ers tomorrow or the next day. The chief 
was annoyed and cursed repeatedly his 
men for the presence of the priest and 
soldiers among the prisoners, In spite 
of the continual quarreling and rivalry 
between Portugal and Spain and the 
freebooting nature of the piratical mu- 
latto colony at Sao Paulo, the Governor 
would never countenance the holding of 
white men as slaves in the plantations. 
From the coarse remarks of the men she 
could guess that before the prisoners 
were brought to the market in Pirati- 
ninga the white men would be missing, 
led off and murdered in the bush. 

Gaily, boisterously, the girl flattered 
the ruffian chief with her caresses, cling- 
ing to his neck and pouring for him bowl 
after bowl of the sharp liquor. Gradu- 
ally, but to the Indian maid, after an 
almost eternal period, a calm crept over 
the camp. The fires flickered out, ex- 
cept one maintained by the guards to 
ward off the preying jaguars. Snores, 
grunts, and muttered oaths came inter- 
mittently from the men, sinking into 
half drunken stupors. 

Finally, the night peace of the jungle 
settled. The weird calls of the night 
birds, the splashing of animals in the 
stream, the intermittent crashes in the 
brake when some large beast plunged 
after its prey, and the continued far-off 
yap, yap, yap of dogs at some Indian 
rancheria in the depths of the forest, 
were the only sounds that came to the 
waiting girl. 

Slowly, tortuously, the Indian girl re- 
moved the heavy arm of the chief thrown 
clumsily across her body. For a moment 
she breathed deeply, then lying closer 
with her right arm across the burly 
form of the slaver, she .cautiously edged 
out the long dagger that lay half hidden 
in the wide cloth sash. Breathlessly, she 
felt its thin double edge in the dark, and 
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breathlessly she worked herself into a 
squatting position above’ the shoulders 
of the man. Slowly and with infinite 
patience she measured the distance from 
the left side with her right hand and 
cautiously placed her left hand above the 
mouth of the sleeping brute. One quick 
lunge of the right hand, a muffled gurgle, 
an involuntary kick, and the giant lay 
quiet at her side. 

Through the dark hours a slim form 
crept backward and forward through the 
camp, crouching when the fires flared, or 
when one of the sleepers was momen- 
tarily awakened by some noise and sat 
up for an instant. Once one of the slavers 
awoke and seized her wrist as she bent 
over him, and precious time was lost 
while she quieted the villain, whisper- 
ing in his ear in broken lingua geral that 
she had slipped away from the chief to 
come to him. It seemed endless time 
before the knife was retrieved and buried 
in his breast. Once, contrary to Indian 
knowledge, she attempted the quicker 
method of slashing the throat of her 
victim, and nearly aroused the guards 
with the gurgling and the threshing of 
the ruffian’s feet. 

“Yasy! Oh, moon, Mother of the 
Waters, hold back until I have done,” 
prayed the girl as the tortuous hours 
passed. “God of the Christians, Nu- 


huai-ja, I fear Thee! For has the Pao 
not said that you detest bloodshed. Only 
let me alone until I have freed your 
laborer to go back to his harvest. 
Tupasy, Mother of the Child God, You 
can understand what no man can.” 

With difficulty the Indian mind kept 
the count—“Three double hands and 
four, I counted before night fell, and two 
are on guard. I must not miss one.” Tedi- 
ously she searched the ground and kept 
track—“One hand and one... . One 
hand and two... three double hands 
and two.” Painfully the exhausted girl 
moved to the side of the Spanish officer, 
and whispering in his ear she cut his 
bonds. “Carai, you are free, the Cam- 
bape are all dead except the guards. I 
will lead you to the muskets. You know 
how to use them, follow softly.” 

The moon had risen above the tall 
forest trees when the firm voice of the 
Spaniard commanded the two ruffians 
dozing at the fire to cast their weapons 
on the ground. As one of them seized 
his gun and jumped to his feet the crack 
of a pistol sounded and he fell headlong. 

Loosened from their bonds the prison- 
ers gathered in the camp and ate raven- 
ously of the meat and mandioca bread 
that remained. The fires flared once 
more, as the white man gave orders to 
bury the terrible shambles and to apply 


The Catholic Literary 


By Robert L. Cutler 


THE interesting story of how two young men 
organized the Catholic Literary League for the 
purpose of spreading information about the 
Church among non-Catholics. The success which 
they have met should encourage others to start sim- 
ilar movements elsewhere for the same purpose. 


W: as laymen and practicing Cath- 
olics, have been urged by our Holy Fa- 
ther to put our practical, everyday Cath- 
olicity into Public Action. The watch- 
word today is Catholic Action. People 
are groping, questioning, worrying today 
as never before. If only we can get them 
interested in our Faith, get them to look 
into the reasons for what-we believe, we 
can safely leave the rest to the grace of 
God. 
Realizing this problem, two young 
Catholic men of Parkersburg, West. Vir- 
ginia, organized-the Catholic. Literary 
League in September, 1934, with the 
object of spreading Catholic. apologeti- 
cal and. doctrinal information, particu- 


larly. among non-Catholics. The first 
feasible way to accomplish this object 
seemed to be the buying and distribution 
of pamphlets and books. In order to 
buy this literature and defray incidental 
expenses, we decided to. solicit member- 
ships of $2.00 (ordinary), $5.00 (spe- 
cial), and $25.00 (sustaining member- 
ship) among the Catholics of Parkers- 
burg. 

For an immediate plan of work the 
Narberth Movement was investigated 
but because of our small financial. in- 
come from memberships we planned to 
try torun the Narberth pamphlets in one 
of the local newspapers as free feature 
articles, should we get permission from 


torture to the surviving Mamaluke until 
he divulged the place of rendezvous with 
the other slavers. 

The Spaniard crossed the abra to 
where the missionary stood over a girl 
crouching on the ground with head 
bowed to her breast. Behind the priest 
he paused and listened to the words: “Be 
not depressed, and remain with us. No, 
I beseech you not to run away to the 
forest back to your people of whom you 
are no longer a part. Nanddé yard, the 
Saviour of Christians, will pity you and 


- hold no evil against you. For is He not 


the God of love who forgave a whole life 
of sin to the thief on the cross in ex- 
change for only a moment’s unselfish 
thought? Nai, He casts out only those 
who have sinned against the Great Spirit 
of God. And you, ‘you have sacrificed 
all for your great love.” Bending over 
the bowed head, and changing to the 
familiar verb, he continued softly, 
“Thou, cufiai, Thou art worthy to live 
and be a mother of a great race which 
time will make of the brown men.” 
Picking up the comb that lay at her feet, 
the Padre placed it in the girl’s folded 
hands. 3 

“U-ra-i!” The Spaniard dropped to 
his knees beside the girl and held her 
face up to his. ‘“U-ra-i, I have come for 
thee.” 


League 


the editor. (The Narberth Movement 
is the plan of Mr. Karl H. Rogers,-of 
Narberth, Pa., who seven years ago 
founded the Catholic Information So- 
ciety and who each month mails a folder 
dealing with some teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church to a selected list of 500 non- 
Catholics in Narberth. At the present 
time Mr. Rogers has over 50 branch- 


societies in the United States and Can- © 


ada, all using this admirable plan. We 
hold a membership in the society and 
are proud to be associated with this vet- 
eran organization of Catholic Apolo- 
gists). 

After securing ecclesiastical permis- 
sion, we approached the Editor of the 
Parkersburg Sentinel and asked him if 
the articles could be run weekly. on the 
Church-page. We tactfully reminded 
him of both the absence of any Catholic 
news and the presence of many. Protest 
ant sermons, church notices, etc., which 
the paper carried almost daily. He 
graciously gave us permission to run 
the articles weekly and arrangements 
were made about sending an article to 
the paper each week. The following 
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Saturday, the first “Catholic Informa- 
tion” column appeared; they have ap- 
peared regularly since. We expected 
a number of letters of protest from non- 
Catholics but instead were delighted 
when many wrote expressing interest 
and approval. 


AVING successfully placed these 

articles in the Sentinel for over 
four months, the other secular newspaper 
of the city, the Parkersburg News, was 
approached with the idea of running a 
similar article in it weekly. Permission 
having been secured, the first of the 
“Catholic Columns” appeared. They have 
since been given a prominent position in 
this paper also. The material for the col- 
umn in the “News” is obtained from 
various Catholic books and periodicals, 
permission being first obtained from the 
publishers. Each article is from 200 
to 500 words in length and the subjects 
are kept as free from controversy as 
possible. 

Wishing to spread this successful 
newspaper work, we approached the 
editors of the newspapers in Sistersville 
and St. Mary’s, W. Va., and again per- 
mission was obtained to run the articles. 
We were greatly encouraged in getting 
the articles into these two papers as 
there is but a negligible number of 
Catholics in either of these towns (popu- 
lation of Sistersville, nearly 4,000 with 
about 200 Catholics; population of St. 
Mary’s, around 2,500 with perhaps 50 
Catholics in the entire county). From 
these four papers the movement spread 
rapidly so that today, after one and one- 
half year’s work, we have fourteen secu- 
lar newspapers in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and New York carry- 
ing the articles weekly. In these papers 
over four hundred articles have ap- 
peared. That they are accomplishing 
good work is shown by the fact that 
the League has received letters from 
non-Catholics living in eight states and 
Canada, asking for ‘information and 
literature. In many sections there are 
non-Catholics who likely have never 
seen a priest or nun but who are curi- 
ous to know more about the Church. 
These articles give them a chance to 
satisfy their curiosity without consult- 
ing a Catholic or making themselves 
liable to ridicule from their own people. 
We have heard of a number of instances 
where people have cut out the articles 
and have saved them for future refer- 
ence. While some of the information 
thus absorbed may lie dormant for a 
long time, eventually some good will 
come of it and it may eventually mean 
the awakening to the grace of conver- 
sion for some souls. We feel sure that 
It will in at least some cases. 

In order to let the-public know the 
true facts about the Mexican situation, 
a series of seven articles was run in the 
Sunday editions of the Parkersburg 


News last year, giving the story of the 
persecution of the Church and of reli- 
gion generally in Mexico. In addition 
to this, hundreds of pamphlets on 
Mexico have been distributed to those 
persons who expressed a desire to know 
the real facts behind the persecution of 
the Church in Mexico. 

The distribution of Catholic literature 
free of charge forms an important feat- 
ure of the League work. When those 
interested write in for information their 
names are immediately placed on our 
mailing list for monthly pamphlets and 
in addition they are sent bundles of 
Catholic magazines and periodicals from 
time to time. Statistics show that in 
eighteen months the League has dis- 
tributed some 1,500 pamphlets, 2,500 
leaflets, 4,000 copies of Catholic maga- 

“zines and about 3,000 copies of the Our 
Sunday Visitor. Each week, about thir- 
ty-five copies of the latter are placed in 
the local hotels, barber shops, railroad 
and bus stations. At a labor rally in 
Parkersburg last year, copies of the 
Catholic Worker were placed in the 
hands of over 300 non-Catholic working 
men who received them with great in- 
terest. Altogether, over 1,000 copies of 
the Catholic Worker have been distri- 
buted around Parkersburg. A remail- 
ing bureau has recently been established 
by the League for the purpose of supply- 
ing copies of Catholic papers and maga- 
zines, not only to non-Catholics, but also 
to priests in the Southern States and in 
the British West Indies. 

On May 1, 1935, the League opened 
its Catholic Library and Reading Room 
in the business section of Parkersburg. 
The Reading Room carries an assort- 
ment of over sixty of the leading Catho- 
lic periodicals, magazines and news- 
papers. The Library opened with some 
three hundred books on its shelves and 
now has about one thousand volumes 
(all donated by Catholic publishers and 
members and friends of the League) 
ranging all the way from fiction-to theol- 
ogy, from juvenile books to selections 
of the Catholic Book of the Month Club. 
For new books a charge of 2 cents a 
day is made. All others are free. The 
Library is open to the-public daily ex- 
cept Sunday and any responsible persons 
signing for books may take them home 
to be read at their leisure. An article 
is run in the Parkersburg News each 
Sunday giving short reviews of the lat- 
est Catholic books in the Library. 


T is the hope of the League that 

soon every city, town and village 
will have its place in this great work 
of spreading the Kingdom of God on 
earth. This is a phase of Catholic Ac- 
tion particularly suited to the laity and 
we cannot, we must not, turn a deaf ear 
to the Holy Father’s appeal for lay co- 
Operation. Catholic societies are invited 
to sponsor the work of the League, 


especially in the matter of inserting the 
articles in local newspapers. When ap- 
proaching your editor, remember that 
you and your fellow Catholics are his 
customers, or, bluntly, you are his bread 
and butter. If you asked him to throw 
the influence of his paper on the side of 
any movement for the good of the town, 
he would probably say yes—but when 
asked to run a series of articles explain- 
ing the Catholic Faith he will likely re- 
ply that that is propaganda. Remind 
him of the preponderance of Protestant 
sermons in his paper, and remind him, 
too, that if you start looking for what 
was said at the little Irish Church across 
the tracks or what Monsignor Blank 
preached about at the Cathedral Sunday, 
you can look till you go blind. Tell him 
that if there is any propaganda, surely 
the denominations have the best of it. 
However, as most editors like to appear 
at least fair-minded, they can generally 
be brought around to your point of view. 
If mere words won't do it, the presence 
of a couple of his best advertising cus- 
tomers on the committee will usually do 
the trick. Remember that you are not 
asking any favors, or making any ex- 
traordinary demand. You are promot- 
ing Catholic Action and the true and 
correct information concerning the 
‘Catholic Church is just as readable, just 
as interesting, and much more im- 
portant than news of the divorce courts, 
sensational murders and the eternal 
political backbiting published every day 
all over the world. 


S we know prejudice against the 
Church is in direct proportion to ig- 
norance of her history and doctrines. No 
advance can be made until prejudice 
is removed, and in many cases the only 
feasible method of approaching the task 
is by the means which the Catholic 
Literary League has employed. Apathy 
among Catholics is not always due to a 
lack of good will but rather to a lack 
of knowledge of how one can go about 
promoting the cause of Catholic Action. 
The plan of action here described opens 
up to the layman an opportunity of co- 
Operation in an extremely important work 


_of the Church, 


The work accomplished by the Catho- 
lic Literary League during the past eigh- 
teen months has been due to the gener- 
ous cooperation and interest given by 
many individuals and organizations. 
Having the full approval of His Excel- 
lency, John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheel- 
ing, and the support of the many friends 
of the League, both clerical and lay, we 
have hopes of carrying an even more 
complete program of Catholic Action. 
Individuals may assist us in this work 
by becoming members of the League; 
organizations by becoming members or 
sponsoring the work of the League in 
various cities and towns. We are sure 
that our Catholic people will not fail us. 
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M ICHAEL felt so much older, 
looking at them, They were actually 
about a year younger than he was and 
he had known them all his life, but now 
there was a great gulf between them 
that only time and understanding would 
ridge. He was sure in his heart that 
they would be his comrades again, that 
they would come to him for enlighten- 
ment when the years had eaten them and 


bitten deep. But now they were on their 
way to play baseball in the little park 
along the river front while there was 
till enough light in the summer sky. 
Michael did not hate them for it; he 
pitied their lack of knowledge and the 
meekness of them. Nor did he hold any 
grudge because they would laugh when 
he tried to tell them of the Party and the 
war against the oppressors. 

It would all come. They would meet 
again.in the new day of the working 
classes, although for the present they 
went their way to the park, away from 
the screech of the elevated and the hot, 
dry air of the city streets to where the 





the canker of idleness and futility had’ 
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Mill 


By J. G. E. Hopkins 


bridge-spanned river flowed like oil past 
the weathered green spot that was a 
park. Even the river, thought Michael, 
even the river was spoiled with the filth 
that capital discarded. 

“Hi, Mike,” they called as they passed 
him, “Mike, the Red.” He grinned and 
they grinned back. 

“T saw Patsy on the way over from 
our block,” called one of the ball-players 
over his shoulder as they moved away, 
“He was lookin’ for ya.” 

“O.K. Thanks, I’ll see him.” 

They went over east, trailing bats 
over the flagged sidewalk and the sound 
of their laughter came back to him. 

It was time for the section meeting. 
New recruits would be there, no doubt, 
men from the WPA gangs. Michael 
had done a lot of talking to the men in 
his own work gang, fellows from the 
West Side who would make good com- 
rades, and some of them had promised 
to look in at the meeting. He wanted to 
meet them if they did come and he 
wanted to hear about the demonstration 
the section was going to make at the 
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“you CHOSE MICHAEL FOR’ AN EX- 
AMPLE,” HE SAID, “I’M GLAD YOU 
DID. 


HE MAKES IT EASY.” 


local relief headquarters. It was a great 
thing to belong to the Party and have 
men like Alvin and Goldberg, smart 
men like them, defer to his opinion and 
ask his advice. It made him forget the 





miserable work he did and the sneers of 
the well-fed passers-by who stopped to 
watch the gangs at work. 

The Party had to win. All that was 
needed was work, work like his and that 
of thousands like him who were in the 
Party to the death. And when their 
time came they would be merciful for a 
little while, not like the capitalists who 
never gave mercy, but only for a little 
while. That was what Goldberg said. 
The men and women who opposed them 
would have to take it when it came. 
Michael thought of his father and felt 
fiercely that it all was just. 


* * * * * 


St. Polycarp’s Church pushed its sin- 
gle, truncated spire up amid a cluster of 
tall, loft buildings that kept the sun from 
it and allowed only a glimmer of light 
to fall from its stained glass windows 
upon the stone floor. The parish had 
seen better days but it was quite enough 
as it was for Father Philip who had 
come to it from a country parish and 
who found his capable hands quite filled 
with it. He liked his church and he 
liked his people and he thought the little 
spire symbolic in a way. There it was 
and the loft buildings could no nothing 
about it. The eight stories of garment 
manufacturers on the one side and the 
twelve stories of miscellaneous furriers, 
silk-throwers and sweatshops on_ the 
other would have to make up theif 
minds to having St. Polycarp’s in there 
like a wedge, keeping them from in- 
heriting the earth. It was a hard strug- 
gle. There were debts to pay and money 
to be raised. And there was no money. 
Plans were to be made; plans for keep- 
ing the children off the streets and in- 
structed; plans for making their parents 
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better behaved. Officious and insolent might help. You should form a reading Michael laughed : 
social workers had to be reasoned with, circle in the parish .. .” “T was up late.” 


jobs were to be found, please God, and 
comfort to be given. 


T the moment, Father Philip was in 
; his rectory across the street from 
the church, occupying the broken-bot- 
tomed chair and trying to forget the 
worn spot in the parlor carpet. His 
earnest and humorless curate was out 
on a sick-call and Father Philip was en- 
tertaining a visitor from Uptown. He 
wished the man from Uptown would 
take his eyes off the worn spot in the 
carpet. It seemed like such an admis- 
sion of St. Polycarp’s temporal inade- 
quacy, but he was hanged if he were go- 
ing to apologize for it. 

“... You must see a lot of it here,” 
the visitor was saying, “poverty, pov- 
erty...” His voice trailed away. 

“It’s not a disease,” broke in Father 

Philip, sharply, “One doesn’t catch it 
from improper hygiene or anything like 
that.” His visitor smiled cautiously and 
raised his hand. 
_ “You do fly off the handle. No, it’s 
not a disease. We used to blame it on 
shiftlessness or laziness, but it seems to 
go deeper than that. Immigration, may- 
be, or industrialization. And now the 
government.” His voice rose in a wail- 
ing cadence. 

Father Philip rose and took a few 
restless steps about the room. 

“This Communism, too,” the man 
continued, as if at a personal grievance, 
“spreading every day and nobody doing 
anything about it. Oh, I suppose you 
try your best but it’s getting away from 
you, I think. Among the young, mostly, 
too. Agitators at work, weaning the 
young people away rom their 
duties . . .” 

It was growing intolerably warm in 
the little, shabby parlor. The front door 
opened and closed and the curate put his 
head in at the room door to report. 

“She died,” he said, sadly, “Poor, 
young woman. I stayed until the end. 
I knew you wouldn’t mind and they 
seemed to want it.” Father Philip patted 
him absently on the shoulder. “People 
shouldn’t have to live like that,” the 
curate burst out angrily, and then, as if 
ashamed, he stopped short, made an 
abrupt little bow to the man from Up- 
town and went out of the room. 

“Would you care to walk a bit,” 
Father Philip put in, “I’ll get into my 
Street clothes in a moment.” He bustled 
off upstairs. On returning he found his 
Visitor still in a speculative mood. 

“I was looking out the window while 
you were dressing,” said the man. “The 
faces of the people going by; they’re 
hot a very interesting lot, one would 
think, Sometimes, I think the whole 
trouble lies in a lack of ideas. If they 


would think of things, the good, the. 


beautiful, the true, as the poet says, it 





Father Philip’s face was blank of “But you haven’t come to see me. The 
feeling when he turned to the speaker. boys’ club. Remember ?” 
“Maybe you're right. I'll think about “T’ve been busy, Father.” 
it,” he said. “The Party, Michael ?” 

The two men stood irresolute on the A shadow passed across the boy’s face 
rectory steps. It was a perfect New and, as if some barrier had grown out of 
York summer evening; the sky was_ the earth between them, the friendly tone 
gloriously blue with the first, faint of the talk seemed to change and dis- 
streakings of dark in the east and a © sipate. 
thin, crescent moon high overhead. The “Yeah, the Party.” 


familiar, noisy hum of the city was all “I do wish you’d come over and talk 
about them. There was a small queue with me.” 
lined up before the motion-picture “Tt wouldn’t be any use. We'd only 


theater at the corner of the avenue and fight and I don’t want to fight with you.” 
the red and blue, winking signs in the 


beershop windows added one more note HE priest dropped his light tone 
of warmth to the atmosphere. Sounds as he spoke: 

travelled far in the thin air and the “Aren’t there two sides to it, 
priest felt an odd sense of nearness to Michael?” 

the people walking. A young man anda “Not with me.” 

girl passed along the opposite side of “But there are always .. .” 

the way. The girl was laughing at The boy broke in and there was sup- 


something her escort had said, and as_ pressed passion in his voice that tensed 
Father Philip watched them, the man’s it and made it sharp: 
hand unconsciously went to his hat brim “I haven’t forgot, Father, everything 
as he passed the church. It was hard to you did that time. But I don’t come 
think of evil things at such a time or to around and tell you how to run your 
have fears of riot and overturn, sur- church. Some day when everything 
rounded as he was by the commonplace. comes out right, I’ll show you I’m white. 
“Which way?” he asked the man from But now I’m running my own life. Sure, 


Uptown. I’m a Catholic . . . but my politics is 
“As you please.” my own, see.” 
“The water-front, then. It will be “All right, Michael.” 

cooler.” “You're not sore, Father. I wouldn’t 


want you to be sore.” 
The priest shook the extended hand 
HE section meeting had broken up __ but his face was very grave. 
early. Only one of the men “T’m not sore. Come over and see me 
Michael had approached about the Party if you get a chance. I'll always be glad 
had come and even he had refused to to see you.” 
join the organization, but Michael was “G’night, Father.” 
not discouraged. It all would take time As the boy turned the corner, Father 
and much work. Now in the dusk he Philip turned with a word of apology to 
was on his way to the room he rented his neglected companion: 


* * * * * 


from an old fellow-worker of his “Shall we be getting along?” 
father’s. He would read a little and go The man from Uptown walked in 
to bed. Some of the art-project workers silence for a moment: 

in the Party were giving a dance in “T couldn’t help hearing,” he said at 
their studio for the benefit of something last, “you were much too patient.” 

or other, but Michael did not care to go. “Should I have excommunicated him 


It was always the same, music from a_ on the spot?” inquired the priest, but 
tinny phonograph and cheap liquor, there was no humor in his tone. 

ostentatiously shabby  girl-comrades, “Nothing so melodramatic,” replied 
with hot, hungry eyes and the ever- the man, laughing a little, “but he’s such 
lasting chatter about themselves that a malignant young Red, evidently. 
artists seemed to revel in. Besides, There’s an illustration of what I meant 
Michael was no way sure that the art- before. The foreign agitators work on 
comrades were as much interested in the second generation of the immigrants 
the Party as in the absence of work. As and corrupt it before it realizes that it 
he rounded a corner, he ran into Father stands to inherit the earth. These young 


Philip before he could evade him. people with everything to look forward 
“Hello, Father,” to, and yet they go Communist. Throw- 
The priest swung about and took his ing away their future...” 

hand, shaking it quickly. “How about their past?” 

“How are you, Michael ?” “You’re not serious, are you? Past? 
“Pretty good, Father.” He made as if Of a boy that age? No; you're joking 
to walk on. again. Take that boy who just left us: 


“You haven’t been up to see me. I He talked of being a Catholic. He can’t 
saw you at Mass last Sunday; the last know that his politics, as he called them, 
one, wasn’t it?” are under the ban of the Church. The 
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Wake Thou My Song 
By Theodora Bates Cogswell 
“The curious barp of man’s body.”—Bacon. 


VER the thousand strings that make 
My being, dear Lord, tenderly 
Sweep Thy skilled touch—and let it wake 
Sweet music of sincerity. 


May every eager note outpoured 
Ring pure and true. Let love inspire 
And health attune a full-toned chord 
Responsively to Thy desire. 


O Master, grant my whole song be— 
Or glad or sad—upraised for Thee. 














very philosophy of the thing is anti- 
Christian. You can’t square them off.” 

“Life isn’t altogether a matter of 
philosophy. The emotions are pretty im- 
portant and there’s more emotion in 
Communism than there is philosophy.” 

“Emotion?” The man spoke almost 
in a shocked manner. 

“Of course, of course.” Father Philip’s 
voice was impatient and irritated. 
“Emotion springing out of the sense of 


injustice. Maybe you’ve never experi- 
enced it. Let me tell you, it’s not 
pleasant.” 


The dark had completely fallen and 
the streets were quieter of traffic noises. 
Groups of tenement dwellers sat out in 
front of their homes, talking and calling 
to one another; the rectangular, tall 
houses showed patches of lighted win- 
dows and the sound of radios was every- 
where. 

“T don’t agree with you,” said the 
man from Uptown, “That idea about 
emotions: it’s wrong.” 

“You think so?” 

“The boy we met. It’s selfishness and 
laziness and wounded vanity. They 
suppose that an overturn would improve 
them and it flatters them to go against 
the stream. That’s what makes them 
Communists.” 


HE river was before them at the foot 

of the block they were entering. 
There was darkness here and silence, 
quite different from the block above 
where all had been raucous life. The 
houses were deserted and few, black 
shapes of warehouses, with iron shutters 
closed over their windows like blinded 
eyes, stood close around the. vacant 
dwellings. A little pier, long-disused, 
ran out into the river and on it the two 
men sat after they had picked their way 
gingerly through the refuse that littered 
the roadway. A tug moved quickly 
across their line of vision, a dark shape 
on the water, the panting of its engines 
very clearly heard. , 






Father Philip lit his pipe and leaned 
back against a post. 

“You chose Michael for an example,” 
he said. “I’m glad you did. He makes 
it easy.” 

- The man from Uptown did not seem 
quite comfortable, perched as he was on 
the narrow, broken stringpiece, but 
Father Philip went on inexorably. 

“Michael was graduating from our 
parochial school the year after I came 
here from the country. He was a clever 
boy and I remember hearing him speak 
at an elocution contest. We had marked 
him down for high school and I went to 
see his father about it. The father was 
a good man, he agreed with me that 
Michael should go far but he earned only 
a small wage at his trade; he was a wood- 
worker and had a little shop of his own 
at the time. He thought it would be bet- 
ter for Michael to learn the trade with 
him, I thought it over and the idea 
seemed good, for the old man was a fine 
type of old-world craftsman, painstaking 
and expert, with a joy in his work that 
is good for any man. I had hoped Michael 
might learn this from his father as well 
as his trade. That was in 1928. 

“T suppose he kept on at night school. 
I hadn’t much time to keep tabs on indi- 
viduals as I might have wanted to do 
and I lost sight of the boy. I used to see 
his father from time to time at Mass; 
once he came to ask a Mass said for his 
wife, long dead. He had a fifty-cent 
piece for the offering and he held it out 
to me as if he were ashamed. I refused 
to take it and he kept insisting that he 
could well spare it, but I wouldn’t have 
it. He told me, then, that he was work- 
ing for a large corporation in their wood- 
working plant. The shop of his own had 
gone and people were beginning to talk 
about the depression and prosperity just 
around the corner. 

“When next I saw him I was shocked 
at his appearance. It was about a year 
after he had come about the Mass and he 
had aged terribly. I should have known 


why. Take a man who is used to his 
own small business and who took pride 
in his craft and put him to work in an 
efficiency-ridden modern factory. Work 
him by the clock, dock his pay because 
he stops to make perfect something your 
fools of foremen would never see. That 
was what happened. Michael was doing 
well, he told me. 


“TV DON’T know what took place after 

that but I can guess. I suppose 
he lost his first job and was glad of 
it, glad to be quit of the endless tedium 
and the lack of appreciation, until he be- 
gan to look for another. There were no 
jobs that year, it seems. Not even bad 
ones. And I can imagine the hopeless- 
ness that came down on him as he took 
his pride from door to unwilling door, 
looking for work that did not exist. It’s 
not only hunger that starves a man. 

“Michael came to see me in December 
of that year, three weeks before Christ- 
mas. He didn’t say much; he just looked 
at me with the look a dog gives you be- 
fore you whip it and managed to say a 
few words. I went with him; down here 
it was, in that third house from the cor- 
ner, on the top floor. A poor family had 
taken them in the night before. Michael 
had no place either, it seemed, and they 
had walked the streets together, they and 
their peasant pride. Then the sickness 
had come on the father and they had 
been given refuge on that top floor. The 
city has condemned those houses now, you 
see. They should have been condemned 
twenty years ago and yet they sheltered 
a dying man that night. 

“T knelt beside the old man where he 
lay on a heap of blankets on the floor by 
the window and Michael knelt beside me. 
The people who lived there had gone 
into their other room, good souls, to give 
us privacy, and I anointed him. He 
came to himself for a moment and smiled 
at us, but when I asked him why he had 
not come to us before, he only shook his 
head a little and closed his eyes. He 
never opened them again. 

“The church burried him and I tried 
to help the boy, but he wouldn’t be 
helped much. He went his own way, 
thereafter, in spite of me. He’s ona 
government project now, and you saw 
him tonight.” 

The lights of Long Island glittered 
on the far shore of the river. The man 
from Uptown shrugged his shoulders: 

“You haven’t made out a case,” he 
said. “There’s always seasonal unem- 
ployment in manual trades and the man’s 
pride was to blame as much as anything 
else. You said so yourself.” 

“You asked me how emotion made 
Communists,” said Father Philip. 

“And the employer who let the maf 
go because he wasn’t efficient, he wasn't 
much to blame either.” 

“No,” said Father Philip, “he might 
have been you.” 
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On Two Half-Truths 





On What Professor Julian Huxley Told Eugenists About Eugenics 


Paroressor JULIAN HUXLEY 
came very near the nerve of the whole 
social truth in a recent address to a con- 
gress on Eugenics. It is not even any 
disrespect to him, as a skillful social sur- 
geon, to say that in a sense he almost 
blundered on the truth; for none of the 
other blind and blundering social sur- 
geons have ever come within a mile of it. 
That he should deliver so fresh a truth 
to a company of Eugenists, and be ex- 
pected to talk seriously about Eugenics, 
all that, however horrible in itself, is 
now part of a quaint old ritual to which 
the world has long been reconciled. 

There must be many parts of our old 
Royal or Parliamentary ritual, descend- 
ing from the Dark Ages, which refer 
obscurely to very remote feudal and even 
barbaric conditions; which would seem 
horrible to civilized men if restored with 
their complete context. The original 
suggestions of Eugenics were equally 
savage, and if not quite so old, are now 
at least old enough to be stale. What is 
more important about a man like Julian 
Huxley’s genius and generation is what 
he actually said to the Eugenists about 
Eugenics. His address was carefully 
balanced and excellently expressed; but 
it is still true to say that most of it could 
be summed up in the two words “nothing 
doing.” That is where he came so near 
to the nerve of the normal; and at least 
half of the truth. If he had discovered 
the whole truth, he would have wound 
up the meeting by dissolving the society ; 
and not only hinted that there was 
nothing doing, but prayed aloud to God 
in public that nothing might ever be 
done. 

The hugely important half-truth which 
he discovered was this. He pointed out 
that Eugenists have hitherto talked about 
breeding types useful to society; and 
have been very fastidious and critical 
about the types, without being in the least 
fastidious or critical about the society. 
But those who say Society, and only 
mean industrial capitalism, are even 
more narrow than those who say Society 
and only mean Park Ave. As Pro- 
fessor Huxley pointed out, if we merely 
breed types suited to this existing society, 
we should only breed for docility in many 
wage-slaves, and enterprise (which is 
rather a euphemism) in a few masters. 

Indeed the logical process of fitting 
human beings to a social system could 
be carried in fancy far beyond anything 
he suggested. We might breed certain 
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animals called miners on the pattern of 
moles, as men so constructed as to be 
contented in the dark; or human beings 
as thick-skinned as hippopotami, to be 
indifferent to dirt, that they might be 
more satisfied in the sewers. At the other 
and higher extreme of social life it would 
be necessary to produce pachyderms. In 
Congress we should require -moral 
pachyderms, not pricked to any irrita- 
tion by trifles like being bribed or black- 
mailed; and we should have to evolve a 
special type with exquisite patience, and 
the endurance of any amount of wordy 
and hypothetical nonsense, to attend the 
meetings of Congresses on Eugenics. 

But the point is that the Professor has 
found the point; even if it is so sharp a 
point that it really pricks the whole gas- 
balloon of the present prospects of the 
science. He really said, in so many 
words, that it is useless to talk about 
breeding the social types that are useful 
to our society, until we are reasonably 
agreed that our society is useful to God 
or man. In logic we might infer that the 
Eugenists Club will not meet again until 
the whole of the present social system 
has been destroyed. 


ND that is exactly where we come 
into collision with the other half of 

the truth, which I think Prof. Julian 
Huxley does not quite understand. He 
can see that our present system is arti- 
ficial and unequal and unjust; but I am 
not certain that he sees the queerest 
quality about it. It is an artificial society ; 
and setting it to breed the natural man 
is like leaving the selection to a man with 
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a wig and a wooden leg and a glass eye 
and false teeth; that he may design the 
normal human animal. But the point is 
that the society is simply a commercial 
company for selling wigs and wooden 
legs; a permanent wave that might just 
as well be a permanent wig; and a glass 
eye that may be extended to changing the 
other eye into glass. In other words, it 
is one in which the natural things are 
systematically sacrificed to the artificial 
things; it is not a question of whether 
the artificial things can be tolerated as 
substitutes, but of how long the natural 
things will be tolerated at all. It is also 
an unequal society and an unjust society ; 
and that is why, among other artificial 
things, it has produced the science of 
Eugenics. 

The Professor has not only got the 
cart before the horse; he has got the 
cart before the cart-maker. Like so 
many of his school, he has fallen into a 
philosophical error that could be cor- 
rected by an historical date. Nobody 
ever even heard of Eugenics, until every- 
body had long accepted this artificial 
society, with its docility of wage-slaves 
and its insolence of millionaires. Eu- 
genics, every bit as much as Industrial 
Psychology and all the rest of the pluto- 
cratic bunkum, was itself produced 
wholly and entirely out of that plutocracy. 


HERE is something almost pathetic 

in Professor Huxley saying, with his 
own beautiful innocence and sincerity, 
that Eugenics would now only mean do- 
cility in the millions and mastery by the 
millionaire. Why, what in the world 
does he imagine that it was ever meant 
to mean? For what purpose does he 
fancy it was ever provided with modern 
publicity or modern funds? He might 
as well say that motor racing must wait, 
until we have got over our modern craze 
for speed. He might as well say that 
advertisement must wait, until we have 
purged ourselves of our thirst for pub- 
licity. He might as well say that capi- 
talism must wait for the end of capitalism, 
before it begins a real campaign of 
capitalism, as say that we must wait for 
a society of free and virile men in order 
to begin experiments in Eugenics. If 
ever the professors do live to see the free 
and virile man, in possession of his home 
and his human rights, and if they then 
approach him with proposals about the 
breeding of his own children, the effect 
will astonish them very much. 





The Passion and the Poets 


An examination of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s poetry will not discover any con- 
spicuous example of the devotion we 
have been noting in other English 
writers. He is not the poet of the Pas- 
sion in the sense in which Lionel John- 
son was. His verse contains no such 
tribute to the Cross as that of the Blessed 
Robert Southwell, S.J., or Crashaw. 
Nevertheless, it seems wise to include 
him in this series, for he represents a 
new era in Catholic poetry. 

If you turn from reading Patmore or 
Francis Thompson to this hilarious bard 
you find yourself in an entirely different 
atmosphere. And the difference is the 
more apparent by reason of the fact that 
all profess the same Faith. But while 
the earlier poets, and Patmore in par- 
ticular, are overwhelmed by the difficulty 
of singing the songs of Sion in a strange 
land, G. K. C. exhibits a militant atti- 
tude. So far from retreating from an 
unsympathetic crowd, he mingles joy- 
fully with it. The Catholic poets of the 
nineteenth century were driven into re- 
treat by the alien character of their 
surroundings and tended to become 
“precious.” But there is nothing exotic 
about G. K. C. He belongs to the jour- 
nalistic world. It was in the rough, 
democratic school of Fleet Street—the 
London newspaper quarter—that he 
learned his trade. Reading many of his 
lighter verses you can hear the rumble 
of city traffic and the cry of newsboys 
selling evening papers. 

That is not the atmosphere in which 
you might expect religious verse to be 
born. But you would be mistaken. It is 
precisely Chesterton’s achievement that 
he has brought Catholicism out of its 
hidden places into the street. Of a four- 
teenth century poet it has been said that 
“he saw Christ walking in English fields 
in the dress of an English laborer.” It 
is true to say of Chesterton that he has 
seen Christ amid the roar of London 
streets. He reflects the jubilant and mili- 
tant mood in which much English 
Catholicism finds itself today, a mood 
not unlike that of schoolboys let loose to 
enjoy a holiday in the open. It is spring- 
time and the “winter of their discontent” 
under penal conditions is forgotten, and 
with it is forgotten the shy and hyper- 
sensitive attitude towards the outside 
world which those conditions begot. 
This mood is reflected in a little poem 


G. K. Chesterton 
By Daniel B. Pulsford 


which he wrote at the time of his recep- 
tion into the Church in 1922. After 
describing how he returned to his former 
haunts and found all the world changed 
he concluded : 


And all these things are less than dust 
to me 
Because my name is Lazarus and I live. 


It is the consciousness of a spiritual 
rebirth, and of the freshness and vitality 
of what is sometimes called the Old Re- 
ligion, and the glory of a New Day that 
gives his poetry its characteristic note. 
Consequently his thought hovers more 
around the Nativity and the Resurrec- 
tion than around the Cross. But there is 
one exception and it is interesting to see 
what this is and to account for its 
presence. 

It must be remembered that, above all 
things, Mr. Chesterton is a romanticist. 
That is one of the features of the youth- 
fulness which one remarks in him. He 
has all the child’s delight in stories of 
knights and dragons, fairies and witches. 
This is part of his reaction to the dreary, 
unimaginative and ungenerous creed of 
modern materialism. Francis Thomp- 
son wrote: 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But that does not apply to the author 
of The Napoleon of Nottinghill and 
other grotesquely impossible stories. He 
can find the wonderful and the beautiful 
everywhere. Such a man_ naturally 
champions the age of romance. He is at 
home in the Middle Ages. Like St. 
Francis he belongs in spirit to the ancient 
chivalry. He has caught the very spirit 
of that romantic movement which owed 
so much to the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


OW there is one curious thing 

about Christian chivalry, a thing 
which distinguishes it from our utilitarian 
age. I mean, its conception of fighting. 
The difference may be put briefly by say- 
ing that the modern fights for victory 
but the medieval warrior fought for 
honor. Militarism was not a trade, but 
a gay, adventurous business offering the 
warrior the joy of combat but, it might 
be, little other reward. In fact, the great 
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romance of Christendom—that of Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table— 
was the romance of a defeated man. It 
was this feature of the ancient chivalry 
which appealed to Chesterton, and it was 
because he fought in this spirit that he 
has been so often called a modern knight. 
It is found in those early Fleet Street 
ballads and songs which were the first 
attempts of his poetic genius. There is 
for instance The Song of Defeat in which 
he flung his defiant challenge to the 
powers of Mammon that were triumph- 
ing everywhere in English politics and 
journalism. The immediate occasion of 
this outburst need not now concern us. 
All we need know is that the verses recall 
the Boer War, when the writer was, as 
he tells us, “twenty and odd years old.” 
Here is the first verse: 


The line breaks and the guns go under, 

The lords and the lackeys ride the plain; 

I draw deep breaths of the dawn and 
thunder, 

And the whole of my heart grows young 
again. 

For our chiefs said “Done,” and I did not 
deem it; 

Our seers said “Peace,” and it was not 
peace ; 

Earth will grow worse till men redeem it, 

And wars more evil, ere all wars cease. 

But the old flags reel and the old drums 
rattle, 

As once in my life they throbbed and 
reeled ; 

I have found my youth in the lost battle, 

I have found my heart on the battlefield. 

For we that fight till the world is free, 

We are not easy in victory: 

We have known each other too long, my 
brother, 

And fought each other, the world and we. 


A Song of Defeat expresses something 
which is fundamental to the philosophy 
of Christendom, and it is fundamental to 
the philosophy of the man under con- 
sideration. Moreover, it gives us, as 
does nothing else in his writings, the 
manner of his approach to the Cross. It 
is the Song which enables us to under- 
stand the standpoint from which he views 
Calvary. Because this is something 
worth pondering I propose to devote 
some little space to the subject and to 
quote extensively. 

I have said that the philosophy of the 
verse I cited is fundamental to the 
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philosophy of Christendom. I might 
have said that it is fundaniental to the 
paganism which ultimately accepted 
Christianity. This will be seen if we 
look through Chesterton’s eyes at the 
two great epics of the ancient civilization 
—Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s Aeneid. 
In The Everlasting Man, which is prob- 
ably his greatest prose work, he writes 
thus of Homer’s immortal poem: “The 
poet has so conceived the poem that his 
sympathies apparently, and those of his 
reader certainly, are on the side of the 
vanquished rather than of the victor. 
And this is a sentiment which increases 
in the poetical tradition even as the 
poetical origin itself recedes. .. . The tale 
of the end of Troy shall have no end- 
ing; for it is lifted up for ever into living 
echoes, immortal as our hopelessness and 
our hope. Troy standing was a small 
thing that may have stood nameless for 
ages. But Troy falling has been caught 
up in a flame and suspended in an im- 
mortal instant of annihilation; and be- 
catise it was destroyed with fire the fire 
shall never be destroyed.” 

He traces the same sentiment in that 
epic of Virgil’s wherein the Latin poet 
tells the story of the fugitive from Troy 
who founded Rome. “The whole of his 
great patriotic epic is in a very peculiar 
sense founded upon the fall of Troy ; that 
is, upon an avowed pride in Troy al- 
though she had fallen. In tracing to 
Trojans the foundations of his beloved 
race and republic, he began what may be 
called the great Trojan tradition which 
runs through medieval history. We 
have already seen the first hint of it in 
the pathos of Homer about Hector. But 
Virgil turned it not merely into a litera- 
ture but into a legend. And it was a 
legend of the almost divine dignity that 
belongs to the defeated. This was one 
of the traditions that did truly prepare 
the world for the coming of Christianity 
and especially of Christian chivalry. 
This is what did help to sustain civiliza- 
tion through the incessant defeats of the 
Dark Ages and the barbarian wars, out 
of which what we call chivalry was born. 
It is the moral attitude of the man with 
his back to the wall; and it was the wall 
of Troy.” 


T is a fact that Western—that is, 

Roman—civilization was established 
according to this legend by a defeated 
man and that it was this which was the 
Point of contact between it and the re- 
ligion of the Cross. As the Rome of the 
Emperors was due to a man who had 
been overcome, so the Rome of the 
Papacy could trace its origin to the 
Crucified Son of God. And as Chester- 
ton found this chivalric ideal at the roots 
of European history, so he found it at 
the roots of English history. 

The man who made England was Al- 
fred, commonly called the Great, and the 
story of Alfred and of his defeat by and 








eventual victory over the heathen Danes 
has been vividly told in the stirring 
Ballad of the White Horse. This is one 
of Chesterton’s most successful poems. 
But few of its verses are so moving as 
those which express the opposing temper 
of Christian and heathen warriors. 


LFRED has entered the Danish camp 
disguised as a wandering minstrel. 
He is taunted by victorious Guthrum on 
account of the fact that he and his Saxon 
kinsmen worship One Who was slain 
and that they are taught to forgive their 
enemies rather than take revenge—the 
old heathen taunt which is not unheard 
even today. Alfred seizes the harp and 
flings back his defiant answer. Here are 
the verses that are relevant to our 
subject: 


But though I lie on the floor of the world, 
With the seven sins for rods, 
I would rather fall with Adam 
Than rise with all your gods. 


Sirs, I am but a nameless man, 

A rhymester without home, 

Yet since I come of the Wessex clay 
And carry the cross of Rome, 


I will even answer the mighty earl 

That asked of Wessex men 

Why they be meek and monkish folk, 

And bow to the White Lord’s broken 
yoke ; 

What sign have we save blood and 
smoke ? 

Here is my answer then. 


That on you is fallen the shadow, 

And not upon the Name; 

That though we scatter and though we 
fly, 

And you hang over us like the sky, 

You are more tired of victory, 

Than we are tired of shame. 


That though you hunt the Christian man 
Like a hare on the hill-side, 

The hare has still more heart to run 
Than you have heart to ride. 


That though all lances split on you, 
And swords be heaved in vain, 
We have more lust again to lose 
Than you to win again. 


At the conclusion of The Everlasting 
Man there is a chapter entitled The Five 
Deaths of the Faith which puts in an- 
other form what these verses say. It is 
summed up in this way: “This is the 
final fact, and it is the most extraordinary 
of all. The faith has not only often died 
but it has often died of old age. It has 
not only been often killed but it has often 
died a natural death ; in the sense of com- 
ing to a natural and necessary end. It is 
obvious that it has survived the most 
savage and the most universal persecu- 
tions from the shock of the Diocletian 
fury to the shock of the French Revolu- 
tion. But it has a more strange and even 
a more weird tenacity; it has survived 


not only war but peace. It has not only 
died often but degenerated often and de- 
cayed often; it has survived its own 
weakness and even its own surrender. 
We need not repeat what is so obvious 
about the beauty of the end of Christ in 
its wedding of youth and death... .” 

There at last we come to the heart of 
the whole matter. This tradition which 
lay at the root of imperial Rome and of 
Christendom is the tradition of the 
Cross, of victory through suffering, ot 
triumph through defeat, of heroism 
shown by surrender, of weakness over- 
coming strength. At first sight it might 
seem that Mr. Chesterton was too in- 
toxicated with the joy of battle, too con- 
scious of the resurrection of the Church 
in these latter days to give due place to 
the Cross. But when we look closer we 
see that he fights as one of those knights 
who bore the Cross upon their breasts 
and that the wonder of this resurrection 
lies for him precisely in the fact that it 
follows what appeared to be the final clos- 
ing of the sepulchre. 


UT if any one should doubt whether 

he places sufficient emphasis on 
the Tragedy of Calvary and sees the 
Cross in its true proportions, let him 
ponder those words, in the book already 
quoted, wherewith he tells us how cen- 
tral to the story of the Gospels is the final 
scene of Golgotha. The primary thing 
that Jesus was going to do, he tells us, 
was to die. “He was going to do other 
things equally definite and objective ; we 
might almost say equally external and 
material. But from first to last the most 
definite fact is that he is going to die. 
No two things could possibly be more dif- 
ferent than the death of Socrates and the 
death of Christ. We are meant to feel 
that the death of Socrates was, from the 
point of view of his friends, at least, a 
stupid muddle and miscarriage of justice 
interfering with the flow of a humane 
and lucid, I had almost said a light 
philosophy. We are meant to feel that 
Death was the bride of Christ as Poverty 
was the bride of St. Francis. We are 
meant to feel that his life was in that 
sense a sort of love-affair with death, a 
romance of the pursuit of the ultimate 
sacrifice. From the moment when the 
star goes up like a birthday rocket to the 
moment when the sun is extinguished 
like a funeral torch, the whole story 
moves on wings with the speed and di- 
rection of a drdma, ending in an act be- 
yond words.” 

When we think of G. K. C. we seem to 
hear rounds of gusty laughter and to see 
one whose ample proportions and whose 
associations with the jolly camaraderie 
of Fleet Street would seem to deny any 
claims to asceticism. But there is an- 
other picture of him, indicated by the 
passages I have quoted, and it is that of 
the most humble of the faithful bowing 
before the Cross. 
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—By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Luki, Hunan 


A Twofold Sacrifice 


By A Passionist Father 


On May 10th Father Justin Moore, C.P., passed away at Yiianling, the central 
Mission of the Passionist Fathers’ Vicariate in Hunan, China. The news of this sad 
event was announced in the June issue of THE SIGN on the inside front cover, 
which for some time has been devoted to an appeal for funds to build a hospital 
at Yiianling in an effort to give our Missionaries the care necessary to prevent such 





untimely deaths. 


The brief article which follows is from the pen of a classmate of Father Justi 
who accompanied him to China. On the following page we print part of a letter 
from Father Reginald giving information concerning the last days of Father Justin. 
A succeeding i8sue of THE SIGN will give more detailed information concerning 
the life and work of this heroic young missionary. 


L A YOUNG priest stood looking down 
into the face of his invalid mother. 
Years of sickness had left their mark 
upon her. Yet she had borne her cross 
bravely, and the serenity of a life ever 
conformed in sweet resignation to the 
will of God, shone from her counte- 
nance. And now her joy was complete. 
She had seen her son raised to the honor 
of the Sacred Priesthood. His priestly 
benediction was now upon her. But 
her joy was to be mingled with sorrow. 
The call of duty was soon to deprive 
her of the consoling presence of her 
son. Moreover, the call of duty would 
bring him out of her life, perhaps for- 
ever. It was a summons to the foreign 
missions of China. 

The mother looked up into the face 
of her sacerdotal son. - How well she 
sensed the anguish that was tearing at 
his heart. To him the choice had been 
left either of answering the call to duty, 
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or of remaining to be her consolation 
in her declining years. For days his 
devotion to duty on the one hand, and 
to his mother’s need, on the other, had 


battled for supremacy. Agonizing days, | 
and sleepless nights, passed whilst he | 


struggled with self to make the last de- 
cisive choice. And now he was at the 
point where he must decide. 

Softly the voice of the invalid mother 
broke the silence, and the choice was 
made. “Go, son,” she said, “it is God’s 
will. He will take care of me. May 
His holy will be done.” 

And thus did Father Justin Moore, 
C. P., take leave of her who to him was 
the most dear in life. Who can describe 
what went on in the heart of mother 
and son, when he reluctantly tore him- 
self away from her arms, neither one 
expecting to see each other again. 

His companion missionaries were al- 
ready in Vancouver waiting the day of 
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sailing. When the great ship steamed 
out of port, Father Justin stood with 
them at the rail, watching the Ameri- 
can Continent fade out of sight. He 
was never to see his homeland again. 

A few months later he was hard at 
work in the mission fields, studying the 
language, and adapting himself to his 
new manner of life. 

Toward the end of April, he com- 
plained of not feeling well; a week later 
he took to bed, little aware that the 
terrible typhoid fever had already taken 
a heavy toll on his system, and was soon 


An 


Ox SATURDAY, May 2nd, Father 
Justin and I took a long walk through 
the hills. Whether it was the beautiful 
sunshine that was the cause of it, I 
don’t know, but he was very pleasant 
and cheerful that afternoon. He felt 
tired in the evening, however, and the 
next morning he said Mass quite early 
because he felt, as he said, that sickness 
was coming on, and he wanted to say 
Mass before the ailment got worse. 

After Mass he went to bed, felt well 
again in the course of the day and was 
up and around. But when night drew 
on he complained of chills. We all took 
it to be a bad cold, and so did he. In 
the morning he felt well enough to say 
Mass, after which he took to bed. 

Nine o’clock came that morning and 
he was present for class. But we no- 
ticed he lacked his usual energy. We 
succeeded in persuading him that he was 
sick and that he should stay in bed. He 
was a little worried about himself that 
night and told Father Marcellus and me 
that he had a presentiment of the end 
coming, We considered these thoughts 
the product of a worrisome mind and 
promptly told him to dismiss them. 

The next morning he was up bright 
and early, said Mass and again took to 
bed. I might mention that it is evident 
that he had a singular devotion to the 
Holy Sacrifice. Conditions ran about 
the same, and strange to say, in order 
not to lose too much time from class he 
had the teacher and the two of us come 
into his room for class that afternoon. 
Wednesday morning came and he felt 
that he was really a sick man. He did 
not get up. We brought him Holy 
Communion. 

In the course of the morning Fr. Bona- 
venture, C.P., his faithful nurse, de- 
cided that he should be brought down- 
Stairs, where the Sisters could have easier 
access to him, All the time the terrible 


to send him to an early grave. A week 
later, on May tenth, he gave his peaceful 
soul to God. 

His life’s ambition was accomplished. 
Today he lies at rest among the silent 
hills of Yiianling; but his saintly ex- 
ample lives on in the hearts of those 
for whom he sacrificed his all. 

Father Justin’s mother still lives on. 
She is seventy-seven years of age, and 
has been confined alternately to bed 
and the wheel chair, for the past twenty 
years. Yet, never a complaint is heard 
to escape her lips. The sad news of the 


death of her son, indeed has filled her 
heart with the deepest grief, yet in the 
face of it all, she sweetly bows her head 
in resignation to God’s holy will. 

Her heroism recalls the sacrifice of 
Abraham of old, who in obedience to 
God’s command, proceeded to immolate 
his beloved son, Isaac, on the altar of 
sacrifice. Scripture tells us that God 
spared Abraham’s son. But of this 
mother, He asked an oblation complete. 

The sacrifice was twofold, but only 
the Searcher of hearts knows whose was 
the greater. 


Offering Accepted 


By Reginald Arliss, C.P. 


typhoid was gaining a stronger foothold 
on his whole system. The Sisters then 
took him into their charge. Sister Finan, 
at this time, had a little apprehension 
about the outcome of it all. In fact she 
quietly hinted to Father Quentin that it 
looked like a bad case. 

Wednesday night he was restless; a 
sort of delirium prevailed over his mind. 
Thursday morning dawned and he 
showed signs of improvement. Yet he 
was not sleeping all this while, and this 
was one of the things that was worrying 
him, for he said time and again: “If 
I could only get some sleep!” 


FR. JUSTIN WITH A FRIEND 





Thursday night came and the Fathers 
divided the night among themselves, 
taking a few hours turn at staying with 
the patient. During the whole night 
he was wide awake watching every one 
that came in and out, and examining 
everything that was done in the room. 
He was in a sort of semi-conscious state. 

Another night passed without any- 
thing too alarming taking place. By 
this time Sister Finan’s hopes dropped 
lower. She said he was weakening fast, 
and taking no nourishment, or not 
enough to supply for the energy that he 
was using up. Saturday night came and 
we stayed up with him as usual, ex- 
pecting an exceptionally unrestful night, 
but the opposite happened, which 
aroused our suspicions that the end was 
not far off. 

On Sunday he lost a lot of energy 
and lay listless. About four o’clock the 
same afternoon, all the Fathers were 
summoned to his bedside; they knew the 
end was near when they looked at his 
face. He had the death stare in his eyes, 
and he was gasping for breath. Holy 
Communion was brought to him, and 
upon being asked if he wished to re- 
ceive the Sacred Host, he nodded. It 
seemed that this last consolation was 
what he waited for. From the moment 
that he received, he became weaker and 
weaker, until he breathed his last. Ex- 
teriorly, there was a hard struggle, but 
interiorly there was peace. A few min- 
utes after the clock struck five, he 
passed into his lasting sleep, as the 
Fathers standing about his bedside 
raised their hands in absolution. 

He is laid to rest in the new plot 
outside the walls, and overlooking the 
North River. He must be in heaven 
now, for he spared no sacrifice to give 
himself to God, and to further His work 
as much as was in his power. His ex- 
ample will be an inspiration to all of us. 
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When Torrents Raged 


WH xerin the rope”; “Can’t hold it 
any longer.” “Grab that tree and hang 
on.” Bump! “The current is too swift; 
get another rope!” Bump. Crash! 
Blackest night everywhere; outside a 
cloudburst. Inside the boat, I am 
knocked about like a bean in baby’s 
rattle. And all so unexpected. 

But let us start from the beginning. 
Qn a Sunday morning after Mass I 
left Yianling for my Mission at 
Wangtsun. The weather was fine, and 
the water blue and limpid. The boat I 
was traveling in was very small—ex- 
actly four feet wide. My own com- 
partment was four feet high and six 
feet long, just enough for my bed. That 
day we finished the first quarter of the 
trip, making Four Square Creek, fifteen 
miles from Yiianling. I went to bed 
early that night lulled to sleep by the 
low monotonous talk of the boatmen. 

Suddenly I came to my _ senses, 
startled. My first thought was that the 
boat was being cracked up on the rocks. 
The continual bumping against the 
boulders, the yelling of the boatmen 
making themselves heard above the 
pounding of the water on the roof of 
the boat, the rushing of the river and 
the shrieking of the wind were terrify- 
ing. The roof of the boat leaked. I 
do not know whether it was the crash- 
ing of the boat, or the trickle of cool 
water that dropped just behind my ear 
and down my neck that woke me up. - I 
got to my feet in a hurry, opened the 
front door and saw my cook in the 
prow holding my lantern close up under 
the umbrella so the boatmen could see 
where to tie the boat to keep it from 
being washed down the swift current. 
Even as I watched, the water was rising 
rapidly, and the men no sooner had the 
boat tied securely than they had to 
shift again. Meanwhile the rain fell in 
torrents and the current swept more 
and more in our direction. 

I couldn’t be of any help to the boat- 
men so I went back into my cozy (!) 
compartment. I closed the front door, 
looked out the rear one and let out a 
yell. The rear of the boat was full of 
water, and we were near to being 
swamped. By the time the boat was 
baled out the ropes were again strain- 
ing. Finally the boat was pulled into 
a little cove that had been distovered 
by one of the boatmen. And all this 
happened at midnight. There was no 
more sleep for the boatmen that night. 
To pass away the time, they used the 
wet firewood to build a fire, and enjoy 
a smoke. Any of you who has had his 
eyes smart from the smoke of wet wood 


By Basil Bauer, C.P. 


will know the predicament I was in. I 
did not have the heart to forbid the 
fire, and yet my section was filled with 
the smoke. I took an umbrella—an 
oiled paper one that was very large 
and waterproof—and squatted at the 
back of the boat. I was comparatively 
dry, and free from the smoke. 
Squatting like a frog under a toad- 
stool; what a place and time for medita- 


tion! A few cracks of light from the 
front of the boat. All about is dark 
night. The rain pouring on my um- 


brella, the roar of the whirlpools suck- 
ing down water debris and air, the 
rumbling of the water pouring down 
the mountain side, the moaning of the 
wind and the lashing of the water 
against the banks, the bobbing of the 
boat on the rising waves—all make me 
feel smaller and more helpless than the 
tiniest insect. 

When morning broke the river was 
a raging torrent. All manner of debris 
was sweeping by us at a terrible speed. 
The rain continued all day. To escape 
the smoke from the damp firewood, 
(meals had to be cooked) I would squat 
in the rear, my big Chinese umbrella 
keeping the rain from soaking me. At 
least it kept the rain off till it began to 
leak. Again I had to go inside, but 
couldn’t stay long. And I could not go 
on so because we were tied to a bamboo 
grove which was so thick that I couldn’t 
possibly get through without getting 
soaked. Since I preferred a little water 
to the smoke, I resumed my place under 
the umbrella. 

Another sleepless night followed. At 
half past three in the morning the 
water again rose. The rumble of the 
river I could get used to, but the bump- 
ing of the boat against the rocks would 
not let up, and I could not get used to 
that. Early the next morning, cries of 
“Save us! Save us!” brought me to 





THE BOAT I WAS TRAVELING IN WAS 
VERY SMALL 


my feet in one leap and in another |] 
was outside. Two little girls aged six 
and twelve were riding one at each end 
of the ridge of their house. “Save us! 
Save us!” But what could I do? | 
was helpless. The small boat, empty, 
would hardly stay up in that boiling 
turmoil, but with a cargo it had, it had 
no chance. So I had to stand there and 
send a prayer after them to bring them 
to safety. In no time they were car- 
ried out of sight. 

But they were saved. Missing the 
large whirlpool, they were whirled 
along for sixty miles and then brought 
safely to shore by three heroic men in 
a flat-bottomed boat. Hearing of their 
safety later, the boatmen said: “They 
have a mighty strong hold on life!” 
All morning long houses, logs, rafts, 
cows, pigs, driftwood and bodies of men 
all formed part of that day’s ghastly 
procession. How impotent and weak 
I felt looking at the express speed of 
the boiling water. And yet a flood of 
this kind is a yearly occurrence on the 
North River. In those two nights the 
water rose thirty-five feet. 


OUR nights and three days I spent 

at that place. My cook had prepared 
enough food for four days, and the 
four days were up! He had no idea 
that we would be marooned at one place 
for three days, and neither did I! By 
that time the water had subsided enough 
for us to make headway up river. Two 
days of travel brought us a little past 
the half-way mark to Wangtsun. On 
the third day we came to a rapids that 
was still too high to pull through. So 
we stopped there all that day. Towards 
evening one of the boats that were tied 
up, tried to make the rapids, but the 
water was too swift, and its cable 
parted. The boat swept back, though 
luckily it missed the buried rocks and 
came around safe. Just at that time 
a storm came down river. My boat- 
man, fearing another flood, went back 
a mile to find a small creek that would 
be safe. And that night it did come. 
The other boats had to scurry down the 
current and pull into safety beside us 
at two in the morning. We stayed in 
that creek two more days. 

My diary has this entry for the first 
day’s stop there: “My old cook prepared 
for a four days’ trip and today is the 
eighth day. And we are slightly over 
half-way. Last Friday was somewhat 
of a long day. Rice and a bean curd 
and five stringbeans made up my 
dinner, and the same amount for supper, 
though I did enjoy the coffee. No 
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vegetables can be bought, nor meat, 
except this morning when my cook 
walked five miles to get me a chicken 
that cost me a dollar. The tinned 
sausage and cake that the Sisters of 
Charity had given me when I started 
had been finished, but I still have coffee 
left. Soldiers going up river have no 
vegetables. They cannot go further 
till the river goes down. I am writing 
this in my little section by lantern light. 
The sun came out for a few minutes 
just before sunset, and the stars are 
out, so we ought to have a pleasant day 
tomorrow.” But there was no sun for 
three more days! 


HE second day that we stopped there 

we learned that three of the boats 
did not come back to a place of safety, 
but during the flood hugged the almost 
bare cliff. The water dropping a little, 
they decided to make the rapids in high 
water, by helping each other. The first 
boat to attempt it had almost twenty 
men on it, and over thirty pullers on 
shore. Going through the rapids both 
cables snapped. The boat turned side- 
ways in the current and hit a sub- 
merged boulder. The force of the 
water turned it on its side and then 
bottom up. The twenty men on board 
were drowned ! 

The next day, which was the tenth 
out of Yiianling, we started up river 
again. The rapids that held us up three 
days before was still high. So the boat 
was emptied of everything and pulled 
through and then all the cargo was car- 
ried over land past the rapids and again 
stored on the boat. All that day and 
the next the boatmen pulled and tugged 
and poled and swore and yelled. To- 
wards nightfall we rounded the bend 
that showed us the Wangtsun river- 
front. Eleven days to make sixty 
miles! What a trip! 

I for one was glad to get off that boat 
for a while, even though I had a climb 
of seven hundred stone steps before I 
could sit down in the catechist’s house. 
The Mission was still occupied by the 
soldiers. So I decided to sleep on shore 
that night, see the general in the morn- 
ing and next day start for Paotsing, 
where it would be only a day’s trip 
down by water. Next morning came 
reports from the river front. “Water 
in the river higher than ever before. 
Another big flood!” 

No sign of my boat! I looked 
across the river, but could not see or 
make out any boat that looked like 
mine. For a long two days and a half 
no one could cross the river! I sent 
my cook and he got into the first boat 
to cross the river. Four hours later 
he came back to the Mission, and-I did 
not have to hear what he said. I could 
See it in his face that the boat and 
baggage were still on the top, and not 
Swirling down under the water. The 
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boatman had moored across the river 
in a little cove. My cook says that the 
last flood was worse than the other two. 
I was glad that I had decided to stay 
on shore that night. 

The mortality of this flood, at least 
for Wangtsun, was terrific. Fifty 
soldiers occupying a house on the 
river’s edge were warned during the 
night by the people that the river was 
rising and the house might be swept 
away. The soldiers told the people not 
to worry about them. They felt a false 
confidence that since the other two 
floods had not reached them they were 
safe this time also. But during the 
night, house and all were swept down 
river. So far as I can find out, not a 
single man escaped. 


O* the second day of the high water, 
soldiers occupying a very large boat 
wanted to start down river. The owner 
remonstrated with them, but they in- 
sisted. There were about seventy of 
them on board. So the boatman told 
them to wait a minute. He got off the 
boat and when on shore, delivered his 
ultimatum. “If you want to go down 
now, then I will consider this boat an 
absolute loss, and you will all lose your 
lives, and I will save mine. There is a 
rapids down river that ends in a whirl- 
pool, and you cannot get out of that 
alive when the water is this high.” The 
soldiers left and without the skill of the 
boatman could not get away from the 
whirlpool. All were lost. 

Since I could not get the soldiers to 
move out of, the Mission, I left 
Wangtsun after the high water had gone 
down, and in the same boat I started 
for Paotsing, to reside with Fr. Dunstan 
so that I could get to Wangtsun in one 
day’s notice should the soldiers leave— 
which they promised to do within a 
month. 

We made ten miles that first day, by 


using an iron hook and pulling our- 
selves along the cliffs. Tihe tow path 
was submerged and the water too fast 
to use any oars or poles. That night 
I learned that the Reds were ten miles 
away overland, and a couple of miles 
up river there might be bandits, for 
only shortly before they had robbed a 
mail boat. After having gone through 
so much I did not like to turn back. So, 
trusting in the Good Lord Who had 
taken care of me all this while, I 
forged ahead the next morning, and 
missed the bandits, and stopped ten 
miles from Paotsing. The third day 
we were to make Paotsing. Towards 
noon of that day my cook and one of 
the boatmen got sick. The little rest 
at Wangtsun had put me on my feet 
again, so I took a hand at the oars 
and pole and rope. My many trips had 
stood me in good stead for I was able 
to do my share in making headway. 
Standing on the prow of the boat, pole 
in hand, keeping the boat clear of the 
boulders and rocks, while the other 
boatman pulled, I felt care-free and 
happy. The trip was almost done, the 
dangers past, and I now only had to 
wait for a couple of more hours and I 
would see the broad smiling face of Fr. 
Dunstan welcoming me to his beloved 
Mission of Paotsing where I would feel 
very much at home. 


oe s 


To you who travel by train and car and 
airplane, this snail pace of traveling 
must seem rather primitive. It is—even 
tous. Apart from thé evident dangers it 
brings with it, such methods slow up to 
a patience-breaking degree our opportu- 
nities to do good. We can, however, 
multiply our presence—in a sense—by 
hiring good catechists. Needless to ob- 
serve, we cannot hire them without your 
financial assistance and then success, 
too, depends upon prayer. 
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Seen and Heard in Hunan 


O NE is somewhat surprised to see 
how many children in China carry cop- 
pers about their person. Perhaps it is 
because the coppers are of such a small 
denomination, one small copper being 
valued at *o of a cent. Of course, one 
copper will buy so much over here. 


\fter standing at the class-room door 
for any length of time one wonders at 
the amount of time Chinese pupils use in 
rubbing their ink sticks on the wet slab. 
The children must spend days if not a 
week or more of their school year, in 
making ink. 


Those who have pine trees on their 
mountains and do not wish to sell them, 
once or twice a year strip off the 
branches excepting those near the top. 
For this reason the trees often have the 
form of a cross. As they stand there 
on the mountain top against the sky 
these trees recall to the minds and hearts 
of those who have heard of Jesus, 
thoughts of His Saving Cross and 
3itter Passion. 


After transplanting a bamboo tree the 
Chinese cut off the top ten feet with a 
downward stroke of the knife. This 
helps the roots to get a quicker grip in 
the ground. 


In this district tobacco salesmen roam 
about the country roads going from town 
to town with their rolls of tobacco 
wrapped in straw hanging from both 
ends of a stick across one shoulder. At 
any moment these men.are ready to make 
a sale. On coming to a house they put 
their head in the front gate and call, 
“Does anybody want tobacco?” The 
country people who mostly use pipes, 
smoke leaf tobacco. The city people are 
fond of smoking cigarettes. 


The poor country farmers, considering 
eggs a luxury, will not eat them but bring 
them into the cities and sell them to the 
more well-to-do. In Yianling an egg 
now sells for almost 24 cents Mex. 


The distinguishing marks of the poor 
country beggar in Hunan are the tat- 
tered clothes, the bare feet, a long stick, 
and particularly the double red bag for 
holding rice which hangs over the 
shoulder down in front and in back. 


Chinese school boys who are being in- 
troduced to the sciences have a warm 
spot in their hearts for Benjamin Frank- 
lin and therefore can easily remember 
his name. Benjamin had one thing in 
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common with every Chinese boy—he 
liked to fly kites. 


While mentioning the flying of kites, 
it might well be observed here that this 
is one sport in China that everybody can 
enjoy without loss of face. Boys and 
girls, men and women, old and young, 
the learned and the unlettered can be 
seen at some time or other in the Spring 


SISTER FINAN OF THE SISTERS OF CHAR- 


ITY WITH SOME OF HER ORPHANS 


flying kites. Mr. Stone, a Yiianling 
Christian, was a great kite enthusiast at 
the age of 60. 


Before killing a goat the Chinese give 
it a good drink of wine; this takes the 
strong taste out of the meat. 


F you go to the local Wuki store to 

buy candy the clerk will give it to 
you wrapped in a green leaf with some 
coarse brown paper on the outside and 
tied together with a piece of dry grass. 


The student boarders at the Wuki 
Mission School before each meal rub 
their bowls and chopsticks in the sand 
in the school yard and then wash them 
in the creek outside. They do this for 
cleanliness. 


Boys are boys everywhere. After a 
thunder shower, when a good sized 
puddle has formed in the school yard, 


you will find the boys barefooted and 
with their trousers rolled high, splash- 
ing about to their hearts’ content. 


On the mountainside or in the valley in 
a muddy pool, one often sees a herd of 
25 or more water buffalo. These buffalo 
belong to the various families of each 
district and are given over during the 
off season to the care of one family of 
that district at the rate of $1.50 a month 
for each buffalo. 


*T°HE country medicine shops carry 

very powerful medicines. A little 
Christian girl of five years caught a cold. 
A few days after taking the medicine 
prescribed by the country doctor the 
child became deaf. A blind man who 
was recently being provided for at this 
Mission claimed that his blindness came 
from some medicine that he took. 


Between the bushes on the tea plan- 
tations some of the planters sow corn. 


The mountains about Wuki which are 
perhaps somewhere around 4,000 feet 
high, have corn planted on them 
wherever it can be cultivated. Some- 
times one will run across a corn field not 
50 feet below the very top. 


When the June flood waters subsided 
in the Wuki creek there arose from the 
surface a mist to the height of 15 feet. 
Some of the natives said that this meant 
that the creek was still to rise to that 
height. The next day the sun came out 
and the creek dropped to its normal level. 


The assistant to the local blacksmith 
begins work after breakfast, that is about 
seven or eight o’clock. He gets time off 
for supper and then helps till midnight. 
He eats his employer’s rice and gets 
$26.00 a year. 


Everyone along the street was either 
smiling or laughing. A few men (it was 
evident they were not professional 
musicians) with musical instruments 
were escorting a bride in her chair to 
her mother-in-law’s home. “Why are 
the people all laughing?” I asked the 
catechist who was with me. “Those men 
are playing a funeral dirge,” he replied. 
The Chinese certainly have a sense of 
humor. 


In the early Spring a bird comes up 
among these mountains and keeps re- 
minding the farmers throughout the day: 
“Quickly plant your corn.” This is 4 
song of four notes. 
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Believe it or not, the small Taoyuen 
boats that run between Yiianling and 
Taoyuen when going downstream, go 
backwards. They even shoot the rapids 
backwards. The boats are rather short, 
and broad of beam. They are managed 
by three men. Two men row at the front 
which is the stern of the boat; the other 
man guides the prow of the boat. While 
shooting the rapids, the high and broad 
stern—with the rudder removed—breaks 
the waves to either side, thus keeping the 
boat dry. 


Many elderly Chinese gentlemen use 
a combination pipe and walking stick. 
The stem of the pipe is somewhat over 
three feet long and is made from the root 
of the bamboo tree. The bowl of the 
pipe is of brass. From the under side of 
the bowl, and one piece with it, protrudes 
a brass prong which digs into the ground 
and prevents the pipe from slipping when 
it is used as a walking stick. 


Hollyhocks are called the Dragon 
Boat Flowers in China because they be- 
gin to bloom at the time of the Dragon 
Boat Festival, the 5th day of the Chinese 
5th month. 


The three teachers of the Mission 
School at Wuki were discussing with 
Father Joachim the prospects of this 
year’s corn crop, when one of the 
teachers with a note of pride in his voice 
spoke up and said, “Yes, the corn in my 
back yard has already grown whiskers. 
When the whiskers get black we can 
eat it.” 


The Mission Grammar School is hav- 
ing examinations. The boarders are up 
at 4:50 a.m. preparing for the exams. 
Before class the boys are busy writing, 
filling sheets of paper with the lessons 
they have previously memorized. While 
some pupils are being examined others, 
with book in hand, stand outside the 
class-room door plugging up the matter. 
During the fifteen minutes’ recess be- 
tween the different examinations the 
boys enjoy a swim in the creek just out- 
side the school wall. The final mark is 
not the average mark for all 14 subjects 
but the total mark for all the subjects. 
The brightest boy’s final mark was not 
97 per cent but 1,358. 


NE day while walking through the 
\ country I saw men and women weed- 
ing a rice field. Nowhere were there any 
Signs of the weeds that had been pulled 
up. Where were they putting them? 
Never did I think that they were burying 
them right there in the rice field. The 
following week I ran across a man in the 
fields pulling the weeds so I watched him 
closely. When he haa pulled up a fist 
full of weeds he shoved them in the mud 
right where he was standing, then took 
his foot and buried them deep with a 
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good push. A foreigner cannot very 
well distinguish between the rice plants 
and the weeds: But if you ever have to 
weed a rice field, any blade that is not in 
line with the rows of rice plants can be 
safely pulled up. 


HERE seem to be as many uses for 

bamboo as there are days in a man’s 
life for one is constantly observing new 
and strange uses of this article, which is 
one of God’s greatest gifts to China. 
Who would ever think of a boat using a 
bamboo sail? Yet I have seen a small 
boat making good speed against the cur- 
rent with the help of a sail made of a 
few mats of very thin bamboo. 


It had me puzzled for a few minutes. 
Far off in the distances, across the 
Yangtze River,;was what seemed to be a 
stray cloud. .It.was black and was mov- 
ing up and down like a veil waving in the 
wind. First it would move slowly to one 
side and then slowly back to the other. 
It was a flock of crows. Crows are ex- 
tremely numerous in the lower Yangtze 
Valley. 


It makes your hair stand on end with 
fear when, sailing up a rapid, you see a 
log raft shooting the rapids towards your 
boat. A log raft is a most cumbersome 
and difficult thing to handle. If it hits 
your boat, all is over. On such occa- 
sions as this prayers spontaneously 
spring from the very depths of the soul 
to God for protection. 


We were returning from a walk in the 
country and had yet to cross the river. 
In front of us were three women carry- 
ing firewood; they too had to use the 
ferry. On arriving at the river bank the 
first two women took a small bundle of 
firewood from the top of their load and 
gave it to the boatman as their fare. The 
third woman said she would help to row 
across the river. We paid the usual 
fare, two big coppers apiece or a little 
over a half a cent, Mexican. The river 
was about a quarter of a mile wide. 


“What is the meaning of that little 
make-believe bamboo bridge put across 
that gully?” I asked the gentleman who 
was walking with me. “That is a 
superstitious practice. Somebody’s child 
is sick and he thinks that this bridge will 
help his child to get over his sickness as 
a bridge helps one to get across a gully.” 


It had rained three times that day in 
Wuki and the boys said that it would not 
rain any more that afternoon. It didn’t. 
But after we returned to this city one of 
the boys “lost face.” One afternoon 
while we were sitting on the river bank 
watching the mules, one of them went to 
the river to drink. “Watch that mule, 
she will drink three times. I guarantee 
you that,” said one of the boys to the 
whole group. We watched the mule and 
she drank only twice. So you see, all the 
traditions of the Chinese boys are not 
fool-proof. 


“You can have five or seven buttons 
on your jacket,” said the tailor to me. 
“The custom is for men to wear five or 
seven buttons; the women wear six but- 
tons,” was his explanation. 


One is not in China very long before 
one notices how many things the Chinese 
do in an opposite manner to the way we 
do things. They seem to do things back- 
wards over here. For instance, they 
read a book starting from the back, and 
read down from the upper right corner. 
When a Westerner is displeased with 
anything he puts his thumbs down, but a 
Chinese if he wants to show his dissat- 
isfaction, puts his little fingers down. 
To manifest his pleasure or delight with 
a certain thing or action a Chinese will 
turn one thumb up. If he is extremely 
well pleased, he will turn both thumbs up. 

I am quite aware that the Chinese 
would find many of our customs just as 
strange or amusing. Indeed it would be 
interesting to read the impressions of a 
Chinese gentleman’s visit to the United 
States. They would probably give us an 
opportunity to laugh at ourselves. 








Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


Purpose of the Archconfraternity and Conditions 
of Membership 


N order to enlighten the new 

readers of THe Sicn who wish 
for information about the Archcon- 
fraternity, I think it well to make 
known its purpose and the conditions 
of membership. 

Living with Jesus Crucified—this 
is the simple but sublime purpose of 
the Archconfraternity of the Passion 
of Jesus Christ. This society was be- 
gun in the 18th century by St. Paul 
of the Cross, Founder of the Passion- 
ist Congregation. It has been ap- 
proved by several Popes and en- 
riched by. them with many and 
precious indulgences. 

There are only two conditions re- 
quired for membership: 1. to have 
one’s name inscribed on the official 
register of the Archconfraternity; 2. 
to strive earnestly to practice de- 
votion to the Passion of our Lord so 
far as one is able. A rule of Life 
has been drawn wp, the observance 
of which will be of great assistance 
to the attainment of this end. 

There are no dues attached to 
membership, but a small charge is 
made for The Rule of Life (35 
cents). 

The Rule of Life is simple, easy 


and adopted to every state of life. It 
does not bind under pain of sin. 

The rule is printed in an attractive 
booklet, bound in black keratol leath- 
erette. It is convenient in size 
and may be carried in one’s handbag 
or pocket. 

A beautiful certificate of member- 
ship is sent upon application to all 
those who desire to enroll in this 
Archconfraternity and to live sin- 
cerely in its spirit. 

There must be many readers of 
Tue Sicn who wish to be more de- 
voted to our Lord’s Sacred Passion, 


and who would find that mem- - 


bership in the Archconfraternity 
would help them to love our Lord 
more ardently because of what He 
suffered for us. 

Applications for membership and 
for detailed information should be 
addressed to the local Directors at- 
tached to the Passionist Monasteries 
where the Archconfraternity is es- 
tablished; or to the undersigned 
General Director. 


(Rev.) FatHer Raymonp, C. P. 
St. MIcHAEL’s MoNASTERY, 
Union Ciry, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 

Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sac- 
rifice. 

All requests for feaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 


League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1cN, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 


Masses Said 41 
Masses Heard 51,007 
Holy Communions 37,230 
Visits to B. Sacrament 103,168 
Spiritual Communions 391,536 


Benediction Services 13,402 


Sacrifices, Sufferings 122,452 
Stations of the Cross 17,145 
Visits to the Crucifix 41,542 
Beads of the Five Wounds 189,704 
Offerings of PP. Blood 196,275 
Visits to Our Lady 716,937 
Rosaries 42,722 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 6,477 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,420,224 
Hours of Study, Reading 101,758 
Hours of Labor 70,346 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 57,586 
Acts of Zeal 128,262 
Prayers, Devotions 760,748 
Hours of Silence 91,723 
Various Works 171,594 
Holy Hours 168 





Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers 


and good works the following 


recently deceased relatives and 


friends of our subscribers: 


- DONOVAN 





HILLMAN 


x 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—A men. 
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Palestine and Zionism 





Recent Outbreaks in Palestine Have Again Centered Attention on the 
Holy Land. What is the Zionist Movement and Can It Succeed ? 


“ 

I; even Palestine safe?” was one of 
the questions which I put on record in 
these pages some nine or ten months ago, 
when describing the many causes for 
anxiety which brought about such re- 
markable unity of opposition to Musso- 
lini’s threatened campaign in East 
Africa.’ That particular problem has 
arisen more rapidly and in a more acute 
form, than seemed likely even at that 
time. It involves vastly wider inter- 
ests than either the maintenance of Brit- 
ish prestige in Asia Minor or the actual 
dispute between Arabs and Jews in the 
Holy Land. 

To attribute the present revolt of the 
Arabs against the British Administra- 
tion to Italian propaganda is of course 
utterly ridiculous. Palestine has been a 
hotbed of racial jealousies and conflicts 
ever since the British Government as- 
sumed jurisdiction there as trustees for 
the League of Nations Mandate under 
the Peace Treaties. The very conditions 
of the Mandate were an_ inevitable 
source of conflict and unrest, and there 
have been serious outbreaks of rioting at 
intervals since it became operative. But 
the present outbreak is on a much wider 
scale than even the worst of the previous 
troubles, and it differs from them in that 
the Arabs have this time openly attacked 
the British Administration and the 
British troops and police, instead of 
merely attacking the Jews. 


The General Situation 


ET the upheaval has at least indi- 
rectly been intensified by the Italian 
campaign. I emphasize this because it 
illustrates the infinite complexity of 
European politics and the desperate 
anxiety of all but a few countries to avoid 
any sort of interference with the status 
quo, A resort to force in any country sets 
up irritations and alarms in many others. 
So, when Italy threatened to make war 
against Ethiopia, the other Powers were 
concerned chiefly with the danger that 
Germany would seize the opportunity to 
assert some of her claims in Europe, and 
also with the probable repercussions in 
the neighborhood of Egypt and of the 
Red Sea. 
Fear of such possible troubles, and 
also an optimistic belief that no European 


' 
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country would dare to defy the League 
of Nations if it took concerted action, 
were the main reasons why Italy was 
unanimously opposed. The fear has since 
only increased as a result of Mussolini’s 
successful defiance. But belief in the 
efficacy of the League of Nations as a 
means of preventing war has been shat- 
tered irrevocably. And in the meantime 
the troubles which had been vaguely 
foreseen in Asia Minor and Egypt and 
along the Red Sea have materialized to 
a disturbing extent. 


Reasons for British Policy 


HE causes of the Arab revolt in Pal- 

estine have existed since the Zionist 
experiment was undertaken, but they 
have undoubtedly been intensified by re- 
cent events. British prestige has been 
badly shaken as a result of Italy’s suc- 
cessful defiance of the League, and the 
Arabs—who understand military con- 
quest and have no sympathy with the 
idealistic pacifism of Geneva—have very 
naturally concluded that policy is largely 
governed by military force. Their posi- 
tion in relation to the Jews in Palestine 
has grown steadily weaker as the Jewish 
immigration has continued, and they 
have now taken the law into their own 
hands since they can see no other means 
of forcing the British Government to 
alter its policy. 

That policy, however, is not only the 
outcome of a deliberate pledge given by 
the late Lord Balfour as Foreign Min- 
ister, before Allenby’s conquest of Pales- 
tine, in 1917. It has become involved 
with the whole system of League of Na- 
tions mandates; and it is also a pledge 
which involves either the goodwill or 
the hostility of the Jewish influence in 
every part of the world. Even to modify 
the present policy, which guarantees a 
fixed quota of Jewish immigration 
every year, would involve not only the 
hostility and resentment of the Jewish 
organizations which now look upon the 
British Government as the protector of 
the Jews, but also a most dangerous in- 
terference with the mandatory system 
under which the former territories of 
Germany and Turkey are held. 

It may obviously be argued that this 
mandatory system will sooner or later 
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have to be overthrown if Germany is to 
recover her right to possess colonies in 
Africa and in the East. Nor can it now 
be claimed, as was so often urged in the 
past, that the redistribution of colonies 
could only be effected by consent through 
the instrumentality of the League of Na- 
tions. Mussolini has destroyed that il- 
lusion by undertaking a successful war 
of.open conquest in absolute defiance of 
all the League of Nations’ principles. 
And Germany, when the time comes, and 
she feels strong enough to assert her 
claims, will presumably follow Musso- 
lini’s example at somebody else’s ex- 
pense if she finds it impossible to ob- 
tain her desires in any other way. 

For these reasons it is idle to regard 
the British attitude towards Palestine as 
being governed by any idealistic devo- 
tion to the League of Nations. The plain 
truth is that Allenby’s smashing victory 
against the Turks enabled the Allies to 
divide the former Turkish Empire be- 
tween them. France got Syria, Greece 
got Smyrna and the surrounding terri- 
tories which were afterwards won back 
for Turkey by Mustapha Kemal, and the 
British Government got Palestine. 
Thereby the British Empire gained con- 
trol of the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean down to the Suez Canal, with all 
the vast strategic advantages that im- 
plied, and with infinite possibilities for 
developing a derelict country which is 
the natural gateway for the commerce of 
the Middle East. 


The Balfour Declaration 


HY, having obtained superb ad- 

vantages through Allenby’s mili- 
tary victories, did the British Government 
involve itself in pledges to establish a Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine, with all 
the complications and difficulties, that 
such an experiment must entail? That 
decision was one of the most momentous 
results of the world war. Yet no one can 
pretend that it was demanded either by 
public opinion in England or even by 
any strong conviction in the British War 
Cabinet. 

To this day it would be impossible to 
claim that the decision is regarded with 
any enthusiasm by public opinion in 
England. On the contrary, it is a con- 
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stant source of bewilderment: to the or- 
dinary man. From time to time, when 
Arab riots break out in Palestine and 
the situation is explained in the news- 
papers, the great majority of people ask 
each other with amazement what con- 
ceivable reason there should be why such 
an experiment should ever have been 
undertaken. The answer is always the 
same—that the pledge was irrevocably 
eiven, and cannot now be recalled; that 
the Jews have in fact brought prosperity 
and economic development in which the 
\rabs have admittedly shared; and that, 
in any.event the British Government is 
bound to administer the League of Na- 
tions mandate in Palestine under the con- 
ditions which were originally laid down. 

The full story of the British Cabinet’s 
decision has never yet been revealed. It 
was made at an extremely critical period 
in the world war, when Allenby’s prepa- 
rations for his great thrust against the 
Turks from Egypt were being urgently 
pressed forward, when the Allied armies 
in Europe were threatened with an over- 
whelming German offensive in the ap- 
proaching new year, and when financial 
support for the continuance of the war 
was required on an enormous scale. The 
eoodwill of Jewish finance throughout 
the world was a very important factor at 
the time, and it cannot be ignored as one 
of the chief influences which instigated 
the famous Balfour Declaration of No- 
vember, 1917. 

Balfour was at that time Foreign Sec- 
retary to the British Government, but he 
was personally more interested than any 
other member of it in the Zionist move- 
ment, and the policy has always been 
identified particularly with him. But 
the Balfour Declaration was published 
as the official policy of the British Gov- 
ernment and it was announced with the 
approval of the Allied Governments. It 
was obviously intended to win the sup- 
port of Jewish people and influences 
everywhere—not only in the Allied coun- 
tries but in the German and Austrian 
Empires and particularly in Palestine, 
where Allenby’s campaign was soon 
afterwards launched. 


Zionist Policy Adopted 

HE Declaration was a statement 

that “the British Government view 
with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish 
people and will use their best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of that ob- 
ject,” subject to the condition that 
“nothing should be done which might 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of the existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine.” 

It is no secret that most members of 
the Cabinet had no strong convictions 
concerning the Zionist experiment. I 
remember a curious incident which 
throws light on the matter. The De- 
partment of Information, which later 


grew into the Ministry of Propaganda in 
London, was given a new chief for a 
brief period in the person of Lord Carson 
at about that time. Lord Carson, who 
was himself a member of the War Cabi- 
net, interviewed the principal officials of 
the Department, and I heard a strange 
story from two of them separately within 
the next few days. They had complained 
that they could not direct British propa- 
ganda successfully if they were not given 
information ahead of the newspapers, 
concerning matters of important policy. 
They quoted the Zionist decision as an 
obvious instance of where they had been 
taken by surprise. Carson laughed, and 
said quite frankly that the reason was 
that the Cabinet had no idea when it met 
whether the Zionist policy would be 
adopted or turned down. Actually it 
was adopted, and the announcement was 
made immediately afterwards. 


Reasons for Zionism 


T IS a surprising feature of the de- 
cision that at least two of its influ- 
ential sponsors among those who shaped 
British policy at the time were devout 
Catholics. The chief promoter of the 
plan, under Lord Balfour, was Sir Mark 
Sykes, who was then assistant secretary 
to the War Cabinet with special re- 
sponsibility for all matters concerning 
the Middle East. Working in close asso- 
ciation with Sir Mark Sykes was Gen- 
eral Sir George MacDonogh, a soldier 
of great intellectual gifts and experience, 
who was Director of Military Intelli- 
gence at the War Office. They had both 
formed intense convictions in favor ‘of 
the Zionist experiment, and it would be 
grossly untrue to say that either of them 
was in any way subject to Jewish influ- 
ences. Both had intimate knowledge of 
the Middle East and its political and eco- 
nomic problems, and they both advocated 
the Zionist policy for reasons somewhat 
different to those which had actuated 
Lord Balfour for many years. 

Broadly speaking, the attitude of such 
impartial advocates of Zionism was de- 
cided by several different considerations. 
They had a keen appreciation of the 
immense abilites and organizing power 
of the Jewish race throughout the world ; 
and they sympathized fully with the mod- 
ern movement among an increasing num- 
ber of influential Jews in many countries 
in favor of establishing a “national 
home” for their race in Palestine. They 
saw the Jews everywhere as people with 
an extraordinary consciousness of racial 
tradition, but afflicted in every country 
with a sense of persecution which very 
often led them to try to disguise their 
Jewish origin even though they adhered 
passionately to the traditions of their 
race. The story of the Rothschild family, 
with its enormously influential ramifica- 
tions in all the chief capitals of the 
civilized world, was only typical of simi- 
lar situations in regard to many other 


Jewish families on ‘a less spectacular 
scale. They retained their family and 
racial connections through generation 
after generation regardless of distance or : 
even of differences of language. And no 
matter how exemplary might be the pub- 
lic services of important Jews in many 
countries where they had spent their 
lives, there was always a lingering sus- 
picion of divided allegiance, or at least 
a sense that something was missing from 
that simple attachment to a country 
which is the basis of ordinary patriotism. 
Centuries of history had proved that 

these -feelings were never likely to 
change; and in the meantime the racial 
genius of the Jewish people was being 
thwarted, and deprived of the full scope 
which is found by any other people in 
the whole hearted service of their own 
country. In practice moreover it fre- 
quently took forms which were undesir- 
able from any standpoint. A sense of 
bitterness and frustration made the more 
ardent and imaginative specially prone 
to revolutionary agitation; with the re- 
sult that many of the most famous revo- 
lutionaries of modern times—such as 
Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassalle, Trotsky 
and others—were Jews whose natural 
genius had been turned to destructive 
purposes. Even in the realm of success- 
ful capitalism, the prevalence of Jews 
among the leaders of international finance 
was a constant source of at least poten- 
tial, if not actual, instability. There was 
no apparent reason why the rich Jew who 
had made his money in France should 
not transfer it suddenly to Germany or to 
America or to England. There was 
always a feeling—which has_ been 
largely responsible for such waves of 
anti-Jewish agitation as have swept Ger- 
many since the war—that the Jew was 
without the ordinary sense of patriotic 
or moral restraint in the employment of 
his wealth, since he was always to some 
extent an alien in every country. 


Balfour’s Part 


HESE arguments must be as fa- 

miliar in the United States as in 
Europe. I will not attempt to discuss 
them, but I mention them as reasons why 
certain non-Jewish statesmen and others 
decided to support the Zionist program. 
What appealed to them especialy in that 
program was the belief that, in satisfy- 
ing a legitimate national aspiration on 
the part of an ancient and distinguished 
people, they would not only benefit the 
Jews and also benefit Palestine, but they 
would also remove some of the funda- 
mental causes of unrest in every coun- 
try where the Jews have penetrated. Bal- 
four himself was perhaps influenced most 
by a genuine admiration for Jewish in- 
tellect and Jewish achievements. I re- 
member a remarkable speech made by 
him in his later years in connection with 
the Jewish University in Jerusalem. He 
declared that since he came to manhood 
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three men of really original genius had 
more than any others dominated the 
speculative sciences which had always 
absorbed him. All three were Jews: 
Bergson in metaphysics, Freud in psy- 
chology, and Einstein in mathematics. 


Many Jews Oppose 


O Balfour’s highly trained intellect 

such considerations weighed greatly 
regarding the claims of the Jews to na- 
tional reinstatement. But to the ordinary 
man what appealed much more strongly 
was the very convincing argument that 
the Jews were the only people who could 
be expected to work with real devotion, 
and with a determination to succeed, in 
reviving the economic and social life of 
Palestine. The Turkish Empire had left 
a legacy of destruction and lethargy 
throughout its whole domain. The Arabs 
had neither the instinct nor the tradition 
of reconstruction. Yet if the Turkish 
Empire was to be replaced by a higher 
type of civilization no European people 
could be expected to undertake and carry 
through the task. But the Jews them- 
selves were clamoring for the oppor- 
tunity to rebuild in the land which they 
regarded as the cradle of their race. They 
sought the codperation of the British and 
Allied Governments in obtaining facili- 
ties and security for their labors. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that by no means all the influential Jews 
even in England were in favor of 
Zionism. Some of the most important 
were definitely and even actively hostile. 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, for instance, one of 
the ablest Ministers in the British Gov- 
ernment during the war, was the recog- 
nized leader of the Jewish opposition ; 
just as Sir Herbert Samuel was the chief 
Jewish advocate of the plan in Parlia- 
ment. Montagu held the view (which 
even now is widely held by many Jews) 
that the suggestion that they are aliens 
wherever they live is a slur on their in- 
tegrity, and is flatly contradicted by the 
record of national patriotism among 
naturalized Jews in every country. The 
Rothschild family was by no means 
united in supporting it. The movement 
had originated among the intelligentsia 
and its chief advocates were largely in- 
fluenced by religious considerations. 

Needless to say, the practical objections 
to the experiment have been urged again 
and again. They are so obvious that few 
people even atfempt to provide the 
answer. Everybody knows that the or- 
dinary Jew in any walk of life in other 
countries was most unlikely to desire to 
become a colonist under most discourag- 
ing conditions, in a desperately back- 
ward and largely sterile country. Even 
when the experiment was tried, many 
thousands of young enthusiasts who went 
out to colonize as Zionists abandoned the 
attempt; so that for a time the whole ex- 
periment seemed likely to collapse in 
ridicule. Yet it has proceeded with grim 





determination under the leadership of 
men like Weizmann and Sokolov, whose 
personalities make them among the most 
remarkable leaders of their generation. 
Not least remarkable has been the conver- 
sion to Zionism of many Jews who were 
more than doubtful in their sympathy at 
first. It was some years for instance be- 
fore the late Sir Alfred Mond (who 
afterwards became Lord Melchett) could 
be induced to take an active part in pro- 
moting the experiment. His first en- 
couragement was little more than a 
gesture of philanthropy towards impov- 
erished Jewish exiles. He was then sus- 
pected of having ambitions to exploit the 
chemical deposits of the Dead Sea. But 
when he went to Palestine after the war, 
the plan captured him completely and for 
the remainder of his days it became the 
great passion of his life. He built him- 
self a great house on the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee, and devoted his immense 
energy and organizing powers and his 
vast financial influence to furthering the 
Zionist experiment. And in more re- 
cent years the whole situation has been 
changed by the persecution of Jews in 
Germany. Hitler’s anti-Jewish policy 
has mobilized the whole Jewish race 
against him; and while tens of thousands 
of refugees from Germany are seeking 
employment elsewhere, the existence of 
the Zionist program has gained support 
which might not have come so quickly 
in normal times, 

So much for the Jewish aspect. The 
Arabs view the problem in a very differ- 
ent light: Indifferent to economic prog- 
ress, intensely jealous of any interference 
with their possession of Palestine, and 
animated by an increasing sense of racial 
hostility towards Jews and Christians 
alike, they find that the Jewish immigra- 
tion is rapidly depriving them of their 
former numerical advantage. Since the 
Zionist program was announced, the 
Jews have increased from less than 100,- 
000 to 400,000, which now makes them 
half as numerous as the Arab population, 
even though the Arabs have nearly 
doubled their numbers in the same period. 
They assert that the Jews have been buy- 
ing up all the fertile land so that they are 
becoming dependent upon the Jews for 
employment and are losing their former 
ownership of the country. 


The Arab View 


UT there is no serious case against 

the Zionists on economic grounds. 
The Jews have admittedly brought 
cultivation and industry where they 
did not exist before. They have sunk 
about 500 million dollars of capi- 
tal in developing Palestine since the 
program began, and the country is al- 
ready enjoying a degree of prosperity 
which it never knew before. The real 
grievance of the Arabs is that they be- 
lieve they are being dispossessed, and 
that they would willingly sacrifice all the 


material advantages which the Jews have 
introduced, rather than lose their former 
predominance. 

The recent riots have been quite simply 
a forcible protest against the organized 
immigration of Jews. The Arab leaders 
have announced repeatedly that they will 
make the country ungovernable until the 
Jewish immigration is stopped. As 
things are, no real solution seems attain- 
able. The Arabs have reached despera- 
tion as they feel that their position will 
grow steadily worse while the Jews con- 
tinue to multiply. To the ordinary man 
in England the whole situation appears 
as a gratuitous piece of folly undertaken 
during the war, which owing to recent 
events it is now almost impossible to 
rectify. But to those who study foreign 
affairs the problem involves far larger 
issues—not only the question of either 
retaining or forfeiting the goodwill of the 
Jews in all countries; not only the ques- 
tion of developing the immense possibili- 
ties of trade with the East through Pales- 
tine, but a much more urgent and more 
recent problem of strengthening the Brit- 
ish position in the Mediterranean. 


Summary of Situation 


HE conquest of Ethiopia has now 
created a new threat—even if it be 
only a remote or potential danger—to 
British lines of communication to the 
East. And unless some very large agree- 
ment can be made with Italy, under the 
present most difficult conditions, the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean fleet will presumably 
have to be greatly strengthened for years 
ahead. If that is so, then Palestine as- 
sumes a great strategic importance as a 
naval and military base, and the whole 
position there is altered henceforward. 
Moreover, British prestige is at stake 
in the Middle East after Mussolini’s dar- 
ing victories in Ethiopia. If the British 
Government cannot restore order in 
Palestine, it will appear not only less 
successful than Italy, but incapable of 
administering a small country which it 
holds under a mandate from the League 
of Nations. To surrender to the Arab 
demands would appear as utter weakness. 
Yet the whole position has been thrown 
into the melting pot since a year ago. 
Italy is now firmly established as the 
dominant Power in the Mediterranean, 
with her whole armed forces mobilized 
for immediate action, while her people 
are excited with victory. There is much 
talk already of a complete transforma- 
tion of British naval strategy, which 
would mean the construction of naval 
bases at Capetown and along the Atlan- 
tic coast of Africa, to provide an alterna- 
tive route to the East if the Mediter- 
ranean should ever become untenable 
through the outbreak of a European war. 
If that should happen, the Jewish na- 
tional home would be in obvious jeop- 
ardy and an Arab uprising might sweep 
the whole experiment into the sea. 
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ITHIN one week two of our most famous answerers- 

to-the-anxious in the newspapers have dealt with the 
same topic, and one said that she felt sure the most important 
topic in the American home just now is not war or peace or 
taxes but this: shall a girl of fifteen be allowed to have dates? 
And by dates, of course, just one sort is meant: being allowed 
to go places with one boy as escort. One columnist answered 
it by saying that in order to preserve quiet and keep the child 
feeling rightminded toward her parents it should be allowed 
now and then if the boy is known and the place, too. She im- 
plied that a girl of this age knew what she was about and 
should be trusted. The other woman answered the same ques- 
tion in different wise. She was advising a fifteen year old 
who wrote that her father thinks she is too young to go out 
alone with boys, that he will not allow her to walk with boys 
after dark, or ride in a car driven by the holder of a junior 
license. She is very humiliated by all this, she says, for she 
knows that the boy is to be trusted. 

It seemed to me that the woman who answered this girl’s 
letter showed much more sense in her advice. “A girl of 
fourteen or fifteen is too young to bother her head about boys 
unless she sees them in a group when she or her girl friends 
give parties. A father who calls for his young daughter is a 
fine father to have and if this boy laughs at you because you 
are considered a precious child in your family then he isn’t the 
right kind of boy to know. Wait a few years before you as- 
sume the right of a young lady.” 

That phrase about the boy who can be “trusted completely” — 
how untrue it is. ‘Any older person knows that the boy who 
can be completely trusted in a group may not be when alone. 
Half tried emotional wings of such fledglings may give way 
though the owner thinks he can fly—and then more may be 
hurt than merely feelings, There is no such thing as trust- 
ing youngsters alone with their emotions. 

The old phrase about protecting them against themselves 
seems to me to apply here perfectly. There is a great differ- 
ence between putting on mother’s party dress to play grown up 
in and in putting on mother’s emotions to play in. However, 
I know there are many who feel that the more freedom we 
give our young people the more they will respect that freedom. 
I wish I could agree: it would make things much easier. I 
should like to hear from my readers on this topic. Perhaps 
the fifteen year old should be taught to take care of herself— 
to be allowed this freedom she reaches for, not to be humili- 
ated in seeing her friends permitted to go with a young swain 
while she herself is escorted home by her father. What do 
mothers among my readers think—and fathers— and 
daughters, too, if I number any young people, by some happy 
chance, among my readers? 


Young Girls and Dates 


Jacob’s Lie 


HE English magazine—The Clergy Review—has a most 

entertaining article on the subject: Did Jacob tell a lie? 
It looks from the Biblical account as if he certainly did—sev- 
eral of them in fact: he fooled his father about his hairy hands 
and about the venison which was really goat’s flesh. Yet for 
centuries theologians have argued the matter. Jacob became 
a patriarch—therefore, just as some people will not allow 
saints ever to have had human failings, so Jacob, the patri- 
arch, can’t ever go down in history as having told a lie. St. 
Jerome disagreed heartily. And St. John Chrysostom said 
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it was not the doing of the deed that mattered but the purpose 
that counted: it was the only way Jacob could get his 
father’s blessing. This led in time to wondering why a man 
persecuted for his faith could not tell lies to conceal that he 
was a Christian. St. Augustine of Hippo felt this line of 
argument was getting no place, so he announced calmly that 
Jacob did not lie at all: he was inspired by the Holy Ghost 
and was speaking in mystical language. This seemed to fix 
things up. St. Gregory the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Albertus Magnus all united in agreeing it was an allegory. 
Although many jeered at this explanation, many others 
thought it very wonderful—this action of the Holy Ghost in 
enabling Jacob to tell a lie that was not really a lie at all. How- 
ever, now that it had been attributed to the Holy Ghost, the 
next problem was, as the witty writer in the Review puts it, 
how to exonerate the Holy Ghost. Duns Scotus suddenly and 
boldly deserted the theory and announced he saw no reason 
why the patriarch should not lie like other people. Finally 
a Spanish savant suggested that God had inspired the idea 
but that Rebecca was responsible for its execution. 


Later Solutions 


Y the sixteenth century they were trying to prove that 
what Jacob meant was that he was really the first born 
since Esau had lost the right to call himself that. In the seven- 
teenth century the Jesuits took up the argument, saying that 
“If by God’s order anyone could tell lies we should never know 
whether prophets and apostles were telling the truth or not.” 
Another Jesuit thought that Jacob was simply straightforward 
and obeyed his mother. (Notice how the old rule of cherchez 
la femme is being worked into it all.) Someone suggested 
invincible ignorance as an excuse for mother and son but 
since Jacob was seventy-seven when he uttered his famous lie 
he could hardly be classed as a boy. 

It all ended in poor old Rebecca getting the blame for 
everything. A certain Fr. Borbensis spoke heatedly of the 
pains she took to make the goat’s meat smell and taste like 
venison, and then went on bitterly, “O unhappy men who daily 
are deceived and bluffed by wives to whom they have surren- 
dered themselves into slavery, I see no more apt expression or 
symbol of this misery than Isaac—If she be a Rebecca she 
will make tarts out of a rock.” During this century, too, they 
began arguing about “mental restrictions’—that Jacob may 
have added something mentally after the spoken words so that 
what he said out loud, if joined to what he said secretly, was 
true. In 1679 Pope Innocent XI condemned the mental re- 
striction doctrine and after that Jacob seems to have lost his 
defenders. Nowadays, we all agree that he told a lie and the 
patriarchs are allowed to be just human beings like the rest of 
us. And the Rebeccas among us still go on making tarts out of 
rocks and get blamed for their ability. 


Indian Husbandry 


HE Indians were a pretty busy lot, to judge from articles 

about their husbandry and the variety of foods we owe to 
them. An Englishman who wrote in 1629 has this to say 
about them, according to the Natural History Magazine: 
“They exceed our English husbandmen, keeping it so clear 
with their Clam shell-hoes as if it were a garden rather than 
a cornfield, not suffering a choaking weede to advance his 
audacious head above their infant corne, or an undermining 
worme to spoile his stemm.” 
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DECREE OF NULLITY GIVES PARTIES 
FREEDOM TO MARRY AGAIN 


If the Catholic Church declares that a marriage entered 
into between two Catholics before a priest is null, can they 
marry again? I heard that when a marriage is annulled, 
neither party can be married again until one of them died.— 
M. J., Two Rivers, Wis. 


When the proper authority in the Catholic Church, ac- 
cording to the norms of Canon Law, declares that a mar- 
riage is null and void—which means that there never was 
a true marriage from the beginning—both parties are free 
to marry again as soon as the declaration has been duly made 
and executed. 


MONASTIC LIFE NO CONFESSION OF WEAKNESS 


In “The Sphere” an editorial writer, commenting on the 
neutrality hearings held in Washington, made the following 
remarks: “All good men long for peace. They are not 
going to get it by a policy of isolation. JVcak men turn 
monks because they fear contact with the world, confessing 
a weakness and an inability to avoid contamination. Strong 
men take the world as it is.” Will you please comment on 
this slur of monks and point out some of their achieve- 
ments ?>—E. F., Dayton, O. 


This disparagement of monks may charitably be ascribed 
to ignorance, to which even editors are not immune. It is 
absurd to compare civil and commercial isolation with the 
abandonment of the world for the monastic life. In order 
to make out a case the editor assigns the wrong reason why 
men embrace the monastic life, instead of the true one. Men 
do not become monks primarily because they fear the world, 
but because they desire to become united to God by charity 
more quickly, securely and lastingly. The dedication of their 
lives to this most sublime end is a complete sacrifice. Such 
a dedication is surely not the mark of a weak character. 
By so doing they set before themselves the highest standard 
of self-renunciation, in imitation of Jesus the Son of God, 
who invited men to “come follow Me” in poverty, chastity 
and obedience. In many cases it is rather the worldling, 
who fears to avoid the crowd because of an exaggerated 
gregarious instinct, who is the weak character. Ravignan 
said that “solitude is the mother country of the strong.” 

What conquest among men can be compared to self- 
conquest? The wise man eulogized such a one when he 
said, “he that overcomes himself is greater than he that con- 
quers cities.” 

Though monks have abandoned the world in order to 
dedicate themselves wholly to God, they have managed 
somehow to be eminent among the world’s benefactors. 
They brought civilization and the peaceful arts to Europe. 
It was largely through their efforts that the Teutonic tribes, 
especially, were domesticated and made Christians. Their 
example of labor taught the people the dignity of manual 
work and its power of sanctification when joined to prayer. 
The monks were Europe’s first educators on a large scale. 
The schools attached to the monasteries were often the seed 
of future universities and the monasteries themselves the 
nuclei of towns and cities. These dedicated men kept the 
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lamp of learning burning during what is called the “Dark 
Ages.” Religion is indebted to the monks for the preserva- 
tion of the Bible, and literature must thank them for hand- 
ing down the classics of antiquity. If it were not for the 
monks Martin Luther would never have been able to “dis- 
cover” the Bible. 

To come down to individual accomplishments of monks 
and of those who have dedicated themselves to the service 
of God in religion, there are missionaries like St. Columb- 
kille and St. Augustine, legislators like Alcuin, historians 
and commentators like St. Bede the Venerable, apologists 
and moral leaders like St. Bernard of Clairvaux, theologians 
like St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the Great, artists 
like Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo Lippi, scientists like 
Abbot Mendel, whose experiments with flowers in his 
monastery garden resulted in the discovery of the basic 
laws of heredity, and martyrs like Father Damien. What 
weakness did the latter show when he bid good-bye to 
civilization to minister to the lepers of Molokai for fifteen 
years? He avoided the “contamination” of the world for 
the contamination of the dread disease of leprosy. His ex- 


- ample is proof of what the man dedicated to God can do 


for the benefit of others. If this is a mark of moral weak- 
ness, then it would be well for the world to cultivate this 
kind of infirmity. 


GLORIA PATRI: CHURCH BELIEF IN PURGATORY: EASTER 
COMMUNION: SIX PRECEPTS OF CHURCH: HAIL MARY: 
ST. FRANCIS BORGIA 


(1) By whom and when was the doxology, “Glory be te 
the Father and to the Son cid to the Holy Ghost, etc.” com- 
posed? Was “world without end, etc.;’ always a part of 
it? If not, when and by whom was this phrase added? (2) 
Did the Catholic Church always teach the doctrine of Purg- 
atory? (3) When was the precept to receive the Holy 
Eucharist during the Easter time made? (4) Were the six 
precepts of the Church made at the same time? (5) When 
was the “Hail Mary” composed? (6) In what century did 
St. Francis Borgia live?—M. A. S., BristoL, Pa. 


(1) The first part of the lesser doxology, “Glory be to 
the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,” seems 
to have been composed in the third or fourth century in 
order to combat the heresies which centered about the Holy 
Trinity. It was probably modelled on the form of Baptism. 
The second part of the doxology, “as it was in the beginning, 
etc.,” is of later origin. The Council of Vaison in Gaul in 
529, A. D., ordered its use, because it had already been 
introduced in Rome, Africa and the East against the 
heretics who denied the Son’s eternity. This form of words, 
then, is a profession of faith in the Holy Trinity. 

(2) Belief in Purgatory was implicit in the deposit of 
Catholic faith from the beginning of Christianity. For 
about the first four centuries the doctrine was not the sub- 
ject of explicit teaching, but was implicitly contained in 
the universal practice of offering prayers and sacrifices 
for the souls of the dead. From the time of St. Augustine, 
however, this universal practice was explicitly taught as 
the doctrine of Purgatory against Arius (4th century), 
who contended that prayers and sacrifices for the dead were 
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useless. In many instances the faith of the Church in a 
particular doctrine is like the slow evolution of a seed. Just 
as there is development of the acorn into the mighty oak, 
so there is a gradual unfolding of the deposit of the faith. 
The oak is the fully evolved acorn. 

(3) In the first days of Christianity it was customary 
for the faithful to receive Holy Communion frequently and 
almost daily (Acts 2:42), but later on the fervor of their 
descendants grew cold. This lack of fervor together with 
the abuses of various heresies kept many from obeying the 
Divine precept (John 6:54). In order to remedy these 
abuses the IV Council of the Lateran in 1215, A. D., de- 
creed that the faithful of both sexes, after they had reached 
the age of discretion, must communicate at least once a 
year during the Easter time. 

(4) The Church nowhere officially lays down a list of 
laws called the Precepts of the Church. In most cate- 
chisms, however, a number of Church laws which concern 
the ordinary spiritual life of the faithful are given special 
consideration and listed as the Precepts of the Church. They 
ire usually six in number. Of course, there are more than 
six precepts promulgated by the Church, as one can see from 
the Code of Canon Law. These precepts were passed at 
various times. 

(5) The Hail Mary which is made up of the salutation 
of the Archangel Gabriel, the greeting of St. Elizabeth 
(Luke 1) and a petition framed by the Church, was not 
formally used as a prayer until about the 12th century. The 
use of the first part originated among the monastic Orders 
and then spread among the laity. In 1196 the Bishop of 
Paris ordered his clergy to teach it to their flocks. A little 
later the name of Jesus was added, probably by Pope Urban 
IV. The last part “Holy Mary, Mother of God, etc.” was 
introduced about 1500, as an expression of confidence in the 
intercession of the Mother of Christ. 

(6) St. Francis Borgia was born in Spain in 1510 and 
died at Ferrara, Italy, in 1572. He was canonized in 1671. 


REAL PRESENCE IN CHURCH OF ENGLAND: GREEK SCHISM 
AND REFORMATION: H. V. MORTON 


(1) What reply should be made to a member of the High 
Church party of th® Anglican Church, who says that. his 
church possesses the Real Presence in the Communion ser- 
vice, the same as in the Roman Catholic Church? (2) When 
did the Greck Church separate from the Catholic Church, 
and do the clergy of the Greek Church possess the power to 
say Mass properly? (3) What are the main dtfferences be- 
tween the Greck Schism and the Reformation of the 16th 
century? (4) Can you give me any information concerning 
H.V. Morton, author of “In the Steps of the Master?” Has 
he become a Catholic?—W. E. L., New York, N. Y. 


(1) You might tell him that the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
which form the creed of the Anglican Church “as by Law 
established,” expressly repudiate the Mass as a “blasphemous 
figment and pernicious imposture” (Art. XXXI) and also 
transubstantiation because “it is contrary to the plain words 
of Sacred Scripture, destroys the nature of a Sacrament and 
gives occasion to many superstitions” (Art. XXVIII). 
Those who denied this creed were to be punished as 
heretics. All ordained clergy of the Anglican Church must 
give some sort of adherence to this creed. The formal decla- 
ration of Pope Leo XIII that ordinations received according 
to the Anglican rite are invalid is a confirmatory argument 
against the Real Presence in the Anglican Church, for there 
can be no Real Presence where there are no valid Orders. 

(2) The Greek Orthodox Church definitely separated 
from Rome under Photius, deposed Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in the 9th century. The break with the Catholic 
Church was caused principally by political motives, although 
doctrines of faith were also involved. After. the death of 





Photius in 891, A.D., the breach with Rome was healed for 


nearly 150 years. The final break of the Eastern Churches 
from Rome occurred under the Patriarch Michael Cerularius 
(1043-1058, A.D.). Temporary periods of reunion were 
established after the II Council of Lyons in 1274 and the 
IlI Council of Florence in 1439, A.D., only to be followed 
by a relapse into schism. The present Pope is exerting every 
effort to bring about reunion, 

(3) The Greek Orthodox Churches are guilty of schism, 
chiefly, in that they rebelled against the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff and withdrew themselves from the com- 
munion of the faithful united with him. They retained their 
faith in most of the doctrines of the Catholic Church. They 
believe in and possess valid Orders and valid Sacraments, 
though there are a few doubtful exceptions. The so-called 
Reformation of the 16th century was also in effect a refusal 
to submit to the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope, but the 
principal distinction of the Reformation is concerned with 
heresy, for Catholic doctrines held from the beginning were 
denied. (It is interesting to note that Luther in the be- 
ginning did not intend to start a new church but to reform 
the old one.) Schism in itself is rebellion against constituted 
ecclesiastical authority, a sin of disobedience to the Church 
in its capacity as Ruler of the faithful; heresy resists the 
Church in its office as infallible Teacher. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that either is found unmixed. Thus, the Orthodox 
Greek (Schismatic) Church is also in heresy. 

(4) We have no knowledge of H. V. Morton. 


BUCHMANISM OR OXFORD GROUP 


Is Buchmanism a religious organization and has it any 
followers among the clergy? May a practical Catholic be 
an active member?—N. N. 


Buchmanism is a religious experiment which was in- 
spired by the man whose name it bears—Mr. Frank Buch- 
man, D.D., a former Lutheran minister of Philadelphia and 
one time secretary of the Y.M.C.A. His followers are also 
called “The First Century Fellowship” and “Oxford 
Groups.” . The latter name arose because a group of Dr. 
Buchman’s disciples was organized at Oxford University 
four or five years ago. This title is unfortunate because it 
is apt to be confused with the Oxford Movement, which was 
inaugurated in 1833 by some of the leading members of the 
Anglican Church, and which was instrumental in bringing 
several noted Anglicans into the Catholic Church, notably 
John Henry, later Cardinal, Newman. The Oxford Groups 
have no connection whatever with the Oxford Movement. 

Buchmanism is, in a sense, a false religious sect. Its 
alleged purpose is to attain to a personal religious “ex- 
perience” without dogma or moral laws or system of 
worship. Members meet periodically for what is called a 
“Quiet Hour,” the principal feature of which is a public 
confession of sins. This confession is called “sharing.” It 
is supposed to release the sinner from the obstacles which 
impede his union with God and also to encourage other 
members to “share” their personal sins with others. After 
“sharing” the disciples usually partake of a nice banquet and 
round out the program by engaging in sports and other 
entertainments. Because of the banquets Buchmanites are 
sometimes called “Dinner Jacket Evangelists.” 

The intentions of the Buchmanites are good in themselves. 
The desire to make religion a personal and vital matter, and 
to reduce to practice the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount are surely objectives which every true Christian should 
attempt to attain. But to do this without attaching oneself 
to. the Church which Christ established for the spiritual 
regeneration and salvation of all men—in an outlaw manner 
as it were—is not the way to succeed. There is no salvation 
without union with Christ. He is “the Way and the Truth 
and the Life.” To be united with Christ means to be united 
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in some way with His Church, which He established to 
carry on His work in the world: “going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
(Matt. 28). The door of the Church is Baptism, which 
incorporates one among the faithful, entitles one to the 
ministrations of the Church, and also subjects one to its 
ruling authority. 

At its best, Buchmanism is an extravagant and bizarre 
attempt to become personally united to God on one’s own 
terms and in one’s own way; at its worst it is, or probably 
will become, a species of perverted exhibitionism, or spiritual 
nudism. It is not sufficient to confess one’s sins; it is neces- 
sary to confess them in the manner prescribed by God, Who 
is offended by sin. God willed that the pardon of sins 


(which Buchmanites seem to take for granted) be connected. 


with the power of absolution possessed by the apostles and 
their successors: “Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven, and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 
(John 22). And with pardon goes the necessity of doing 
penance for sins: “He said to them . . . that penance and 
remission of sins should be preached at His name to all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem” (Luke 24). St. Peter’s 
teaching to the first Christians was: “Do penance and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of your sins” (Acts 2). “The First Christian 
Fellowship” might do well to follow the method of the first 
Christians in their desire to become united with God. But 
with the Buchmanites there is confession of sins (after a 
fashion), ‘but no absolution and no penance. It is plain, 
therefore, that no Catholic may be either an active or a 
passive member of this outlaw organization. There are 
clergy members among the Buchmanites, but they are all of 
the Protestant denominations. (An excellent article on.this 
Group appeared in the August, 1933, issue of THE S1GN.) 


MANNER OF ASSISTING AT MASS 


Must one read the Mass prayers in order to fulfill his obli- 
gation to assist at Mass? If I say the rosary or meditate on 
the Passion of our Lord, will that answer?—M. C., AMSTER- 
pAM, N. Y. 


There is no obligation of using the missal when assisting 
at Mass. Those who emphasize this method unduly are apt 
to have a zeal which is not according to knowledge. There 
is no method which is suitable to everyone. That method is 
best which enables one to unite himself with the action going 
on at the altar. The saying ascribed to Pope Pius X, that 
we should not pray at Mass, but should “pray the Mass,” 
is often misunderstood... While the use of the missal has 
advantages, one whose devotion. is aroused and maintained 
by saying the rosary or meditating on the Passion of Christ 
Should continue to do so, if this method is convenient. The 
chief.thing is for the faithful to unite with the priest, so 
that the Mass is in reality “their” sacrifice, as well as the 
celebrant’s. 


“THE CATHOLIC WORKER” 


Is “The Catholic Worker” a Catholic or a Communistic 
newspaper? The editorials and articles in it read very Com- 
munistic?—W. P., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Catholic. Worker, as its title implies, is published by 
a group of militant Catholics in New York City, several of 
whom are converts, in order to spread the social justice 
Program of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. They take 
this program seriously, as all convinced Catholics should. 
But so novel to many people—including some Catholics— 
do the principles of Social Justice appear, that they con- 
sider them tinged with Socialism and Communism. Nothing 


is further from the truth. This attitude is the result of 
being contaminated by the principles and practice of false 
Liberalism, on which modern Capitalism is based. The time 
has come, now that Capitalism has been tried in the balance 
and found wanting, to cure the ills affecting it with the 
remedy of Social Justice. The teaching of the Popes is 
nothing but the application of the principles of the Gospel 
to economics and politics. Of course, all the opinions and 
positions of The Catholic Worker may not reflect accurately 
the mind of the Church, but if error creeps in it is due, we 
feel, not to any tendency towards Communism, but to a mis- 
application of the principles of Social Justice in concrete 
cases, or, perhaps, to over-enthusiasm. 


FRIDAY SUPERSITION 


Why is it that Catholic girls often say that they would not 
be married on Friday, or move to a new house on Friday. Not 
being superstitious, I don’t believe in this. What is the dif- 
ference in being married on Friday than any other day of the 
week ?—Mass. 


To distinguish between lucky and unlucky days is a form 
of inane superstition. There is no difference between mar- 
riage on Friday and any other day of the week. Ina religious 
sense Friday is the most blessed day that ever was, for on that 
day Christ died and saved us from eternal damnation. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.M.M., South Dennis, N. J.; A.C.D. Manchester, N. H.; 
R.C., Ozone Park, N. Y.; M.P.McG., Brookline, Mass.; 
M.P.K., Louisville, Ky.; H.T.L., New York, N. Y.; J.cMM., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H.M.D., Detroit, Mich.; M.E.K., Roxbury, 
Mass.; A.M.C., Phillipsburg, N. J.; M.G.H., Queens, L. I.; 
M.J.C., Long Island City, N. Y.; M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; 
G.J.M., Dedham, Mass.; L.M.D., San Francisco, Cal.; 
M.F.D., Brooklyn, N Y.; T.E.McD., Brooklyn, N. Y.; E.D.G., 
Hudson, N. Y.; M.L., Albany, N. Y.; I.McI., New York, 
N. Y.; E.M.C., Atlantic City, N. J.; N.L., Clifton, N. J.; 
M.S.P.W., Newark, N. J.; E.D., New York, N. Y.; W.E.M., 
Peekskill, N. Y.; M.W.V.E., Ballston Lake, N. Y.; C.W., 
Louisville, Ky. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, Our Lady, St. Ann, M.J.G., New Eagle, 
Pa.; Sacred Heart, E.F. New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, 
Our Blessed Lady, F.L., Lincoln Place, Pa.; Blessed Mother, 
J.E.H., Bellefontaine, O.; Blessed Mother, M.P.McG., Brook- 
line, Mass.; Blessed Mother, A.M.C., Phillipsburg, N. J.; St. 
Paul, St. Gabriel, M.E.McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Souls in Pur- 
gatory, M.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Gabriel, M.A.D., Jersey 
City, N. J.; St. Anthony, E.E.J., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Souls in 
Purgatory, A.L.B., Boston, Mass.; Blessed Mother, M. L., 
Albany, N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, St. Martha, M.H.S., Jersey 
City, N. J.; Sacred Heart, M.L.F., Carnegie, Pa.; St. Rita, 
M.E.T., Woodhaven, L. I.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Phila., 
Pa.; M.C.D., Arlington, Mass.; A.B.M., M.C.McA., Danvers, 
Mass.; Union City, N. J.; M.D.C., Dorchester, Mass.; 
D.N., New York, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE Sicn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St.-Jude. Besides a :sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired .Of.’. Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15: for $1. 
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Wants Action on Mexico 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I have been reading much on the Mexican Catholic ques- 
tion in your very excellent magazine, THE S1cn. 

The magazine is high grade, non-sensational; the articles 
are clear and well written; the effect, in most part, zero. 
Why? 

We are hearing a lot about Catholic Action. It appears 
to be mostly “hearing” minus the “action.” A lot of lay 
people (some called professional Catholics, others political 
Catholics), touch very lightly on the action, but heavily on 
their own self-glory. They have been in the spotlight; that 
is their share. 

The facts are simple. Josephus Daniels was Secretary of 
the Navy under Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt was his Assist- 
ant. Now F. D. Roosevelt is in the saddle, and returning the 
favor. It would appear that his love for him is greater than 
his regard for all the Catholics in the country, and 90% of 
the Catholics will swallow the insult of being ignored. 

Why cannot the whole Church inaugurate a boycott on 
everything Mexican, even to the Department Stores that sell 
Mexican merchandise? These same stores boycotted every- 
thing German—to get back at Hitler. And it is said that 
these stores refused the K.C. request to boycott Mexican 
However, if the Catholics formed a well-managed, 
directed campaign of commanding and demanding action 
like our Jewish friends have done some results would be 
obtained for Mexico. 

Lest we forget, there was very quick action in Washington 
for a few Protestant Missionaries in Ethiopia. There was 
no quoting of what Teddy said “in part,” nicely omitting 
parts which should have been cited. They must think we 
are very dumb. Of course if every Catholic were a college 
professor a protest might be given some gracious consideration 
up to election, after which it would be thrown into the waste 
basket. 

New York, N. Y. 


foods. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Eprtor’s Note: We are forced to admit that the efforts not 
only of THE S1en but of the entire Catholic Press, the state- 
ments of our Bishops, petitions to the President have all 
resulted, apparently, in sero—as to, results on bettering 
conditions in Mexico. The Boycott? Has it helped the 
cause of the Jews in Germany? What party or group has 
made any promise in regard to helping the cause of religious 
liberty in Mexico? 

That Catholics in politics are simply trying to make the 
headlines is an unfair statement. Both in-Congress and by 
petition to the President. some of our Catholic representa- 
tives have made strenuous efforts to help Mexican Catholics. 


Attention: Authors! 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Will you please tell me if John Gilland Brunini is a priest ? 
I was very much impressed by his article, Constantly at the 
Front, in the May number of THe Sicn. It was fine. 
Whether he be priest or layman he did a good job. I read 
it several times and would like to have him know that one 
of Tue Sien readers enjoyed his effort. 

Is the Passionist’Order of English origin? Why does it 
have so many..English contributors? These two questions 
have been asked me on several occasions. THE SIGN is an 
American magazine, but every month it contains a high per- 
centage of English writers. What is the matter with our 
American writers? I think: American readers should have 
the benefit of American thought. - 

However; I-do like: Enid: Dinnis and John Gibbons, but 
there are others I can’t get any pleasure from, and I know 
they must receive a high price for their contributions. One 


of these always seems to be poking fun at his subject, while 
the other is so uninteresting I don’t know what it’s all about 
when I finish reading his articles. 

There are so many who like magazine reading, but who 
want it interesting. Others, seeking knowledge but lacking 
education and time for study, frequently find magazine arti- 
cles so boring they throw them aside in disgust. Too much 

“highbrow.” How many want to read if they have to keep 
a dictionary at their elbow all the time? 

Why can’t Catholic writers make their subjects interest- 
ing? No matter how plain silly an article is, it will be read 
if interesting, while an instructive article lacking that quality 
will be thrown aside. Why do so many Catholic writers, 
editors and speakers aim to please and instruct the intellec- 
tual? These have had the advantages of education, what is 
the need of furthering their development? How about the 
many keen intellects that have not had the opportunity to 
develop? When a speaker gets up and talks over their 
heads to the few intellectuals that may be present, he has 
lost a great opportunity. 

It seems to me more good could be accomplished, both to 
the Church and the country, if the erudite would give more 
thought to getting their message to the unlettered, than in 
pleasing the intellectuals. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. SuSANNAH F. LANGE. 


Epitor’s Note: Articles are accepted for THE SIGN on 
merit, not on a basis of nationality. By the way, two of the 
prizes of the Catholic Press Association this year. were 
awarded for articles by two British authors in American 
magazines. Apart from the series of Hilaire Belloc, acknowl- 
edged historian, and the Passion articles of Daniel Pulsford, 
Tue S1c6n’s British contributors for July were 1 out of 23; 
for May 3 out of 22; for April 5 out of 21. 

Miss Lange has our hearty endorsement on the need of 
interesting articles. We agree that more effort should be 
made on the part of learned authors to put the message of 
Catholic Truth in words which will be understood by a 
larger audience. Some of our contributors could witness to 
the fact that their excellently written articles have been 
returned with the note that they were too “heavy.” 


& e 


Who Said No Igloos? 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In Katherine Burton’s splendid column, 
Woman,” 
“igloos.” 

If this reference is due to the erroneous statement of 
Father Hubbard, S.J., that there are no igloos, and that 
they have never existed, I would like to suggest the several 
splendid volumes on the work of the Oblate Fathers among 
the Eskimos, particularly “Mid Snow and Ice” by P. Du 
choissois, O.M.I. 

There are no igloos in Alaska—the only part of the 

“North” Father Hubbard has visited. But many an old 
timer among the Oblates of Canada, who has’ passed the 
night in an igloo, must have smiled at reading that they 
never existed. 
- Bishop Turquetil, O.M.I., Bishop of the Arctic Circle, 
recently gave a splendid talk here concerning the Eskimos 
among whom he has labored for more than thirty-five years, 
past Chesterfield Inlet. 

The igloo is constructed by this method—one . Eskimo 
works from the inside and one from the outside in placing 
the ice blocks together. While the igloo is in course of con- 
struction anyone can push it in; but when the “keystone” 
block is fixed in the top, they can put sleds and loads up t0 
300 pounds on it without fear of breaking it in, while the 
sides are well nigh impregnable. There is a very small 
opening—possibly not more than two feet square—with 4 


“Woman to 
I note the reference to her being enlightened about 
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deerskin as a door, through which one crawls in and out. 
This is to conserve the body heat within, the only means of 
keeping warm., The igloos are eight feet, usually, in diam- 
eter, and not higher than six feet. 

I hope that, within the next year, some enterprising in- 
quirer will venture a trip to these frozen regions and find 
out how a nomadic family can build, within a few minutes, 
a house of ice that is symmetrically and architecturally per- 
fect—considering the materials. 

(Rev.) JaMes Epwarp Noonan, O.M.I. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
~ 


Father Whitney, S.]. 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I have just read in Categorica in the June S1cn, page 648, 
about the conversion of Father Whitney, S.J. Can you tell 
me where I can obtain the full account? I am very much 
interested in Father Whitney’s life, especially is younger 
days. 

For two years, while a student at Boston College, I was 
this famous Jesuit’s constant companion and took care of 
him, living with him up to the time of his death. 

His conversion did not come about as speedily as this 
account has it, at least not according to the story that Father 
Whitney often told me. 

I would be pleased to have the information asked, if you 
can oblige me. 


CuestNuT Hiit, Mass. C. J. McG. 


Epitor’s Note: The information contained in Categorica 
in THE Sicn for June concerning Father Whitney, S.J., was 
taken from The American Convert Movement, by Edward J. 
Mannix. Perhaps some of our readers can supply further 
information on the subject. 

+ 


Response to Editorial on Catholic Press 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


You having expressed a desire to hear from your readers, 
I will try to answer your questions as to my attitude in 
regard to Catholic publications. 

I subscribe to my diocesan paper, The Pilot, and I do 
read it. 

I never have asked for Catholic publications at the news- 
stands. I would if I thought I could obtain them. 

I really have attempted to interest others in Catholic liter- 
ature, but my success has been far from good. However, I 
am still trying and will never give up. The most popular 
evasion seems to be “lack of time.” Yet there always seems 
to be plenty of time to read popular trash. 

I have never given advertising a thought. 

I believe I do realize the message of the Catholic Press, 
and if the time ever comes that I am forced to drop my 
subscription to. THE S1Gn, I surely will try to take up:some 
other magazine of its nature. I pray the day will never 
come that will leave me without THe Sicn. 

I am efraid that there is not a great amount of charity in 
my subscribing for I gain so much from my reading your 
magazine that I feel that perhaps I am not giving enough 
for the privilege even though, to me, two dollars seems quite 
a large sum at times. 


James L. How ey. 
. 


Secretary te “Pro Parvulis” 
Epitor or Tue SIGN: 


I am enclosing a Money Order for two dollars to cover my 
Subscription for the coming year to THe Sicn. Had I not 


been so busy, as Pro Parvulis is keeping me these days, it 
would have been attended to immediately on expiration. 
THE SIGN is one magazine I cannot do without. At the time 
of renewal one usually says the things one means to write in 
all year, but somehow never gets around to. . 

I must tell you how much I always enjoy your Book 
Review columns. Indeed I never miss them. They are so 
timely, of such a suitable length, and very enlightening and 
interesting. That I enjoy Denis Gwynn, Enid Dinnis and 
Katherine Burton’s so fascinating Woman to Woman page, 
goes without saying. Your many articles, all timely and by 
authors of importance, are varied in interest and appeal to 
the entire family. 

As you can note on the letterhead, I am now Editorial 
Secretary of Pro Parvulis and finding it very delightful and 
inspiring. We have been so enthusiastically received every- 
where that we are enjoying this new Book Club for boys 
and girls tremendously. Our great aim, of course, is to build 
a Catholic juvenile literature here in this country. 

74 BEAvuFort St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mary KIeE ty. 


Good Example Will Bring Conversions 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I was interested in the plan to convert unbelievers sug- 
gested by Walter Blizzard in the April issue of THe Sien. 
While his plan is good, I have a better; at least it is more 
simple. It will cost nothing but the good will of every good 
Catholic. The plan I have in mind is that Catholics should 
give good example at all times and all places. How many 
who consider themselves good Catholics do things that scan- 
dalize unbelievers. These Catholics think nothing of miss- 
ing Mass, swearing, cursing, and spreading evil gossip. 
By so doing they push God out of the heart of unbelievers 
or fallen-away Catholics. We ought to remember that it is 
easier to catch flies with a spoonful of honey rather than 
with a barrel of vinegar. If every Catholic would try to 
practice his religion as he is taught, he could not help being 
kind and charitable, which would draw unbelievers to be- 
lieve in the existence of God. Good-example goes further 
than words. Furthermore, a good-Catholic should cooperate 
with his pastor and not go about finding fault with him. 
Nor should he ignore as beneath-his notice those who are 
less fortunate than himself, instead of trying to help them. 
This does not mean that he should- become intimate. with 
everyone he meets, but it does mean that he should be at 
least interested in the spiritual welfare of those who have 
not the opportunities which he enjoys. 

One great trouble nowadays is the selfishness of many 
people. They do not give a thought, it seems, to the effect 
of their example on others, especially those who lean towards 
Communism and Atheism. Such people do not care to be 
bothered. They think it is up to the priests and the Bishops 
to be concerned in this matter. However, this is a work 
for all of us. We must work shoulder to shoulder with our 
Bishops and priests. How can we expect to convert unbe- 
lievers if we say that we have faith and do not live up to it? 
Mineota, N. Y. SUBSCRIBER. 

« 


Living and Minimum Wage 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In the article by George S. Brady, “Not.a Commodity,” 
in the March 1936 issue of THE.S1GN you inserted.a quota- 
tion from the Encyclical Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo 
XIII, which said: “the remuneration:must be enough to 


support the wage-earner in. reasonable.and frugal comfort.” 
It does not state how this remuneration is to be arrived: at. 
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I think it a beautiful theory but a mathematical impossibility 
in practice. Why do Catholic papers and magazines quote 
it so often? May I put a case? Two men are earning 
$3,200 per year; both are good Catholics; one is blessed with 
eight children, the other with none. Therefore, according 
to the Holy Father, these men are properly remunerated. 
Yet, the first group are trying to live on $7.69 per week 
each. On page 458 Mr. Brady says: “$13 per week paid to 
male weavers in the silk and rayon industry is far below 
a reasonable standard.” Yet, some of the workers are 
single and some of the wives of these workers are also 
employed. Therefore, I dare say a majority of these low- 
paid workers have more to spend than the one earning 
$3,200 per year for each member of the family. What is 
the minimum wage? 


ALBANY, N. Y. Tuomas A. GRADY. 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


The question put forth by Thomas A. Grady is a reason- 
able one, but it is difficult to answer directly. It is difficult 
because a “right wage” is a variable and relative thing, 
and its solution involves innumerable social problems. 

I doubt if any of us here in Washington believe that we 
can calculate mathematically and designate just what all 
workers shall be paid, any more than the Bishop of a church 
can give his people a formula for just how many visits to 
the church and how many contributions are required to make 
the individual a proper Christian. But he can, and we can, 
form a fair judgment of what the minimum requirements 
must be, and after that it is up to the individual and the 
local community to improve on that minimum standard in 
order to better the individual status and the local status. 

I think that my statement on page 458 of Tue Sion, that 
“$13 a week paid male weavers in the Silk and Rayon In- 
dustry is far below a reasonable standard” will not be dis- 
puted. President Roosevelt said (June 16, 1933): “By 
living wages I mean more than a bare subsistence level—I 
mean the wages of decent living.” Decent living for a man 
today means having a home and food for his family, clothing 
his children, supporting his church and schools, having 
wholesome and inspiring recreation.for his family, and 
having enough money left over to buy at least some of the 
products of our industrial age that mean so much to a family, 
such as a radio, electrical appliances, and perhaps an auto- 
mobile. It does not require argument to see that a man 
getting only $13 a week, or even double that amount, cannot 
pay rent, clothe and feed a family, and have any money to 
purchase the products which the manufacturers are so 
anxious to make and sell. Consequently, such a man’s wife 
must often go to work, thus disrupting the family which is 
the very basis of our civilized life; or his children must go to 
work, not only being thereby deprived of education, but also 
displacing other men at the work and also lowering the 
whole wage scale, because it is a well recognized fact that 
almost the only reason why employers hire child workers 
is because of the low wage. 

In this discussion I am not concerned with the higher 
salaried men, but only with the wage worker in our factories, 
mines, and. mercantile establishments, because these men and 
their families form the vast bulk of our population. If 
these workers have nothing left over from their pay enve- 
lopes after paying rent and buying food, they cannot buy the 
products of our factories, and thus arises the vicious circle of 
unemployment. So when we are asking employers to pay 
higher wages to ‘the workers we are not only asking for just 
remuneration for these workers; but: we are also trying to 
balance the social system by thus creating an enlarged mar- 
ket for products among the workers. 

The subject brought up by Mr:-Grady is a long one with 
matiy diverse’ angles to it. There is much literature on the 


subject, and if he desires to pursue the matter, I suggest 
writing to the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a list of their excellent little pamphlets, 
each of which can be obtained ‘for a few cents. 


WasHIncrToNn, D. C. GeorcE S. Brapy. 


Guild of St. Odilia 


Epitor oF THE SI6N: 


I was much interested to read in The Sign-Post an inquiry 
concerning St. Odilia. It may be of interest to your readers 
to know that a small professional Guild was formed in England 
in 1932 of which this saint is patroness. The Guild is for 
optometrists, and so far as I know is the only one of its kind 
in the world. 

Following the publicity which the Guild received in Catho- 
lic and professional circles, the British Optical Association 
managed to obtain a fifteenth century statue of the saint for 
its museum. It was found, I believe, in Italy and is the only 
one in England. The Guild takes its small part in Catholic 
Action over here. Its chaplain is the Rev. Father Adrian 
English, O. P., who is well known to you in the United 
States. 


NorFOoLK CHAMBERS, 
52 South Street, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


Eric BATEMAN. 
Master of the Guild. 


Battle of Lepanto 
Ep1tTor OF THE SIGN: 


I have just read Hilaire Belloc’s article on the battle of 
Lepanto, and I think that he gives more than enough con- 
sideration to the human and material factors in that engage- 
ment of Catholic success. It seems strange to me that great 
Catholic historians, even Mr. Belloc with his unusual insight 
into human affairs, should disregard the spiritual or the 
Divine qualities in many events of Catholic history (or are 
the two, the human and Divine activity, particularly di- 
vided?). For it is a fact of definite Catholic tradition that 
Pope St. Pius with his holy Rosary had more than a little 
influence on the victory of Lepanto, the drawing of Divine 
assistance by prayer, which is an altogether too much over- 
looked factor’ in Catholic events. But perhaps I am speak- 
ing ahead of time and Mr. Belloc is to offer that particular 
spiritual part in a following article. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Leo J. WASHILA. 


The Sign in Class 
EpITor oF THE SIGN: 

It might interest you to learn about the part THE S1en played 
in my class this year. At stated times during the week and 
as a reward for good behaviour, I used to let the students 
read from our list of Catholic periodicals. We had few, it is 
true, but they were well patronized. The proportion of ‘THE 
SicNn readers was something like four to one. They seemed 
to enjoy Current Fact and Comment and The Sign-Post. Last 
week one of them said to another,.“Hey, I’m next on that!” 
It was the June number. I have prepared Religious Bulletins 
which I posted in the classroom of nearly fifty boys and have 

at hand the final Bulletin taken from your Editorial, “A Place 
of Merit in the Church.” The news I have taken from the 
references to the Catholic Press, which heading I have placed 
on the Bulletin. 


Roxsury, Mass.: BrorHer De SAtEs, C.F.X. 
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The Albigensian Attack 


The False Doctrine at the Root of the Albigensian Heresy Existed in the 


Early Days of the Church. 


In the heart of the Middle Ages, just 
when they were working up to their 
most splendid phase, the great XIIIth 
century, there arose and was for the 
moment completely defeated, a singular 
and powerful attack upon the Catholic 
Church and all the culture for which it 
stood. 

This was an attack, not only on the 
religion that made our civilization, but 
on that civilization itself; and its gen- 


eral name in history is “The Albigensian . 


Heresy.” 

In the case of this great struggle we 
must proceed as in the case of ail our 
other examples by first examining the 
nature. of the doctrine which was set up 
against the body of truth taught by the 
Catholic Church. The false doctrine of 
which the Albigensians were a main ex- 
ample has always been latent among men 
in various forms, not only in the civiliza- 
tion of Christendom but wherever and 
whenever men have had to consider the 
fundamental problems of life, that is, in 
every time and place. But it happened 
to take a particularly concentrated form 
at this moment in history. It was then 
that the false doctrines that we are about 
to examine stood out in the highest re- 
lief and can be most clearly appreciated. 
By what its effects were when it was 
thus at its highest point of vitality we 
can estimate what evils similar doctrines 
do whenever they appear. 

For this permanent trouble of the 
human mind has swollen into three great 
waves during the Christian period, of 
which three the Albigensian episode was 
only the central one. The first great 
wave was the Manichean tendency of the 
early Christian centuries. The third was 
the Puritan movement in Europe ac- 
companying the Reformation, and the 
sequel of that disease, Jansenism. The 
first strong movement of the sort was 
exhausted before the end of the eighth 
century. The second was destroyed 
when the definite Albigensian movement 
Was rooted out in the XIIIth century. 
The third, the Puritan wave, is only now 
declining, after having worked every 
kind of evil. 

Now what is this general tendency or 
mood which, from its earliest name, was 
called Manichean, which, in its most 
clear-cut form with which we are about 
to deal, is called the Albigensian, and 


By Hilaire Belloc 


which we know in modern history as 
Puritanism? What is the underlying 
motive power which produces heresies 
of this kind? 

To answer that main question we must 
consider a prime truth of the Catholic 
Church itself, which has shortly been put 
in this form: “The Catholic Church is 
founded upon the recognition of pain 
and death.” In its more complete form 
the sentence should rather run “The 
Catholic Church is rooted in the recogni- 
tion of suffering and mortality and its 
claim to have provided a solution for the 
problem they present.” This problem is 
generally known as “The problem of 
evil.” How can we call man’s destiny 
glorious and heaven his goal and his 
Creator all good as well as all powerful 
when we find ourselves subject to suf- 
fering and to death? 


EARLY all young and innocent 

people are only slightly aware of 
this problem. How much aware of it they 
may be depends upon what fortunes they 
have, how early they may have been 
brought into the presence of loss by death 
or how early they may have suffered 
great physical or even mental pain. But 
sooner or later every human being who 
thinks at all, everyone not an idiot, is 
faced by this Problem of Evil; and as 
we watch the Auman race trying to think 
out for itself the meaning of the uni- 
verse, or accepting revelation thereon, or 
following warped and false partial re- 
ligions and philosophies, we find it al- 
ways at heart concerned with that in- 
sistent question : “Why should we suffer? 
Why should we die?” 

Various ways out of the torturing 
enigma have been proposed. The simplest 
and basest is not to face it at all; to turn 
one’s eyes away from suffering and 
death ; to pretend they are not there, or, 
when they are thrust upon us so in- 
sistently that we cannot keep up the pre- 
tence, why then to hide our feelings. 
And it is part also of this worst method of 
dealing with the problem to boycott men- 
tion of evil and suffering and try to for- 
get them as much as one can. 

Another way less base, but equally 
contemptible intellectually, is to say there 
is no problem because we are all part of 
a meaningless dead thing with no cre- 
ative god behind it: to say there is no 
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It Has its Modern Manifestation in Puritanism 


reality in right and wrong or in the con- 
ception of beatitude or of misery. 

Another nobler way, which was the 
favorite way of the high pagan civiliza- 
tion from which we sprang—the way of 
the great Romans and the great Greeks— 
is the way of Stoicism. This might vul- 
garly be termed “The philosophy of 
grin-and-bear-it.” It has been called by 
some academic person or other “The 
permanent religion of humanity,” but it 
is indeed nothing of the sort; for it is 
not a religion at all. It has at least the 
nobility of facing the facts, but it pro- 
poses no solution, It is utterly negative. 

Another way is the profound but 
despairing way of Asia—of which the 
greatest example is Buddhism: the 
philosophy which calls the individual an 
illusion, bids us get rid of the desire for 
immortality and look forward to being 
merged in the impersonal life of the 
universe. 

What the Catholic solution is we all 
know. Not that the Catholic Church has 
proposed a complete solution of the 
mystery of evil, for it has never been 
either the claim or the function of the 
Church to explain the whole nature of all 
things, but rather to save souls. But the 
Cathelic Church has on this particular 
problem a very definite answer within 
the field of her own action. She says 
first that man’s nature is immortal, and 
made for beatitude; next that mortality 
and pain are the result of his fall, that is, 
of his rebellion against the will of God. 
She says that since the fall our mortal 
life is an ordeal or test, according to our 
behavior in which we regain (but 
through the merits of our Saviour) that 
immortal beatitude which we had lost. 


OW the Manichean was so over- 

whelmed by the experience or pros- 
pect of suffering and by the appalling 
fact that his nature was subject to mor- 
tality, that he took refuge in denying the 
omnipotent goodness of a Creator. He 
said that evil was at work in the universe 
just as much as good, the two principles 
were always fighting as equals one 
against the other. Man was subject to 
the one just as much as to the other. If 
he could struggle at all he should struggle 
to join the good principle and to avoid 
the power of the bad principle, but he 
must treat evil as an all powerful thing. 
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The Manichean recognized an evil god 
as well as a good god, and he attuned his 
mind to that appalling conception. 

Such a mood bred all sorts of second- 
ary effects. In some men it would lead 
to devil worship, in many more to magic, 
that is a dependence on something other 
than one’s own free will, to tricks by 
which we might stave off the evil power 
or cheat him. It also led, paradoxically 
enough, to the doing of a great deal of 
evil deliberately, and saying either that 
it could not be helped or that it did not 
matter, because we were in any case 
under the thrall of a thing quite as strong 
as the power for good and we might as 
well act accordingly. 

But one thing the Manichean of every 
shade has always felt, and that is, that 
matter belongs to the evil side of things. 
Though there may be plenty of evil of a 
spiritual kind yet good must be wholly 
spiritual. That is something you find 
net only in the early Manichean, not only 
in the Albigensian of the Middle Ages, 
but even in the most modern of the re- 


maining Puritans. It seems indissolubly 
connected with the Manichean temper in 
every form. Matter is subject to decay 
and is therefore evil. Our bodies are 
evil. Their appetites are evil. This 
idea ramifies into all sorts of absurd de- 
tails. Wine is evil. Pretty well any phy- 
sical pleasure, or half-physical pleasure, 
is evil. Joy is evil. Beauty is evil. 
Amusements are evil—and so on. Any- 
one who will read the details of the Albi- 
gensian story will be struck over and 
over again by the singularly modern at- 
titude of these ancient heretics, because 
they had the same root as the Puritans 
who still, unhappily, survive among us, 
Hence the main lines which were 
filled in with detail as the Albigensian 
movement spread. Our bodies are ma- 
terial, they decay and die. Therefore it 
was the evil god that made the human 
body while the good god made the 
soul. Hence also our Lord was only 
apparently clothed with the human body, 


He only apparently suffered. Hence also . 


the denial of the resurrection. 





Because the Catholic Church was 
strongly at issue with an attitude of this 
kind there has always been irrecon- 
cilable conflict between it and the 
Manichean or Puritan, and that conflict 
was never more violent than in the form 
it took between the Albigensians and the 
organized Catholic Church of their day 
(the XIth and XIIth centuries) in the 
west of Europe. The Papacy, the 
hierarchy and the whole body of Catho- 
lic doctrine and established Catholic 
sacraments, were the target of the Albi- 
gensian offensive. How that offensive 
arose and developed I will next describe. 

The Manichean business, whenever it 
appears in history, appears as do certain 
epidemic diseases of the human body. 
It comes, you hardly know whence, it is 
found cropping up in various centers, 
increases in power and becomes at last a 
sort of devastating plague. So it was 
with the great Albigensian Fury of 800 
and 900 years ago. Its origins are there- 
fore obscure, but we can trace them as I 
shall proceed to do in my next article. 


From Catacombs to Cubism 


By Victor Luhrs 


THE present article concludes the series on architec- 
ture contributed by Mr. Lubrs. While the modern 
skyscrapers overshadow the cathedrals, nevertheless 
there is a renewal of interest in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture that gives promise of better things to come. 


XII: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


A S goes the Church, so goes her art. 

When persecuted her art is tortuous and 
underground. At her medieval zenith, 
her art soars with the pinnacle at Ulm. 
Today it is significant that her churches 
such as St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, are submerged by skyscrapers. In- 
sofar as these skyscrapers are largely 
financial, as well as artistic headaches, 
their only possible excuse-for existing 
hes in their modernity; an excuse I be- 
lieve, used to cover most forms of present 
day insanity. 

During the Bright Ages the universal 
architecture was the style adopted by the 
Church. Today the majority of churches 
are built in the Gothic revival style, but 


this affects other buildings precious little 


and is far from universal. Further proof, 
if further proof be necessary, that this is 
a materialistic age. 

The Gothic renaissance is credited to 
England. During the early nineteenth 
century some groups with amazingly 


open minds for that period, suddenly 
came to realize the ever obvious fact, that 
the big bad Middle Ages #eally did have 
some good characteristics and even the 
trash of the nineteenth century might 
benefit by a cautious imitation of medi- 
eval art, chivalry and culture. Literature 
had its return to romanticism, art its pre- 
Raphaelite school and architecture its 
Gothic revival. 

Early cathedrals of this style were 
built at Southwark, Nottingham, Shef- 
field and elsewhere in England after the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. Richard 
Upjohn introduced it to America in Old 
Trinity, New York. James Renwick fol- 
lowed with Grace Episcopal Church and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, both New York 
churches. Cram, Goodhue and Fergus- 
son contributed several fine Gothic re- 
vival churches in New York and else- 
where. The Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Montreal follows this style. It is ap- 
parently reaching its climax with the 
great Episcopalian Cathedrals under 
construction at Liverpool, England, 
Washington and New York (St. John 


the Divine), and the Catholic Cathedrals 
being built at Baltimore and Newark. 
Liverpool Cathedral and St. John the 
Divine are the greatest and most note- 
worthy undertakings. 

That Gothic architecture can be made 
to blend with a modified Cubism is 
proven by the Episcopal Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York. That Gothic 
architecture can be beautiful, even in 
modern imitation is proven by the Do- 
minican Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
New York. It is something that even 
moderns cannot murder. It is superior 
to the Classical revival preceding it for 
the simple reason it is Christian imita- 
tion and not pagan. The Gothic revival 
furthermore, is entitled to credit for 
popularizing that beautiful architecture 
in the United States. 

The success enjoyed by the Gothic 
revival has led both Catholic and non- 
Catholic church builders to revive others. 
The revival of Byzantine ranks about 
second in importance. 

Bentley’s masterpiece (notice that the 
writer, who could not name a single 
medieval architect can name several 
modern church builders), Westminster 
Cathedral, London, is perhaps the fore- 
most example of modern Byzantine, but 
there is a church under construction at 
Washington which promises to surpass 
it. I refer to the Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception on the grounds of Cath- 
olic University. 
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Attending Mass in the crypt of this 
uncompleted shrine, the writer fears the 
splendor around him kept him from fol- 
lowing the Mass properly. This is the 
sole argument I can find against magnifi- 
cent churches. They are so beautiful 
that one is likely to be distracted from 
the purpose for which they were built. 
Lest I seem like a savage who likes pomp 
and splendor in his churches, our fore- 
most apologist, Mr. Chesterton, has de- 
fended me with his words, “Men often 
dislike pomp and splendor because they 
are not simple enough to like it.” The 
fact that I could only visit the crypt made 
me wonder what the upper church would 
be like when completed. But here I asked 
the question I ask in every fine new 
church. Will it look so fine when it is 
as old as Chartres? 

Washington promises to become a city 
of fine churches as well as public build- 
ings. What with this shrine and the 
aforementioned cathedral under con- 
struction, as well as the famous Fran- 
ciscan Monastery gracing its wide boule- 
vards, the national capital may yet be- 
come America’s Rome, Cologneor Rouen. 

Romanesque has also been revived. 
Offhand I can recall no famous house of 
worship thus far contributed, save New 
York’s Temple Emmanuel, an imposing 
Jewish Synagogue. The Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Montmartre, Paris, 
might be called either Romanesque or 
Byzantine. There are many unimportant 
modern Romanesque churches of all de- 
nominations. The Renaissance con- 
tinues. At Liverpool, the Catholics are 
planning a cathedral vaster even than the 
Anglican giant, which modernizes this 
pagan architecture. But enough of the 
Renaissance, I gave my opinion of that 
architecture in the installment previous. 


NE of the unhappy characteristics 

of modern church architecture is 

its confusion. The modern churches 
mentioned thus far are outstanding ex- 
amples, but the typical modern church— 
be it Catholic or non-Catholic—is a pa- 
thetic imitation. Any or all architectures 
are thrown together without rhyme or 
reason. In New York you may see a 
Gothic church belonging to the Univers- 
alists and a wretched Grecian eyesore 
belonging, alas, to the Catholics! Only 
Christian Scientist churches, which seem 
to use columns of the Ionic order quite 
regularly, have any consistency. Even 
noted and beautiful modern churches 
choose architectures that become them as 
a red and white checked suit would be- 
come a diplomat at the Court of St. James. 
In New York there is a church which 
reproduces considerable stained glass 
and sculpture of Chartres Cathedral. It 
longs to the last denomination one 
would expect to imitate Chartres, the 
Baptists. The portal of this church (the 
Riverside Baptist) is imitative of 
Chartres, but goes further than the 


great French cathedral. Chartres was 
content with images of Christ, Our Lady 
and the Saints. The Riverside Church 
presents Einstein sandwiched between 
two angels. (whose expressions indicate 
they know less relativity than I do), 
Christ, Darwin, Confucius, Mohammed, 
Luther, St. Francis of Assisi, Moses, 
Pasteur and others. To the best of my 
knowledge they left out Cleopatra and 
Babe Ruth. I wonder if Our Lady of 
Chartres ever groans. 

However, this Baptist church which 


Att the art in the world, beyond 

the painted pottery and the other 
artifacts of Neolithic man,—all the 
architecture, painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic.—came into being under the re- 
ligious impulse and grew great and 
ever-glorious under the influence of 
definite, dogmatic religions and for 
the service of these religions, what- 
ever may have been their nature or 
their habitat. From this religious 
service, art, vital in quality and defi- 
nite in style, passed over to secular 
life, so that the fora and basilicas, the 
castles and guildhalls, palaces and 
manors, took their form from the 
religious models, secularizing these 
me loss of spirit or integrity. 
Also I learned that all Christian art 
of whatever kind, in its old estate for 
a thousand years, in its mew accept- 
ance for the last century, was origi- 
nally the creation of the Catholic 
Faith through the Catholic Church. 
. . - Protestantism could only destroy, 
and later, imitate. Catholicism had 
been the creative force. Therefore I 
wondered, and do so still, if material 
reform, social and economic redemp- 
tion through return to life in terms 
of human scale, can achieve its end 
unless this living and creative force 
of living and creative religion is re- 
stored to mankind in the sense and 
with the power it held in past times, 
from the old Kingdom of Egypt 
down to the new kingdoms of the 
Renaissance. 

—Ralph Adams Cram 
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tries to combine the modern misconcep- 
tion of broadmindedness with Chartres, 
is no more foolish than the Catholic 
Madeleine in Paris which slavishly fol- 
lows the lines of a pagan temple. 
Having revived all the architectural 
mummies and even built churches with 
apartment hotels above them, modern 
church builders are showing dangerous 
symptoms of turning to Cubism. A few 
years ago a glass modernistic church in 
Cologne was featured in the Sunday 
Magazine of the Hearst papers. (Even 
a church can make the Hearst Magazine 
Section if it is freakish enough.) After 


reading about the absurd building and 
glancing at the photographs accompany- 
ing the article, I concluded I was still 
satisfied with Cologne Cathedral. 

The Shrine of the Little Flower, Royal 
Oak (Father Coughlin’s shrine) is an- 
other church that follows the Cubistic 
motive though to a more modified degree. 
Its architecture has been adapted tto 
ecclesiastical use and it is an impres- 
sive building. 

The Shrine at Royal Oak proves that 
if Cubistic architecture can be made 
beautiful, the Catholic Church can do it. 
Most Catholic churchmen object to that 
style of architecture, preferring tradi- 
tional styles. I wish they had assumed 
that attitude when the Renaissance 
builders threw traditional styles to the 
winds. Whether the general attitude of 
churchmen towards Cubistic architecture 
is correct or incorrect depends largely 
on Cubistic architecture. It would in- 
deed be unfortunate if things reached 
a state where priests stood before the 
“Madonna and Infant” debating as to 
whether it was hanging upside down or 
right side up. 

I am not one to ridicule Cubism in 
art for the simple reason I am not sure 
I understand it, even in a modified form, 
but I do not believe it necessary to go to 
Cubism to build a Cathedral as new as 
tomorrow. Paradoxically: we can build 
a streamlined skyscraper cathedral by 
returning to medieval Gothic and modi- 
fying it. 


HAT is more modern in motive 
than a soaring arch, a rounded 
(streamlined) apse and majestic spires? 
The medieval cathedral is a skyscraper 
with a streamlined arch. There are sev- 
eral sections in Manhattan where the 
spires of Cologne would soar above the 
elevator apartment houses. Take Cologne 
and merely simplify its detail and you 
have the Cathedral of Tomorrow. 
Architecturally we have wandered far 
from the catacombs and far from the 
Middle Ages (Gothic revival notwith- 
standing). But fortunately we have 
also wandered far from the brownstone 
houses of gloom of the last two cen- 
turies. We are seeing more cathedrals 
under construction now than at any time 
since the Middle Ages, yet cathedral 
building today is of secondary impor- 
tance. That is partly due to the fact that 
modern materialism has driven the 
cathedral to the background, but it is 
also due to the fact that the construction 
of the cathedral has been taken from the 
people and given to contractors. The 
Catholic Church enjoyed its heyday dur- 
ing the Bright Ages and her medieval 
churches rank far above any she has 
produced since. Yet as I stand in St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s; and enjoy the choir 
stalls, pulpit, altar, paintings, glass and 
chapels, I wonder if those ages cannot be 
persuaded to join us once more. 








B AH,” the professor spit out the 
words. “I tell you that there is nothing 
in this land of ours worth observation or 
interest. There are no men with cour- 
age, no true loyalties. But sometime a 
country shall come forth that has all of 
these. .. . Wealth, and culture. Living 
will be a splendid art. A welcome will 
be accorded to beauty. This land we live 
in? I have put it out of my thoughts 
forever, man!” 

He stopped, waved toward the musty, 
book-lined walls. “There, in those 
volumes, is the country which I, and the 
few like me, will build some day!” 

I said nothing, being intent on the tag 
of an old story. Than it nothing could 
have answered him more forcibly. Only, 
I knew, he’d never listen. But while it 
would have meant nothing to the pro- 
fessor, the story calls for telling. So go 
back five hundred years! Five cen- 
turies back, to Galway of the Tribes, in 
the blue Irish twilight. To Galway 
Town in the springtirne of Europe... . 


x* * * *k * 


Below the deep Spanish windows, 
greenly cool in their marble frames, 
clamor grew louder with the bellowing 
of hucksters. Their noise, ruinous to 
thought, was a murmur beyond the great 
house. Almost tiredly Shane Cahill 
buckled his sword, went down into- the 
square tawny with the sun’s westering. 

The cool house, its ranges of stone 
balconies, faced towards the quay. 
There, at the harbor, ships were a tall 
forest; masts and painted, armed poops. 
Galway—the City of the Tribes—and on 
its water-front the peoples of all the 
world. Came the dark, arrogant Vene- 
tians, their ships battered by long voyag- 
ing. Came the Normans—great traders 
those! Let France and England grapple. 
Hadn’t the tall Norman men beaten both 
a while back, and could again? But now 
there were the sweet russet apples of 
Normandy, the golden cider of Auge, and 
trading in Galway Town. Oh, shrewd 
merchants those! And ruddy, pouch- 
mouthed, the Hansa captains paced their 
moored fleets. Wax, pine, sables and 
ermine, glowing amber —the North’s 
wealth piled beneath deck ; came envious, 
tidy Bristolmen. In 1430, Galway of 
the Tribes was life and hub of all the 
West. 

The gallantry of the great trading, the 
canny foreign tongues, did not move 
Shane Cahill. His lips twisted: the bel- 
lowing of hucksters. For a moment he 
sucked in the salt east-sweeping breeze. 


The Splendid Land 


By J. Robert Palmer 


Then, impatiently, made for the first inn. 

Now, with vespers, sun-light ran 
slantingly across the red floor. Noise in 
a Galway inn! Since Duke Godfrey’s 
time at Jerusalem there was never so 
fine a grouping of foreign men, all 
friendly over the stout bottles. They 
were grand knowledgeable places, the 
Galway inns. Great merchants, like 
Ulick Mac. Williams, would be there, 
and soldiers home from Castile or the 
East. Along the walls sat noisy, ragged 
students. For where else could be had 
such geographical learning, and stagger- 
ing historical facts, and knife-play? 

Over the heady liquors knowledge of 
far men and cities became easy. All Ire- 
land laughed in Galway’s inns—the 
mountainy Kerry men plying their trade 
in the black Irish cattle, and fighters out 
of the O’Reilly’s lordship of Breifny, 
and—cold as their black North—keen 
partisans of O’Donnell, “King of Fish.” 
. .. Would swagger in a dark, worth- 
less swordsman, praising Languedoc— 
Provence, the students nudged each 
other: comely women in_ red-brown, 
broad towers; brawling tall horsemen, 
and war horses fording blue rivers, 
green-gold at the shallows. Or rolls in 
a saturnine Eastern man, and liefer than 
not he’s a stray wanderer, some stray 
gypsy, but the lean students debate: a 
mandarin that . . . scent of santal and 
spikenard heavy across Asian sand, rose 
birds careening and vermilioned, golden 
girls. 

Shane Cahill stalked through the tap- 
room. Six foot three, and his face cold 
stone. You saw him thus and the quick 
thought came: Faith! A chieftain of 
Ireland that one! A stout fighter that 
man, with laughter and rage in him like 
the thunder of God! 

So a squat Grecian sailor nodded at 


Shane Cahill. “Who is it?” he asked the . 


Connachtman beside him. 


HE merchant looked up. “Oh!” he 

let his breath out slowly. “That one’s 
Shane Cahill of Galway. And do not be 
offering him drink. Shane Cahill doesn’t 
want to know us at all!” 

No. The Galwaymen could not un- 
derstand Shane Cahill. A steady man 
and no coward—Mary help the man who 
elbowed him! But he gave a feeling 
that he was never really there. A dark 
cold man with his thoughts a world away. 
Though his people were of Galway these 
three hundred years, Shane Cahill was a 
kinsman to some place at the back 0’ 
beyond! 
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There was no understanding that! 
Stout fellows could get a life full of 
fighting now as never before. England 
and France aflame, tearing each other’s 
throats. Many the Irish rider was trad. 
ing hard blows in Champagne; mixing 
in a hundred quarrels along Orleans’ 
road. And more nor swords was in it, 
Weren't the St. Malo fishers telling of 
a maid who led France’s horsemen? 
Jeanne; that was it! A clean, sane girl, 
they said. A perfervid golden flame! 
And over against the East you could 
cure the fierce itch in the sword-arm. 
There the Turks pressing Constantinople 
and Venice worried. . . . The queer 
Roman city with its oval-faced, unmerry 
saints. Or look South! Out from iron- 
studded gates rode the chivalry of Spain 
towards last crusade. Ah! the Galway- 
men cheered. Ah, that was the finest at 
all! 





O there was a plenty of war for Shane 

Cahill’s body, his skillful sword, 
And, if he didn’t want that, still things 
could have been right. If he had come 
into the spacious, friendly life of Gal- 
way welcome was ready. Here com- 
merce, and Irish sport, and true, hard- 
hitting comrades. But Shane Cahill 
stayed in his cool house, among the old 
books. And that, in the soft spring o 
Ireland, was an unforgivable thing. 

For nowhere is there spring like in 
Galway Town. There come the bird 
that have rested in the hot African lands. 
Wings the cuckoo from the black south 
ern kingdoms. High song of the lark 
then, and at night the rasping voice o 
the corn-crake. Calls the green linnet, 
and the blackbird, that clear flautist. 
Suddenly white the sides of Shanno 
road: white of blackthorn along the 
brown way. And beneath the hedges 
sweeps golden primrose, and gold d 
furze mounts the high hills. . . . Butter- 
cups and crimson-flecked daisies, and, it 
the fields, blue sweet barley. . . . This 
spring in Galway! 

If Shane Cahill had seen these things 
it would have been all right. If it 
had smiled at some dark girl, had cried 
unconsciously, merrily after her, it would 
have been right. Just “Ah, cree beg 
gaclagh!” or such. . . . “Oh, little Irist 
heart!” But his eyes stayed back 0 
beyond, and Galway left him. : 

He had, he thought, staring into his 
drink, been long at the books. How maily 
years? Now, though, study was en 
Tomorrow his ship would drop Ireland 
head west where Hy Brasil lay. 
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always his pulse quickened, the crowded 
inn blurred. Tomorrow he would leave 
this huckstering, leave all that was 
shoddy, ignoble. Over the salt Atlantic 
lay Hy Brasil, land of the old Irish; 
place of never-dying honor, of beauty. 
The long hours over the charts 
finished. His copy of the Genoese map 
of 1325, the one Angellinus Delarto 
made, was corrected. The Catalan map 
that showed Brasil was ready, too, and 
Becarrio’s new one. Becarrio would be 
right! Through 
worn nights he had 
argued with the 


crabbed ‘scholars, 
the old sea-captains 
on that. And to- 


morrow he would 
sail. Come crack 
o dawn and the 





long ship that 
O’Maile of Mayo 
had built would 


drop Galway... . 
There was nothing 
here to hold him, he 
went on. The trade, 
the rents were safe 
with Phelim Dhu, 
his dead father’s 
man. Aye, an hon- 
est fellow, Phelim 
Dhu. And there 
was no man, nor 
woman, with claim 
upon him. No one 
at all to care when 
he remained in Hy 
Brasil beyond the 
sea. Setting down 
his glass he smiled 
bleakly at the 
thought. “Thank 
God for that,” he 
said and walked 
out. Oh, a dour, 
hard man! 

Now don’t be 
thinking that Shane 
Cahill was mad. 
That is so easy to 
say, but as an ex- 
planation not worth 
a tinker’s curse. 
For let a dreamer 
cry thoughts that 
make the heart 
thrill, or a saint pray in the market- 
place, and the common crowd of people 
shrug uneasily. “Sure, the man’s daft !” 
they mutter. Too easy, you see. 

And it has been said so often of the 
men of Ireland. In them the ancient 
dark Druids, the clangorous years, plant 
a queer streak. So that all the world 
will be going jog-trot towards time’s 
end, living evenly, calmly ; and an Irish- 
man’s up, shouting! And fuddled, un- 
bitter, the world sees him ride on cru- 
sade, or hit into the wild ocean. Dathi 
Was such a one, the high-king who 











FROM THE DOORWAY A BLIND SINGER WAS SPEAKING. 


cracked Rome’s legions in the high Alps. 
Such was Brendan the Navigator who 
died at Clonfert, by Shannon way. 

No. Shane Cahill was not mad. But 
he had read too long, and dreamt over- 
much. And doing that, the sensibilities, 
the eyes of the mind, blurred and he saw 
life twistedly. It was as if his eyes had 
grown far-sighted, missing the life about 
him, so that only the bewitching lands 
across far waters were clear. 

He sailed at dawn, heading out 


Bristol and London Town dull the 
foreign fleets crowded up Ireland’s coast. 
Wonder in those years! In the East 
the black Turks pressed hard and 
Venice emptied her factories. Spoil of 
all the trade routes piled Galway’s quay. 
Stones do you ask! There the green 
topazes from Cytis in the Red Sea, and 
jasper, and apple-green chrysoprase. 
There wee smaragdes, the color of Irish 
spring. There sardonyx, and peridots, 
and the beryl, the stone of Tarshish. .. . 
And in the public 

houses was wine 

from the Canaries, 

dry white wines, 

and the wine of Ma- 

deira, the Purple 

Island. In _ gro- 

tesque, banded kegs 

stood the rare 

| Grecian beverages. 

Oh, Galway was 
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through green cool light. Cast off from 
Galway wharf! Shout and clamor, and 
Aran Isle gone to the eastward! Boom- 
ing salt water rises up, and the long ship 
heels in the ocean. And for a while the 
Galwaymen wondered and then for- 
got Shane Cahill, his search for Hy 
Brasil. ... 


HERE was much to do in those 
years! The Maid of France burnt— 
a dirty thing that—and then stout Bed- 
ford dead and England in ruin. But the 
trading was better at Galway. With 












“GOD BLESS YOUR 
LORDSHIP, AND WOULD A SONG GLADDEN YE?” 


Still it is of 
Shane Cahill you 
arewondering. 
None heard from 
him while he was 
gone, and no stories 
after. But there 
must have been bit- 
ter voyaging in the 
Atlantic; tall bil- 
lows of wave, and 
spoondrift lashing 
the ocean plain. 
There must have 
been long days and 
cloud-rack like 
fabled islands beck- 
oning across the 
water. Storms roll- 
ing down from the 
north, and the stout 
ship battered. 
Storms again and, 
at the last, a quick 
splintering of tim- 
ber — Galwaymen 
go down! 

And alone Shane 
Cahill came back. 
Leaner now, and 
burnt to blackness 
he entered his cool 
house. The year 
had given him a 
great silent courtliness, and now his 
hair was riddled gray. No more change 
than that, but he no longer saw the noisy 
inns. 

Passed that autumn quickly. Purple 
slipped from the Connemara hills, and 
gone the bright birds. Passed winter. 
And, abruptly, March was back, and 
Aran Isle lost in the rain-blurr. So 
quickly came gold of primrose, came 
golden springy gorse. 

There was great talk in the public 
houses of Shane Cahill’s sailing. “It’s 
tomorrow he leaves for the wild 
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ocean—” “A tall fool that man.” And 
the old merchants, his father’s friends, 
argued long in the cool Spanish house. 
Rushlight was soft in the dim room, 
golden on crimson Moorish hangings. 
The white-haired, straight man _ bent 
towards Shane. The finest man in Gal- 
way this Ulick Mac Williams. No mere 
trader this, but a merchant prince sprung 
from great Charlemagne. 

“Now, boy,” the old man pleaded. 
“Put away this nonsense. Here’s Gal- 
way Town with the world’s trade on our 
doorsill. And Phelim Dhu is getting 
tired for the trafficking. I knew your 
father, Shane Cahill.” 

Shane stared at him dully. Hy Brasil 
over the water. Beauty and gallant liv- 
ing. Golden-leaved, blossoming trees; 
lissome, heather-hued queens. .. . 

“I’m sorry, sir. You were saying?” 


HE Mac Williams dropped his arms. 
There wasn’t any use. 

Riding towards the South quay in the 
cool dawn-light his mind was active. 
The 16th of May was a fine sailing-time, 
Shane thought. St. Brendan’s feast. 
Impatiently he urged the black Spanish 
horse past a press of country people. 
They watched him. “God save you 
kindly, your worship.” Shane nodded 
curtly. .. . That Norse sailor had seen 
land thirty days to the west. Nothing 
there on Delarto’s map. No. He evoked 
the tall Dane, his steady clear eyes. He 
would, Shane decided, search that far 
West. There would be Hy Brasil, 
golden, illuding land. The cobbled street 
was too narrow for his thoughts ! 

Ahead of him crowds milled towards 
the quay. Sharp clamor rose, barking 
of Gascons and Picards; loud, heady 
Gaelic. Shane caught the knife’s flash. 
Pitch and tumble and a Scot went down, 
steel in his gullet. 

His land of dreams slipped away as 
the great horse drove through the pack. 
Shane cursed savagely, striking with the 
heavy leathern whip. He reached the 
Scot, stared down. This didn’t matter 
—a wild, Highland free-lance soldier. 
In the harbor, Shane thought, the ship 
waiting. This man, no man, was worth 
his turning aside. All were shoddy, all 
ignoble. But so far the Scot had wan- 
dered from his clean hills! Wind, and 
sloping heather, and in some hamlet on 
the West coast a woman crying. 
Shane Cahill flung himself down, bent 
over the Highlander. Came the evil 
snick of a knife. Half-turned he took its 
heavy thud against his ribs. Cobbled 
street shot upward, and golden islands 
spun briefly above St. Nicholas’ church. 
He went forward heavily. 

All that, Shane Cahill repeated, con- 
scious of his weakness, seemed so far 
away. Almost a year lost! Time’s pass- 
ing was deadly, as immutable as the 
ocean tide. Against the west. the sky 
arched darkly blue, shot with red-gold 








Of wonder. 








Sacred Largesse 


By Francis MacManus 


Y OUR beauty glows in countless ways 
And makes this earth a winding maze 
There are psalms of praise 
In atom as in firmament. 


But in Your house where candles shine 

So calm, all source You yield by sign 

And Self: and You, by bread and wine— 
Largesse of depthless sacrament. 














slanting lights. Not an Irish sky at all, 
but one lost from Brasil. Shane Cahill 
stirred restlessly. This time he would 
find the land. All his wealth would go 
into the search. Everything—his house, 
the green acres in Breifny, the little 
farms beyond Hand to Face Hill— 
turned to bright gold. That was neces- 
sary with Phelim Dhu dead. Best too, 
he thought. With money he could sail 
for years. Bitter months ahead, and 
then Hy Brasil over the water! 

The smell of dulse was pungent, sharp 
on the balcony. That, and the tarry 
smell of ships no Galwayman could ever 
forget. Galway? Shane stared into the 
street, his thoughts still lost beyond seas. 
Below him, in the blue evening, passed 
the Irish merchants, passed the dark- 
haired Irish girls. Went girls with hair 
like copper and shrewd eyes.* Midland 
women, those. And gracefully, regal, the 
Castilian ladies, their faces white with 
powder, vermilion with cinnabar. 

They passed in deepening twilight 
and bleakness gathered about him. Now 
that everything was settled, that he was 
leaving it forever. Galway hurt him 
like a stitch in the heart. It was so an- 
cient a city, this Galway of the Tribes! 
Here the O’Flahertys rode when white 
Maeve struck the North. And then Nor- 
man seigneurs building in virile gray 
stone—Richard de Burgo, the Great 
Earl. Galway was old with all of these. 

Somehow it hurt, once he gained the 
street, that none spoke to him. Faces 
met his, friendly-blank to his gaze. He 
had never, Shane realized, had friends. 
Workers and loyal servants, yes; but 
never a stout, laughing comrade. Yet 
that would be forgotten in Brasil. There 
loss would be forgotten; there this new 
sharp pain would cease. His thoughts 
sought his fancied land over the waters. 
“Brasil, Hy Brasil,” he repeated against 
the soft Irish dusk. 

From the doorway a blind singer was 
speaking. “God bless your lordship, and 
would a song gladden ye?” 

“Why do you ask that, dark man?” 
Tiredness clamored in him and Shane 
stopped. He leaned heavily against the 
scarred wall, out of the press of people. 

The man ignored that. “What should 
I be singing, your lordship?” 


‘ 


It had suddenly become hard to speak. 
Shane bent forward, his voice hoarse, 
“Sing of a bright land, dark man. Sing 
of the place where honor lives, where 
there is laughter and high adventuring. 
Sing of great beauty, that remains al- 
ways, suffering no evanishment. . . . 
Surcease from evil, from ignobility—” 

Tiredness mounted, jumbling his 
words. 

The singer’s voice was courteous, 
“Sure, it is Galway that you talk of. My 
city, your lordship.” 

Shane grew tense. “I speak of Hy 
Brasil beyond the ocean. Why, this Gal- 
way is my town, poor dark man.” 

The fellow stood up slowly. “Listen to 
me, your worship. Through all my years 
I have been blind—the Dark Singer. 
Yet I know Galway better nor you. In 
its streets I listen to the quick foreign 
tongues. Russia, and the far Asian 
Kingdom’s tumult in its streets. Doesn't 
the smell of its flowers come to me, dark 
though I am? Isn’t there scent and 
rustle of heather on the high hills? 
About me rises the clean laughter of 
young girls, the strong voices of swords- 
men. Comes Sunday and the Mass in 
the old churches, golden singing anda 
queer, lifting tug at the heart. Sure, all 
you ask is in Galway. Courage and 
bright honor, freedom on the brown 
country roads. 

“Or is it,’ the blind man was sud- 
denly distressed. “Is it that some 
hinderance is on your worship? Are 
you, too, dark and bitter from the loss? 
Forgive me, sir. ’Tis a poor fool that’s 
been hurting you. Yet,” the Galwayman 
spoke proudly, “let you remember this, 
and—please God—bitterness will go.” 

The long wasted years, Shane thought. 
Shunned friendships and laughter. ... 
A sudden fierce pride came to him. Gal- 
way, his town! Galway of the Tribes, 
of the soft blue dusk. Ah, Galway! His 
heart cried. 

“Go on away from here,” the blind 
singer was ordering the crowd. “Don't 
you see it’s but a poor fellow, and the 
darkness gone from his eyes!” 












* * * * * 


Would to God that the professor could 
understand that! 
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Our Vindicator 


Bishop James Anthony Walsh by His Apostolic Life and by the Missionary So- 
ciety Which He Founded Vindicated the Sturdy Character of American Catholicism 


O N June 29, the Fathers 
and Brothers and Sisters of 
Maryknoll observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their Society. Father Price, 
one of the co-founders, de- 
parted from this life twenty 
odd years ago. Father 
Walsh, the co-founder 
known to all Maryknollers 
personally, remained with 
them till the dawning of the 
jubilee day, bowed and de- 
parted. 

His absence will be 
quietly and prayerfully de- 
plored; but he will be there 
in spirit and hear himself 
mentioned more lovingly 
and more gratefully than if 
he were physically present. 
Maryknollers will speak of 
Bishop Walsh as they knew 
him and his marvelous work. 
They will count the struc- 
tures which he erected, the 
centers which he formed, 
and the fields in which his 
followers work here, there 
and elsewhere. That is but 
natural, especially as those 
most closely allied with him 
are intimately acquainted with the work 
catried on by the Society. 

There is, however, one phase of his 
achievements that is perhaps quite as 
well known to some of his ancient con- 
temporaries, even though they dwell 
apart from his foundation. It is this: 
James Anthony Walsh vindicated the 
priesthood, yea, the Church of the United 
States, from a calumnious disqualifica- 
tion which long obtained throughout the 
Christian world. It was admitted that 
the Catholics of the United States were 
materially conspicuous, successful, per- 
haps, but intellectually, and more espe- 
cially Spiritually, they were no orna- 
Ment to the Church of Christ. They 
had done nothing; nothing could be ex- 
pected of them. 

The saddest feature of the calumny 
was that we ourselves accepted our 
disqualification and kept wisely and 
modestly in the background. We could 
collect money for the missions, but we 
could not turn out a missioner. We could 
find plenty of young men who were 


By Thomas S. Duggan 





THE LATE BISHOP WALSH, FOUNDER OF MARYKNOLL 


keen to go to Africa and hunt for lions, 
but not one could we find to go there 
and hunt for human souls, and_ this 
because our people and their children 
could not conceive the nobility of a 
life so dedicated. 

We all accepted our disqualification. 
There was Archbishop Dowling who 
knew more church history than any 
priest of his day, even he could not see 
where a foreign missionary college could 
expect to find students in the United 
States. There were others quite as out- 
spoken as His Grace of St. Paul. If 
some of them knew and admired Father 
Walsh, they were surprised and alarmed 
when they learned that he was about 
to start on such a bootless journey. 


OME of us set forth our apprehen- 

sions and gave him the pain of 
hearing and reading them. He listened 
respectfully and _ reflected, but kept 
to his purpose, which was to afford 
the cream of our young men an oppor- 
tunity to share in the God-given privi- 
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ledge of winning pagan 
souls to Christ, by preach- 
ing to those sitting in dark- 
ness and in the. shadow of 
death. Wise men warned 
the innovator; be careful, 
don’t plant too- profusely, 
don’t get too far ahead of 
the times. 

Father Walsh was not the 
man to ignore honest advice. 
Neither was he the man to 
be confused by bad advice. 
He was too wise for that. 
Moreover, his wisdom was 
confirmed and enlightened 
from on High. He felt that 
he was called upon to do 
missionary work in the Ori- 
ent, and to do it through 
American missionaries. He 
clung ‘to that conviction as 
resolutely as the needle to 
the pole. 

The founder of Maryknoll 
had faith in the Catholics 
of the American Church. 
The Reverend Father André, 
one of his professors at the 
Brighton Seminary, had 
long before his time, con- 
ceived the idea and had di- 
rected the minds of many of his semi- 
narians to foreign missionary fields. He 
had carefully studied the spiritual 
qualifications of hundreds of American 
students, and he had convinced himself 
that the faithful of the American Church 
were not fatally disqualified for mis- 
sionary work. 

When Father Walsh had been made 
director of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in the Archdiocese 
of Boston, the devout and God-fearing 
Sulpician revived his hopes, and specifi- 
cally renewed his endeavors. He knew 
his man. His prayers no doubt had 
their share in bringing inspiration and 
determination to the soul of the future 
founder. 

Maryknoll was still in its infancy 
when the religious-minded young men 
and women of the country began to 
gather missionary wisdom and mission- 
ary courage. The official organ of the 
movement was widely read, and its 
methods were adopted by many of the 
religious orders in the Church of the 
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United States. We began to find out 
for ourselves that we are not groveling 
materialists as our European co-religion- 
ists had decided and declared—declared 
in season and out of season, and so em- 
phatically that the world was convinced. 
It required a wise man, himself immov- 
ably convinced, to teach us that we could 
work in the missions as well as those 
who were born and reared in Europe. 
The decadent and the non-practicing 
European nations had not monopolized 
the best things that the faith of Christ 
has to bestow. 

For the lifting of this degrading im- 
peachment the Church of the United 
States must thank the Most Reverend 
James Anthony Walsh. He began by 
showing us how to farm the necessary 
revenue. He called forth what is no- 
blest in the souls of our youth. He 
firmly believed that he was chosen for 
that work by the God of Wisdom. We, 
who knew him long and intimately, find 
no difficulty in accepting his view, for 
the founder of Maryknoll was a man 
of marvelous insight, of deep wisdom, 
of patient endurance, and of the self- 
protecting humor which we look for in 
the saints. He spoke with enlightened 
determination, and seldom had anything 
to recall or regret. 

Not only did Bishop Walsh believe 
that our young men are of the timber 
from which real apostles are made, but 
he was prepared to demonstrate how 
they can and should be so made. Go 
to Maryknoll on the Hudson and behold 
for yourself. I went there and saw 
priests and sisters in the process of 
being fitted for their work. Never was 
I so deeply impressed, and so marvel- 
ously charmed. All was simple, 


straight-forward, American, apostolic. 
I left the great school convinced that the 
Church in the United States is to have 
a glorious share in winning the pagan 
world to Christ. 

Never could I forget, never could I 
dismiss the thought that there is a 
home where the God of Love presides 
and rules. Twice did I put this con- 
viction to the test. 

Some years ago, a young lady, college 
educated, called and told me that she was 
a recent convert, that she had been a 
teacher in a public high school, but 
that her change of faith had cost her 
her health. Her nerves were shattered. 
She could no longer teach. She was 
canvassing for a Catholic book firm. 

What success? None. Don’t look for 
anything better. You have entered a 
barren field. Yes, but without nerves 
and money, what’s to be done? What 
you need is a period of rest. If they 
will receive you at Maryknoll and allow 
you to remain there for some weeks, you 
will behold there your new religion 
practiced in its primitive simplicity. 

She knocked at the door and was in- 
vited to enter. After her health had 
been restored, she decided to remain 
and affiliate with the Sisterhood. She 
is now teaching the rudiments and the 
principles of the ‘Catholic religion to the 
young natives of Hawaii. There was a 
gifted young woman, who had fought 
for religion in the classes where it was 
ridiculed in her college days, and who 
received assurance of a heavenly re- 
ward on the bank of the Hudson River. 

Two or three years later a Jesuit 
Father sent me one of his catechumens, 
who had come to teach in an academy 
not far distant from Hartford. Intel- 





lectual? Painfully and profusely 0, 
She was completing her second volume, 
a volume which was to teach the human 
race how it must live if it is to attain 
to its proper destiny in this world. 

I was asked to read both books. When 
she called subsequently I betrayed no 
deep interest in her writings. She con- 
tinued to study the Catholic faith, but 
was not prepared to accept all its de- 
mands, especially that of confessing, 
for she had been previously baptized. 
Later on she decided to accept the 
Catholic religion and meet all her obli- 
gations. I baptized her and had her 
on my hands. She loved not the at- 
mosphere of the academy where she 
was teaching. I thought of Maryknoll. 
She decided to go there. She went and 
was cordially received. She remained 
there, edified and inspired for nearly 
two years. She retired from Maryknoll 
broken in health and died about a year 
and a half ago. There was no question 
of her becoming a religious for she was 
middle-aged and her sometime husband 
was presiding over an art department 


. in one of our universities. 


This gifted lady found at Maryknoll 
apostolic simplicity and religion re- 
duced to practice while retaining a 
close alliance with American common 
sense. She found there the Catholic 
doctrine and the Catholic religion just 
as the Most Reverend Founder of the 
Seminary and Sisterhood had preached 
and exemplified them in his own life, and 
that while telling the world that even 
the Church in the United States has 
its full share in the higher things that 
the Master is prepared to bestow upon 
all who accept and practice His divine 
word. 


Apologetics and the Modern Mind 


By William Francis Doyle 


IN ORDER to appreciate the Catholic Evidence 
Guild it is necessary to understand the situation 
it is facing, and what it hopes to accomplish. 


I N Tue Sicn for July, 1935, there ap- 
peared an article by John J. Boyle en- 
titled Is Street Preaching Practical?, 
wherein was attempted a summary of the 
main objections to the Evidence Guild 
and of the answers to these objections. 
Mr. Boyle was sympathetic; but many 
members of the Guild do not think he was 
thorough. For one thing, questioning 
of many readers of THe S1en indicates 


that all objections were not answered 
adequately. More fundamentally, no 
one can reach a clear and fair apprecia- 
tion of the Guild who does not under- 
stand the apologetic situation which it 
is facing, what it hopes to accomplish, 
and what is its modus operandé. It is in 
the hope that a brief exposition of these 
three points will at once clarify the popu- 
lar concept of the Guild and serve as 


sufficient answer to ordinary objections 
that this article is written. 

The apologete of today faces a situation 
entirely different from that of his prede- 
cessor of fifty years ago. Briefly, his 
problem is not that of attacking oppo- 
nents, nor of defending the Church, but 
of explaining her. For example, the § 
prejudice and slander unleashed against 
the Church during the classic campaign 
of 1928 was offset neither by a counter- 
attack on the Klan and the Protestant 
clergymen of the South, nor by 4 
“defence” of the Church, which could 
not defend a position which certainly was 
not hers, but by a simple exposition in 
word and in deed of what her true stand 
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is. Moreover, exposition is the only 
vehicle whereby the modern mind can 
successfully be approached on religious 
subjects. 


N attempt to analyze the modern re- 
A ligious mind would result in a two- 
fold classification; those spiritually 
minded, and those indifferent. The ten- 
dency of higher thought towards the 
spiritual was recognized as early as 1915 
by Edward Ingram Watkin in Some 
Thoughts on - Catholic Apologetics. 
Mr. Watkin offers as evidence the in- 
creased interest in Spiritualism, in 
Catholic art and liturgy, in St. Francis 
and the Franciscan Ideal, in the poetry 
of Dante and in Catholic mysticism. 
More recently, the great French philoso- 
pher, Henri Bergson, culminated his 
work with a book on religion entitled 
The Two Sources of Morality and Re- 
ligion. With the increase of religious 
and spiritual thought has come a cor- 
responding growth in Church member- 
ship. Statistics show that in the United 
States the increase of Church member- 
ship from 1900 to 1933 exceeded the in- 
crease of population by 17 per cent. Ap- 
parently, the stereotyped indictment that 
man is lost in a maze of materialism, 
though impressive, is not altogether true. 
Mr. Watkin states that apologete’s con- 
clusion: “If, as we have seen, the need 
of religion is urging the best in modern 
society towards the Church, our part is 
surely not so much controversy with 
error as interpretation of our own beliefs. 
We have but to present these beliefs to 
those who are seeking a more or less un- 
known God, and surely they will recog- 
nize His presence revealed therein.” 

The second class of our broad division 
includes indifferentists of two types. 
The first of these are simply not inter- 
ested in religion. We cannot attack their 
beliefs, because they have none. We can 
prove our doctrines, but to what avail if 
our listeners are not interested? To 
quote the Evidence Guild Training Out- 
lines: “Prove to a modern crowd that 
our Lord instituted Confession—they 
will simply say, ‘What if He did?’ Prove 
that He was God, they will say, “What if 
He was ?’ Prove that the Pope is not anti- 
Christ—they can but yawn and ask, ‘Who 
is, then ?’ Proof is always wasted on a man 
who is not interested in the question.” 

The other kind of indifferentist is he 
whose attitude towards religion is not re- 
ligious, but conventional ; whose morals 
consist solely in manners. He is keenly 
portrayed by the penetrating Sinclair 
Lewis in the person of Babbitt. “The 
kernel of his practical religion was that it 
Was respectable, and beneficial to one’s 
business, to be seen going to services ; that 
the Church kept the Worse Elements from 
being still worse; and that the pastor’s 
sermons, however dull they might seem 
at the time of taking, yet had a voodooistic 


him in contact with Higher Things.” 
Modern thought on religion tends, even 
among the best of our thinkers, to be 
vague and general; Catholic thought is 
exact and definite. Whether indifference 
is the cause or the result of loose thinking 
is a point we shall avoid. None the less, 
the indifference is there. 

Evidently, there is such a thing as a 
street corner mind, a definite type of men- 
tality whose information comes not from 
reading or from formal instruction, but 
chiefly from contact with the opinions of 
its associates. Such mentality is not of 
the Sir Oliver Lodges or the Henri Berg- 
sons, but of the George Babbitts and the 
John Smiths. If they are to be taught, 
it will be solely by bringing religion to 
them through channels which will reach 
them and in a form which they can under- 
stand. There is no room for theory on 
the point of street speaking as a channel 
of communication. The crowd by its 
very presence at the Guild meeting attests 
that it wants to be and is being reached. 
The speaker’s problem is what form his 
apologetic is to take. Knowing that his 
crowd is either religious minded and 
misinformed, or indifferent, he aims at an 
exposition which will do three things: 
remove prejudice; explain what the 
Church is and teaches ; interest his hear- 
ers. As oftenas not, simply setting forth 
what the Church teaches serves to remove 
prejudice, for prejudice is based on igno- 
rance or misconception. For arousing 
interest, the Guildsman relies first, on the 
intrinsic goodness, beauty, and truth of 
Catholic doctrine, and, secondly, on 
showing his hearers the relation of the 
doctrine to themselves and their lives. 
It is pure salesmanship. He shows the 
product to be good; then he shows it to 
be not only useful, but necessary. He 
merely presents fact in a simple, not a 
controversial way. 


HERE are many who think the 

Guildsman hopes by his exposition 
of doctrine to convert America. Perhaps 
deep in his heart his zeal makes him hope 
for converts; he does not expect a spon- 
taneous Credo from the crowd he is ad- 
dressing. His purpose is simply and 
solely to remove prejudice against the 
Church, to set forth her teachings, to in- 
terest his hearers in those teachings and 
to answer any objections or difficulties 
they propose. He is only paving the 
way for conversion; he is a Saint John 
the Baptist preparing for the coming of 
Christ, not by preaching penance unto the 
remission of sins, but by teaching truth 
unto the dissipation of error. And here 
is a point which Mr. Boyle missed in the 
very title of his article, a distinction upon 
which the Guild insists. The Guildsman 
is not preaching ; that is the office of the 
priest. He is simply stating fact. He is 
not controverting ; that sometimes neces- 
sary evil is the duty of the theologian. He 
is not even stating what he believes pri- 





marily as his belief, but as the teaching 
of the Church. 

Undeniably, the Guildsman must know 
the proofs of the doctrine, for questions 
arise concerning those proofs. Again he 
offers them only as the Church’s teach- 
ing. Time after time it has been said 
from the speaker’s platform at Guild 
meetings: “I only ask you, sir, if you see 
the point I am trying to make. I am 
merely telling you what the Church 
teaches. I am not asking if you agree 
with it.” The purpose of the Guild 
might well be given in the words of Ed- 
ward Watkin’s preface to the book re- 
ferred to previously, wherein he sum- 
marizes his object as follows: “To non- 
Catholics the author would say: Do lis- 
ten to what Catholics have to say for 
their creed. To Catholics he would say: 
Do speak so that non-Catholics can and 
will listen.” 


HAT the Guildsman must know 

and what he must do invites a de- 
scription of his training. And since 
training presupposes trainers, we might 
well start logically with them. Pri- 
marily, they consist of priests appointed 
by their Bishops to act as a board of ex- 
aminers: Thanks be to God, there are 
educated Catholic laymen readily avail- 
able to assist them. And in passing let 
it be noted that, any theorizing to the 
contrary, there are Catholic laymen 
whose knowledge of philosophy and the- 
ology and Church history testifies that 
Catholic education is a reality as well as 
an ideal. With the priests, these laymen 
form the instructors. They conduct 
classes weekly or twice weekly to which 
Guild members and prospective Guild 
members come for instruction in the pur- 
pose and methods of the Guild, the doc- 
trines of the Church, the selection of ma- 
terial, the handling of Scripture, the an- 
swering of objections, and the general 
management of the crowd. Again, facts 
give sufficient evidence that there are 
intelligent Catholics, and Catholic College 
graduates, who have the ability and the 
willingness to do the Guild work. 

Each Guild member prepares one sub- 
ject at a time under careful direction. 
When he has studied it thoroughly, spok- 
en on it at practice classes, been heckled 
by his fellow Guildsmen, and, in general, 
seems ready for examination, he is 
brought before the board of clerical ex- 
aminers. There he is rigorously ex- 
amined, questioned, and brow-beaten for 
about half an hour. If he shows suffi- 
cient knowledge of his subject, ability to 
handle questions, and, above all, the 
ability to handle himself, he is licensed 
to speak on that one subject and on that 
alone. By subsequent examinations he 
can add further subjects to his list, but 
he can never speak beyond the subjects 
on which he is authorized. 

Great care has been taken in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of Guild subjects. 
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Conflict 
By Austin J. Bennett, C.Ss.R. 


OES life mean this, to live in clouds 

That weave, embraced within their flimsy arms 
Now golden strands of joy, that lie close-twined 
With thunder threads of fear that threaten harm? 


Is life like this, to drudge until 

One’s shoulders bleed beneath a cross of pain; 
To drag it up a hill where beauty smiles 

And breathes, till sorrow seems a precious gain? 


Must life combine these God-like joys 
With agony that gnaws our hearts of clay; 
Must e’er it be that every love new-found 
Its toll with burning tears’ farewell repays? 


Its laughter always wet with tears, 

Must men be chained to leap from chains more free? 
Ah mystery, that speaks each human heart is made 
Alone, oh suffering Christ, alone for Thee. 














rhe simpler are assigned to the Junior 
Speakers. 
more involved points of doctrine, such as 
Grace, the Incarnation, the Mystical 
Body, etc. One who has shown compe- 
tence in handling crowds, and in answer- 
ing questions on the Existence of God, the 
Incarnation, Grace and the Sacraments, 
and the Church, as well as the simpler 
questions, is eligible for a chairman’s 
license. The chairman, who is given 
charge of the Guild meeting, is authorized 
to lecture only on the subjects on which 
he has been examined, but may take gen- 
eral questions, whereas the Junior speak- 
ers may answer only those questions 
which bear on their licensed subjects. 
This gradation of subjects assures pro- 
portionate development of the speaker’s 
ability with the difficulty of the subjects. 
The care with which the subjects have 
been classified and the thoroughness 
with which they have been outlined can 
be appreciated only by one who has read 
the Training Outlines. 


I T has been objected that the laity 
cannot qualify for street speaking, 
due to lack of time, ability, or both. The 
only answer to the objection is the fact 
that for several years laymen have quali- 
fied for this work, despite the rigidity of 


The Senior subjects deal with 


Guild requirements. They are still do- 
ing it. In fact, the Guilds already estab- 
lished are increasing their membership 
and the number of their “pitches” or 
meetings ; new Guilds are forming. 
Another argument against the Guild 
is that error is taught; that a Guildsman 
is not likely to admit a mistake, or to 
acknowledge his ignorance on a point of 
doctrine. Again, the facts are contrary. 
The writer has never heard heresy 
preached from the Guild platform 
(though some choice ones arise in prac- 
tise class). Scripture has been mis- 
quoted, wrong dates have been given, etc. ; 
in every case the speaker accepted cor- 
rection from the crowd or from the chair- 
man. And Guildsmen do say, “I’m sorry, 
sir, that I do not know the answer to your 
question. I shall look it up and tell you 
next week, if you will be good enough to 
come”. Or again, “Your question is not 
on my subject. Iam sorry, but the rules 
of the Guild do not allow me to answer 
it”. The questioner has never, to the 
writer’s knowledge, been either offended 
or offensive. Many times he does return 


for his answer ; just as often the chairman 
takes the stand and answers him immedi- 
ately. 

There is no real danger of street speak- 
ing getting out of control. The increase of 


Guilds is offering the ardent Catholic a. 


legitimate vehicle in which quite literally 
to air his ardor. In any case, he must 
have the permission of his Bishop, and— 
no small consideration—a permit from the 
police department. There seems to be 
ample check against uncontrolled speak- 
ing. And again, the writer knows of no 
case in which the difficulty became a real 
one. 

To those who say that street speaking 
cheapens Catholic doctrine, we can but 
say that the value and dignity of the truths 
of our Faith depend not on man but on 
God. He is their author, their preserver, 
and their promulgator (by street speak- 
ing, incidentally). Hence the hard and 
fast rule of the Guild that every speaker 
spend at least as much time in spiritual 
preparation before the Blessed Sacrament 
as he expects to spend on the platform. 

Finally, it is asked whether there are 
any results to show for the Guild. The 
answer is primarily that we do not expect 
to see any, if by results is meant conver- 
sions on a large scale. However, once 
again it is God’s work. Drawing no 
conclusions, Fr. Russell, the moderator of 
the Baltimore Guild, observes that since 
the Guild opened within the confines of 
the parish where he is assistant,the annual 
number of converts has been doubled. 
Men do make appointments to see him or 
one of the chairmen privately for discus- 
sion of religious problems. Men have 
said to the writer during the course of a 
meeting, “Before tonight, I always 
thought that your Church taught. . .” and 
then one of the popular misconceptions of 
Catholic doctrine. And retroactively, 
Guild work has resulted in an increased 
interest in their Church and knowledge 
of her doctrine for those involved in the 
work, to make no mention of the Catholics 
who attend the meetings for just that 
purpose. 

Our Guilds, then, aim at a real and 
clear-cut problem. They are shaping 
apologetics to fit the mentality of the mod- 
ern man of the street. They are prepar- 
ing Catholic laymen to carry on the work 
with ever growing efficiency, and God 
willing, with ever greater fruit. In con- 
clusion, we can do no better than cite the 
tribute paid street speaking recently by 
Tue Sicn in an editorial for which we 
are grateful. “There is a great deal of 
Catholic apologetics going to waste in 
Latin tomes and in learned reviews. One 
of the most fruitful apostolates open to the 
Church in this country is . . . that of 
bringing the Catholic Church to the man 
inthe street. There is too much fear of a 
loss of dignity. We are leaving the ag- 
gressive work of propaganda almost en- 
tirely to the enemies of Christ and His 
Church—the Communists and others of 
their ilk. In doing their diabolical work 
they manifest a zeal similar to that of the 
early Christians. A re-reading of the 
Acts of the Apostles might help to illus- 
trate this matter.” 
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Ture types of excellence have 
ever presented themselves to mankind 
as worthy of attainment. The achieve- 
ment of position or authority has, since 
the dawn of history, been the goal of 
ambition for innumerable human _be- 
ings. A second and superior kind of 
excellence, achievement in the field of 
art and knowledge, has through the 
ages been the objective of other men. 
Finally, there have never been found 
wanting those who devote themselves 
to the attainment of the highest degree 
of excellence, to the acquisition of per- 
sonal holiness. 





Very many have excelled in one of 
these types. Fewer, however, have at- 
tained the ideal in two of them, and very 
few indeed have made their lives emi- 
nently successful by high achievement 
in all three types. Among these very 
few is Saint Thomas More. 

Though devoid of all wordly ambition, 
this saintly man became Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, a position of authority 





second only to that of the king, Henry 
VIII. In the second place, Saint 
Thomas was the outstanding humanist 
and scholar of his time and country. 
Finally and above all, the personal holi- 
ness of his life was of such an heroic 
degree as to deserve on the third Sunday 
of the Month of Our Lady of last year, 
the highest stamp of approval of our 
Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI, Christ’s 
representative on earth. 


His Death a Blow 


INCE history bears out More’s 

preeminence of position, and since 
the Holy Father’s declaration makes us 
certain of his heroic sanctity, we shall 
concern ourselves here with one phase 
of the saint’s success in the second type 
of excellence—his influence on the prose 
of our language. 

The morning of July the fifth marked 
the elapse of four hundred years since 
Sir Thomas More went to the scaffold 
by order of Henry VIII. More was put 
to death because he refused to acknowl- 
edge the king as supreme head of the 
Church in England, because he upheld 
the dogma of the Primacy of Saint 
Peter, 

But Religion was not the only victim 
of Henry VIII’s uncontrolled passions 
and rapacity for power. The Renais- 
sance movement in England suffered im- 
measurably by the death of Thomas 
More, the foremost literary figure of his 
age. The king likewise struck at Eng- 


By Aloysius Blume, S.M.~ 


lish Humanism by the murder of those 
other humanists, St. John Fisher, 
Cardinal and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Surrey. These crimes, the 
destruction of some eight hundred 
monasteries together with their valu- 
able libraries, the loss of twenty thou- 
sand students to the universities—these 
were all factors that irreparably im- 
peded the Renaissance in England. 


More’s Prose 


HE development of prose is always 

a mark of the rise of a nation’s 
civilization. Yet, Professor J. S. Philli- 
more assures us that the development of 
English prose was retarded more than 
two centuries by the conduct of the oft- 
married monarch. The enrichment and 
improvement of prose in the vernacular 
was one of the functions of humanism 
in other countries, and it was achieved 
mainly by translations from the classics. 
But English prose stagnated when the 
country was cut off from the Renais- 
sance traditions of the continent. The 
Professor asserts that after More, the 
language had nothing to gain from 
further prose translations, that where 
More left it there it remained until Dry- 
den’s day. Further on, he sums up the 
saint’s qualifications as a prose writer. 
He says: “More has all the qualities of 
a great prose style: sonorous eloquence, 
less cumbersome than Milton: simplicity 
and lucidity of argument, with unfailing 
sense of the rhythms and harmonies of 
English sound. He is a master of the 
Dialogue, the favorite vehicle of that 


age; neither too curiously dramatic , 


. . nor yet allowing the form to be- 
come a hollow convention. . . . Eliza- 
bethan prose is tawdry and mannered 
compared with his; at his death 
Chaucer’s thread is dropped, which none 
picked up till Clarendon and Dryden.” 

Phillimore does not stand unsub- 


. stantiated in his praise of More’s prose. 


Professor George Krapp, who certainly 
cannot be accused of favoring Catholic- 
ism, does not hesitate to point out 
More’s superiority over the writers of 
his own day. Krapp says: “The first 
modern Englishman to develop and to 
maintain a dignified literary style with- 
out being pompous or overcharged with 
literary mannerism, More shows a much 
more certain feeling for English expres- 
sion than any of his learned contem- 
poraries.” 

Yet, there are few in modern times 
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who accord More his rightful position. 
Nevertheless, his ability was fully ap- 
preciated by those of his own times. 
When Tunstall, Bishop of London, 
sought an able writer to counteract the 
influence of heretical writings during the 
earlier part of the reign of Henry VIII, 
he felt he could find no one superior to 
Sir Thomas More. In a letter to More 
the bishop authorized the saint to read 
the heretical works for the purpose of 
refuting them because he was “able to 
emulate Demosthenes in our vernacular 
tongue no less than in Latin.” 

One of the crimes for which Geoffrey 
Pole was sent to his death by Henry 
VIII was that he “possessed and de- 
lighted in the writings of Sir Thomas 
More.” More was placed among a 
group of six immortals in Gulliver's 
Travels by Jonathan Swift. Samuel 
Johnson devoted about one-fourth of his 
History of the English Language to 
specimens of More’s prose and poetry 
and tells us that Ben Jonson considered 
More’s works “models of pure and ele- 
gant style.” 

Henry Hallam spoke of Richard III 
as “the first example of good English 
language: pure and perspicuous, well 
chosen, without vulgarisms and _ped- 
antry.” A biographer of many great 
men, Sir Thomas Mackintosh, adds his 
opinion to that of his many predeces- 
sors: “More is to be considered as our 
earliest prose writer, and as the first 
Englishman who wrote the history of 
his country in its present language.” 


His Works Little Known 


F, then, More holds such a posi- 

tion in the development of English 
prose, how shall we explain the disre- 
gard or ignorance of that position on 
the part of so many literary scholars? 
Chambers tells us the cause lies in the 
fact that, until quite recently we could 
read More’s English works only in Ras- 
tell’s Black-letter edition of 1557. This 
edition has become quite rare. But even 
if it were accessible, More would be 
taken at quite a disadvantage by modern 
readers unfamiliar with the spelling and 
punctuation of his day. He necessarily 
suffers when brought into contrast with 
other writers of the same period whose 
works are obtainable in modernized 
mechanical form. Phillimore says of 
More’s works: “The uncouth orthog- 
raphy is enough by itself to make a book 
seem remote and unreal... . If they 
were put out in modernized spelling and 
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punctuation, everyone would be as- 
tonished to see how near the best Eng- 
lish of our day the style remains.” 

But why have we had no modern edi- 
tion of More while many of the minor 
writers of the Tudor period have been 
reprinted in recent years? The late 
Cardinal Gasquet charges that More 
was deliberately neglected because of 
his staunch defense of Catholicism. He 
says: “Probably, then, this modern 
neglect of his writings may be accounted 
for by his known and strong opposition 
to the principles of the sixteenth century 
reformers. . . . Except for this, I can- 
not conceive why this undoubtedly great 
writer should have been left so long in 
obscurity. His English style, alone, is 
worthy of study, his writings abound in 
wit and humor, and especially, in that 
part of it which is controversial, with a 
homely vigour and directness that was 
new to our vernacular prose.” 


Various Kinds of Works 


HE prose works of More may be 

divided into two groups, the contro- 
versial and the non-controversial. The 
controversial works, seven in number, 
we shall consider first. The earliest was 
The Dialogue (1528) the exact title of 
which is some seven lines in length. This 
lengthy work is probably the best of 
all of More’s polemical writings. The 
author’s adept use of the dialogue form 
gives the work remarkable vitality. 
“Quoth he” presents the arguments and 
objections of the Lutherans, and these 
are answered fairly and adequately by 
“Quoth I.” More includes bits of humor 
which do not hinder the progress of the 
argument but rather aid considerably in 
its development. These bits of humor 
are usually merry tales of current life 
that give a realistic touch to the whole 
work, 

The Supplication of Souls (1529) was 
More’s answer to a heretical piece en- 
titled The Supplication of Beggars. Its 
author, Simon Fish, proposed that 
monasteries and Mass foundations be 
confiscated for the benefit of the poor 
and pretended that the pamphlet was a 
petition to the King from the beggars of 
England. It has been hinted that Fish 
wrote at the instigation of the King and 
that the King was already planning the 
spoliation of the monasteries. Be that 
as it may, More first examined the ac- 
curacy of the statistics advanced by Fish 
concerning the wealth of the Church 
and proved them to be grossly exag- 
gerated. He then showed how the prin- 
ciples advanced by the author. would 
logically lead to the plunder of the poor 
by the rich. He likewise pleaded for 
the souls in purgatory, who would be 
the losers if the Mass foundations were 
violated. The work is marred by its 
excessive length. Fish’s paper had the 
merit of brevity; it was only fourteen 
pages as reprinted by the Early English 





Text Society. An answer to an attack 
must necessarily be longer than the at- 
tack, but More prevents himself from 
getting a hearing by presenting an 
answer several times the length of 
Fish’s pamphlet. 

The Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer 
(1532) is More’s longest and least in- 
teresting controversial work. It com- 
prises about five hundred folio pages 
and refutes each detail of Tyndale’s 
answer to the writer’s Dialogue. Dur- 
ing the same year, More published an 
answer to a short treatise of John 
Frith against the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar. This was written after 
More’s resignation from the Chancellor- 
ship on May the sixteenth. More, there- 
fore, had greater leisure for writing 
and, as a consequence, in the answer 
to Frith was more concise and less harsh 
than in some of his previous writings. 

The fifth of these works in the inter- 
est of Religion was entitled The Apology 
(1532). It consists of two parts: first, 
a defense against criticisms of the 
method and intent of previous writings, 
and secondly, an answer to the work 
of Christopher St. Germain, a lawyer, on 
“The Division of the Spirituality and 
the Temporality.” This piece shows 
more restraint than previously men- 
tioned works, though there are still a 
number of ironical thrusts. In the first 
part, More replies to the objection that 
his works are too long. He answers: 
“Every way seemeth long to him that is 
weary ere he begin, but I find some men 
again, to whom the reading is so far 
from tedious, that they have read the 
whole book over thrice, and some that 
make tables thereof for their own re- 
membrance. But the objectors will, if 
they be reasonable men, consider in 
themselves that it is a shorter thing and 
sooner done to write heresies than to 
answer them. For the most foolish 
heretic in a town may write more false 
heresies in one leaf than the wisest man 
in the whole world can well and con- 
veniently by reason and authority con- 
fute in forty.” 


Later Controversial Works 


ORE intended The Apology to 

be his last polemical production. 
However, Salem and Bizance, St. Ger- 
main’s reply to The Apology, necessitated 
a rejoinder. (Salem represented 
Jerusalem or the religious authority, 
while Bizance referred to Byzantium, 
or the temporal power.) This answer 
he called The Deballacion of Salem and 
Bizance (1533). It was published less 
than a month after the paper that pro- 
voked it. More vigorously opposed the 
stand made by St. Germain that canon 
law should be subordinated to civil law. 
He replied that canon law is recognized 
as part of English civil law and sup- 
ported his case with a most detailed legal 
and historical argument. Couched in 


the form of a dialogue, the work shows 
the cleverness and legal acumen of its 
author. 

The final controversial work from the 
pen of Saint Thomas was an answer to 
The Supper of the Lord, an anonymoys 
attack upon the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, now known to have been 
written by Tyndale. More originally in. 
tended this work to be in two parts, but 
only the first was completed because of 
the troubles which soon befel him. 


Non-Controversial Writings 


HE non-controversial writings 

next claim our attention. These 
were biographical or devotional in char- 
acter. The earliest, as also the first of 
More’s extant prose, was The Life of 
John Picus, Earl of Mirandula (1510), 
a man for whom he had great admira- 
tion. It is based on a Latin life written 
by Pico’s nephew, Giovanni Francesco 
Pico. More’s work is considerably 
shorter than its source. Though the 
author follows the Latin very closely, 
he omits what he felt would prove unin- 
teresting to his English readers. The 
Life includes three letters of Pico to 
which More wrote explanatory introduc- 
tions of some length. “The Twelve 
Rules of Spiritual Warfare” he presents 
in verse, though the original has them 
in prose. The work as a whole already 
foreshadows the balancing of phrase to 
be found so abundantly in More’s later 
writings. 

The History of King Richard III, 
which belongs to the year 1513, we shall 
consider later at greater length. The 
next English work to follow was 4 
Treatise of the Four Last Things, writ- 
ten in 1522. It is an unfinished work, 
a first draft hastily written. Yet it pos- 
sesses remarkable qualities. Readers 
will find in it a stark realism that may 
prove quite surprising to many. Death 
with its physical loathsomeness is 
treated in the same striking way as ia 
the famous morality play Everyman 
This work, despite its unfinished state, 
contains some of More’s most poweriul 
utterances. 

On the seventeenth of April, More 
was committed to the Tower because he 
would not take the Oath of Succession 
as long as it contained the clauses fe 
pudiating papal authority in England 
and for asserting the invalidity of Hen- 
ry’s marriage with the former Queen 
Catherine. It was during the period of 
enforced leisure that followed, that More 
wrote one of his greatest works. This 
was A Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation (1534), and proved to be the 
last product of his pen. It was writ 
ten primarily for the consolation of his 
own family. Yet, it was prepared in4 
form to admit of publication. In the 
work More speaks of the grave dangefs 
threatening Religion in England. 1” 
dialogue device is again used with evr 
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dent success. The work abounds with 
proofs of the author’s wit and humor. It 
also contains the answer to those who 
jook upon More’s Latin work, Utopia, 
as an approval of state socialism or com- 
munism. The author says: “Men of 
substance must there needs be; for else 
you have more beggars, pardie than 
there be, and no man left alive to re- 
lieve another. For this think I in my 
mind a very sure conclusion ; that if all 
the money that is in this country were 
tomorrow brought together out of every 
man’s hand and laid upon one heap and 
then divided out unto every man alike, 
it would be on the morrow after, worse 
than it was the day before.” 

In speaking of More’s prose, we must 
not neglect at least a reference to his 
voluminous correspondence. His letters 
not only furnish us with a very clear 
insight into the man but also demon- 
strate the writer’s easy and effective use 
of the vernacular. They show forth on 
the one hand More’s beautiful and deli- 
cate sense of humor, and on the other 
his serious wisdom. Those to his 
daughter Margaret are especially inter- 
esting. 

Stapleton, an early biographer of the 
saint, is authority for the statement that 
More had written many other works. 
But these, he says perished “for im- 
mediately after his death, More’s large 
and valuable library, together with the 
rest of his .furniture, was sacked by 
Cromwell, the Keeper of the King’s 
Seal, and a fit tool for the tyrant.” 

Let us now take up the consideration 
of The History of Richard III. This is 
the best known of More’s English prose, 
partially because of its own special 
merit, and partially because it is the 
ultimate source of Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of Richard III. A careful 
treading of both the drama and the his- 
tory will show how very closely 
Shakespeare adhered to More’s work. 


Disputed Questions 


UCH conjecture has surrounded 

the question of the authorship 
of both the English and the Latin ver- 
sions of the History. There are those 
who claim that the Latin version was 
written by Cardinal Morton in whose 
house More served as a boy. Others 
deny More’s authorship of the English 
version. The whole question is ably 
discussed by Chambers in his critical 
study on “The Authorship of The His- 
tory of Richard III.” To my mind, 
Chambers removes all doubt by produc- 
img a great mass of evidence extending 
from before the death of Morton to 

st our own times, proving More’s 
authorship of the work in both 

ges. 

A second question is raised as to 
Which version More wrote first. The 
version in each language has its ad- 
herents. W. Doyle-Davidson advances 








a third opinion—that they were writ- 
ten concurrently. 

There is yet another problem that has 
associated itself with the work under 
consideration, and it has received much 
attention in recent years. Horace Wal- 
pole raised the question more than a 
hundred years ago whether Richard III 
was as black as More painted him. He 
devotes much space to an examination 
of the facts. Yet, in the end, he admits 
his work does not prove that Richard 
was not the monster More and Shake- 
speare have led us to believe. Still, he be- 
lieves there is adequate room for doubt. 


More’s History 


INCE Walpole’s day others have 

given the problem their study, and 
yet it continues to remain one of the 
unsolved difficulties of history. True, 
Cardinal Morton, from whom More un- 
doubtedly secured most of his material, 
had been inimical towards Richard and, 
therefore, it would-seem probable that 
More imbibed some prejudice with his 
information. On the other hand, a 
study of the life of More shows him to 
be a man of good judgment and com- 
mon sense, a man who would be quite 
on his guard against misinformation. It 
is rather hard to suppose him lacking 
in adequate historical judgment. His 
general character and his legal training 
prompt one to believe he would weigh 
his materials carefully. 

Whatever might be said concerning 
the historical accuracy of the History, 
its literary quality is beyond question. It 
was regarded as a model of style and 
structure for historical writing already 
in Roger Ascham’s time. After enumer- 
ating the qualities necessary in the ideal 
historian, Ascham states: “Sir Thomas 
More, in that pamphlet of Richard the 
Third, doth in most part, I believe, of 
all these points so content all men, as, 
if the rest of our story of England were 
so done, we might well compare with 
France, or Italy, or Germany in that 
behalf.” 

Edmund Burton claims in his Hyper- 
critica that the most difficult duty of 
the historian is to show that the will of 
God has operated in the affairs of men, 
and he gives More credit as coming 
nearest towards a realization of this 
duty. John Harrington maintains the 
work is “the best, and the best written 
part of all our Chronicles in all men’s 
opinions.” But why multiply refer- 
ences to authority? The fact that the 
work was published nine times between 
1543 and 1596 is» evident proof of its 
value in the eyes of men. 

Throughout the History, More ad- 
heres closely to the central thread. He 
deviates but once, regarding the fate of 
Jane Shore, and then apologizes for the 
digression. The result of this close ob- 
servance of the law of unity gives the 
characterization of Richard a force and 


power that, at one and the same time, 
awakens a sense of bitterness towards 
the usurper and a feeling of esthetic 
appreciation. 

More’s skillful use of language for 
the portrayal of ideas and scenes is to 
be greatly admired. Notice the fearful 
haste manifested by this sentence: 
“With which tidings the Queen, in 
great flight and heaviness, bewailing 
her child’s ruin, her friends’ mischance, 
and her own infortune, damning the 
time that ever she dissuaded the gather- 
ing of power about the King, got her- 
self in all the haste possible with her 
younger son and her daughters out of 
the Palace of Westminster,. in which 
she then lay, into the Sanctuary, lodging 
herself and her company there in the 
Abbot’s place.” 

Notice the careful balancing of 
phrase here: “Oh good God, the blind- 
ness of our mortal nature: when he 
most feared, he was in good surety; 
when he reckoned himself surest, he 
lost his life, and that within two hours 
after.” 

The work, like some of his contro- 
versial writings, shows his superb mas- 
tery of dialogue. With it he produces 
effects and scenes full of dramatic 
power. The work also abundantly il- 
lustrates his sense of humor and of 
satire. Witness the following example: 
“And in a stage play all the people 
know right well that he that playeth the 
Sultan is percase a souter. Yet if one 
should can so little good, to show out of 
season what acquaintance he hath with 
him, and call him by his own name 
while he standeth in his majesty, one of 
his tormentors might hap to break his 
head, and worth, for marring of the 
play. And so they said that these mat- 
ters be King’s games, as it were stage 
plays, and for the more part played upon 
scaffolds. In which poor men be but 
lookers-on. And they that wise be med- 
dle no farther.” 


More’s Style 


HE passage dealing with the 
princes in the Tower is touchingly 
pathetic. The following sentence tells 
how they were murdered: “Then, all 
the others being removed from them, 
this Miles Forest and John Dighton, 
about midnight (the silly children lying 
in their beds) came into the chamber 
and suddenly lapped them up among 
the clothes, so bewrapped them and en- 
tangled them, keeping down by force the 
feather bed and pillows hard unto their 
mouths, that within a while, smothered 
and stifled, their breath failing, they 
gave up to God their innocent souls 
into the joys of heaven, leaving to the 
tormentors their bodies dead in the bed.” 
Yet, to obtain a true appreciation, one 
must read the work in its entirety. Then 
one can more fully value More’s well 
moulded periodic sentences, his formal 
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balance and antithesis, his comprehen- 
sion of true-and proper ‘proportion, his 
political wisdom, and-his moral sense of 
justice and rectitude. 

All of More’s extant English works 
required one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-eight pages of double column in 
Rastell’s Black-letter edition. On the 
whole, they comprise a million words. 
Yet, this man wrote only in the time he 
could spare from his many and impor- 
tant duties. He was a man who, despite 
his personal preferences, was associated 
with the practical matters of everyday 
life. His activities were many and 
varied. He was an eloquent speaker and 
pleader before the bar. In Parliament 
he was most earnest in the protection of 
the people’s interests. As judge he was 
scrupulously just and upright, wise and 
sympathetic. He was a great statesman. 


NOTES 


The Intellectualism of St. Thomas 


by Pierre Rousselot, S.J., translated by 
James O’Mahoney, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 

The original French edition of this 
book appeared in 1908. It immediately 
marked its youthful author as possess- 
ing a deep and original philosophical 
mind. It also gave promise of future 
important contributions to the field of 
Neo-Scholastic thought. But unfor- 
tunately Pére Rousselot’s intellectual 
activities were cut short by his being 
called to the colors in 1914. In 1915 he 
was killed in action. In the army he was 
an obscure sergeant and his body lies in 
an unmarked grave, but in the years of 
peace his mind had made a contribution 
of permanent benefit to mankind in con- 
trast to the evil fruits of a war upon 
which so much blood and wealth were 
expended. 

In The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, 
Rousselot attacked a fundamental -prob- 
lem of the Thomistic synthesis. That 
Thomistic philosophy is intellectualistic 
there can be no doubt. The power of the 
intellect to know reality and the validity 
of that knowledge in the entire realm 
of being is the corner stone of the 
philosophical edifice built by St. Thomas. 
Yet his thought on this subject is not 
centered in any one place but scattered 
throughout his voluminous works. To 
isolate this problem and to present it as 
an integrated whole is no easy task and 
it is because of his success in this diffi- 
cult undertaking that Pére Rousselot 
made a vital contribution to human spec- 
ulation. Naturally in such a work there 
must be a certain amount of individual 
selection and interpretation. Not all po- 
sitions taken by the author will meet the 
approval of every Thomistic scholar and 


He served on several embassies : to 
foreign lands. As a humanist his repu- 
tation was continental, and his Utopia 
was universally known and admired. His 
knowledge of philosophy, theology and 
the Scriptures exceeded that of most 
clergymen of his day. As adviser to a 
headstrong king, he was steadfast and 
without human respect. As husband 
and father his regret was that he had 
not more time to be with his family. 
Yet, withal, he produced this great body 
of prose, prose that was unexcelled for 
almost a century after. 

True, his controversial works may not 
be of very great interest to the average 
reader of today. Yet, they have had 
their marked influence upon the growth 
of the language. Those who would at- 
tempt to explain away his preeminence 
in English prose can only advance other 
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it is possible that had he lived the author 
himself would have modified his thought 
on certain points. Without doubt Pére 
Rousselot would have been the last to 
claim that he had said the final word on 
the subject of his study. 

In the several sections of the book the 
various aspects and relationships of in- 
tellectual life are expounded. The in- 
tellectual life of man, of angels, and of 
God are considered. The human intel- 
lect in its relation to the senses and the 
will and in its activities of intuition, 
judgment, reasoning, and contemplation 
receive detailed treatment. All point to 
the primacy of intellect in the life and 
destiny of man. 

At this point one naturally thinks of 
the influence of Kant on the modern 
mind. His critique led him to rule out 
the possibility of metaphysics as a con- 
sequence to the denial of any rational 
answer to what he called the unavoidable 
questions of God, freedom, and immor- 
tality. The consequences of this posi- 
tion on speculative thought in general 
and especially in the realms of moral 
philosophy and religion are only too well 
known. The antidote to Kantianism is 
the teaching of St. Thomas on the nature 
and scope of human intelligence. On 
this point Kant and St. Thomas are 
fundamentally and irreconcilably diver- 
gent and it is because of this fact that 
their systems of thought arrive at such 





controversialists or Bible-translators 
with which to replace him. 

At the present time More’s English 
works are in process of preparation in 
up-to-date form and modern dress. The 
first and second volumes have already 
appeared, and to complete the task five 
additional volumes will be required, 
The works are being edited by W. E, 
Campbell in collaboration with Profes- 
sors A. W. Reed and R. W. Chambers, 

May we not hope that this new edition 
will aid in according More the place in 
the development he so rightly deserves? 
Or will the title “Saint” which Pope 
Pius XI recently officially prefixed to 
More’s name merely revive the prejudice 
of those who inherit nought else from 
the sixteenth century reformers whose 
errors More so fearlessly exposed and 
refuted ? 


BOOKS 


different answers to the questions of 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

A word remains to be said about 
the translation. Rousselot’s French is 
recognized as presenting plenty of diff- 
culty to any translator. That Father 
O’Mahoney has succeeded in giving such 
an idiomatic and flowing rendering de- 
serves congratulation. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.50. 
e 


The Threat to European 
Civilization 
by Ludwig Freund 

The author of this book is a Jew who 
was forced to leave Germany by the Nazi 
political power. The general thesis is 
that the Catholic Church is the only it- 
stitution which can save endangered Ev 
ropean culture. It is impossible to say 
that the author’s conception of important 
Christian doctrines is correct, yet his 
view that the fundamental trouble with 
the world today is a loss of spiritual life 
and that only the Catholic Church cat 
foster the necessary spiritual revolution 
cannot but meet the approval of Catholic 
thinkers. 

The interpretation of the political sit 
uation in Europe is penetrating. The 
author has a grasp of the philosophical 
basis of Fascism, Communism and Ne 
tional Socialism and points out their e 
sential conflict with the principles whid 
formed European civilization. 

The picture Dr. Freund paints is noté 
pleasant one to consider, yet no one 
is aware of the present world turmoil cal 
say that it is overdone. If to know a 


evil is the first step towards remedyitf 
it, this book will serve as a distinct help 
in diagnosing the malady attacking ci¥ 
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jlization. Let us also hope that it will 
help>pmany to see the necessity of using 
the remedy prescribed. 
Sheed and Ward. New York. $1.50. 

« 


The Fourth Estate and Radio 
by George Henry Payne 

Courage, thought, and scholarship 
mark this arresting volume of essays, 
challenging the interest of all who are 
concerned with the implications of that 
national colossus, the radio. Courage, 
in that the author, Hon. George Henry 
Payne, a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, has not hesi- 
tated to present, frankly and fairly, the 
vital flaws and virtues inherent in this 
vast potential “Fifth Estate” with its 
augury of threat to that Fourth Estate, 
cherished of democracy—a free press. 

Thought, in that he has not attacked 
the problems of radio and other forms 
of communication superficially, but has 
with an inquiring and forceful pen pro- 
posed questions whose solutions are in- 
extricably entwined with the funda- 
mental rights of the American people. 

Scholarship, in that these pages bril- 
liantly expose the deeper roots of com- 
munication problems and play with fas- 
cination upon their international aspect, 
the history of democratic government, 
of the press, and of science as it has de- 
veloped electrical communication in 
radio, telephone, and telegraph. 

Both through his literary and public 
distinction, Commissioner Payne is well 
equipped to write upon these subjects. 
A former editor of The Forum, his de- 
lightful style early won him laurels in 
the field of criticism, while his History 
of Journalism in the United States has 
become a handbook for scholars. He 
has brought to bear upon his public 
career the same incisive thought, the 
same articulate courage, which marked 
his years in the world of letters. 

Much sympathy will be evoked by his 
Plea for higher standards in broadcast- 
ing, wherein Commissioner Payne de- 
Plores the fact that “there has been an 
inclination to ridicule or disparage the 
demand of representatives of education 
and religion for more cultural pro- 
gtams.” 


The Microphone Press, Boston. $1.00. 


6 
Medieval Francis in Modern 

America. The Story of Eighty 

Years 1855-1935 
by Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M. 

A hundred years ago there lived in 
Utica, N. Y. a Catholic layman of much 
genius and considerable wealth. But 
More outstanding than either his genius 
or his wealth was his Catholicism. It 
Was a Catholicism of the calibre of St. 
Thomas More. A faith like that dreams 














dreams and sees visions—and sometimes 
the dreams come true and often the vi- 
sions materialize into achievements. At 
least so it was with Mr. Nicholas De- 
vereux. 

His dream was not unlike More’s 
Utopia. It envisioned a Catholic city— 
a typical medieval Catholic city—in a 
beautiful, fertile valley north of the Al- 
leghany river, near the village of Olean 
in New York. Like the medieval cities 
it would be a University city with a 
great seat of learning where young men 
could come from all over the country to 
imbibe Catholic culture at the feet of 
foremost Catholic scholars. The city 
was to be not merely the center of 
Catholic lay activity, but his dream em- 
bodied also a seminary. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College and Seminary at Alleghany 
today bear witness that the vision was 
not without practicality. 

This dream born in the mind of a 
zealous layman and brought into being 
by the generous codperation of his more 
practical bishop, the Rt. Rev. John 
Timon, D.D., C.M., first bishop of Buf- 
falo, was the very solid foundation-stone 
upon which today rests the Franciscan 
Province of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus, a widespread and sturdy growth 
of Franciscanism in America, extend- 
ing over all the Eastern States and most 
of the Middle Western. 

In these days of “Catholic Action” 
this is a thought-provoking book for 
every Catholic who takes seriously to 
heart our Holy Father’s pronounce- 
ments on the subject. As Michael Wil- 
liams says in his Preface to the work, 
“Speaking as a layman, I testify that 
the appreciation of the laity’s part in 
helping to create and to nourish and to 
extend the tremendously fruitful labors 
of the Friars Minor in the vast terri- 
tory of the Province of the Most Holy 
Name, which Father Callahan has so 
generously given, is profoundly mov- 
ing.” 

The book is one to which there clings 
an aura of that indefinable spiritual 
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OPINIONS 
About Books You 
May Have Missed 


ST. JOHN BOSCO 


by HENRI GHEON 


“Hard to find a life of St. John 
Bosco as delightful and entertaining 
as this.”—Catholic Educational Re- 
view. “Delightful.’"—Cardinal’s Lit- 
erature Committee. “Remarkable 
vignettes of a remarkable life.” 
London Times Lit. supp. “Inspiring.” 
—Commonweal. ($2.00) 


THE LIVING SOURCE 
by PAUL BUSSARD 


Meditations by the Editor of The 
Leaflet Missal, each very short but 
each worth reading again and again. 
“It would be hard to find so much 
spiritual a ey and common sense 
in any book small as am —_ 
Spiritual Book “Ascociates. ($0.75) 


RELIGIONS of MANKIND 
by OTTO KARRER 


“Exceptional volume. In moderate 
compass, it presents a conspectus of 
the religions of mankind displaying 
their convergent witness to the real- 
ity of God and man’s communion 
with him.’—T7he Tablet (London) 
($3.00) 


NIGHT OVER THE EAST 
ERIK VON KUMNELT-LEDDIHN 


A novel of the Balkan chaos. ‘Re- 
markable boek, the work of a violent, 
ruthless, mature, observant, and fatal- 
istic mind.”—Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
don). “Vivid, passionately perverse, 
extraordinarily well-written.’’ — Lon- 
don Times Lit. Supp. ‘Magnificent 
sense of the historic.”"—Catholic Book 
Club Newsletter. ‘‘Thrilling.”—N. Y 
Sun. ($2.50) 


PROGRESS THROUGH 
MENTAL PRAYER 
by EDWARD LEEN 


“A mighty weapon oy = faithful.” 
—Dominicana, “ uch of the 
true master of the — A, Mfe . .« 
ean be placed in the hands of any 
thinking person and a source of 
good.’ —Ecclesiastical Review. “Emi- 
nently roggebie and helpful."—Black- 
friere. “ ayman drawn to a more 
perfect life ‘will it find it a sure guide.” 
—Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
($2.00) 


AN_AUGUSTINE 
SYNTHESIS 
by ERICH PRZYWARA, S.J. 


“Will serve te introduce readers in 

rather easy terms to .a -_ rz 
human and also one of the 

intellects in history.’ © Gaihetie W World. 

“A storehouse of treasure 

gold mine.’’—Catholic Times “(Lon- 

don). “An nt and beautiful 

book Vade Mecum fer daily - 
theught ‘and “elevation of mind and 

heart to God."—America. ($4.00) 


THE WELL AND THE 
SHALLOWS 
by G. K. CHESTERTON 


“Forty brilliant articles on modern 
trends and problems.”’ — Cardinal 
Hayes’ Literature Committee. ‘“‘Ches- 
terton at his most brilliant. "—COm- 
monweal. “Provocative and witty.” 
—N. ¥Y. Times. “Sails into every- 
i in modern life which seems to 
him urd and peceenoee. VaeeN, YY. 
Herald Tribune. ($2.50) 
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JUST OUT: HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
“THE RESTORATION 
OF PROPERTY” ($1.50) 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Ave. New York 
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VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter-. 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


























charm and friendliness so characteristic 
of every Franciscan enterprise. Never- 
theless, there are evidences of a certain 
immaturity and lack of balance in the 
writing. It is disappointing, for exam- 
ple, to find so eminent an alumnus of 
the Holy Name Province as his Grace, 
the Most Reverend Pascal Robinson, 
Papal Nuncio to Ireland, dismissed in a 
scant page and a half. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $4.50. 


The Will to Freedom 


by Ross Hoffman 


The author does not find government 
“of the people, by the people, for the 
people” sufficiently strong to resist the 
forces disrupting society and threaten- 
ing essential human liberties. In its 
place he would put, not Communism or 
Fascism, but the common political 
tradition, the elements of which are 
popular sovereignty, natural law, the 
social contract, the republic and the 
Prince. 

Now this is a difficult thesis to prove 
in the face of logic and history. In 
theory, and in harmony with the funda- 
mental principles of Mr. Hoffman, 
democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment yet conceived. In practice it has 
worked better than any other form of 





government.. The advocates of Mon- 
archic government must presuppose 
sterling qualities in their prince to pre- 
serve society from a tyranny and des- 
potism little removed from Communism 
or Fascism. History bears witness to 
this. 

The Chapter on Fascism is especially 
good as an exposition of what that sys- 
tem stands for and in what sense it falls 
down badly. But the author’s treatment 
of Authority gives the book its real 
worth. Here he lays down the funda- 
mental principles that make for good 
government and the upholding of essen- 
tial human liberties. 


Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50. 


Toward the Altar 
by J. M. Lelen 


These sketches and stories of priestly 
vocations were published twenty-five 
years ago. The present reprint is issued 
because of the requests of priests who, 
having been helped in their own cases by 
it, wish to put it into the hands of young 
men aspiring to the priesthood. The 
thirteen chapters furnish light, counsel 
and inspiration to young men of this 
kind, and priests would do well to place 
it in their hands. To nourish a vocation 
to the priesthood is a privilege which 
every priest ought to prize. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00. 


The Cloister and the World 
by Ida Friederike Coudenhove 


Women can understand women better 
than men can. So a book written by 
a woman for women may be just the 
thing to get women thinking a bit. 

The author writes a letter to one 
who has no vocation to enter the con- 
vent and another letter to one lately 
professed in religion and a third letter 
to one who has left the convent. 

The first letter could frighten a sim- 
ple soul unused to complicated reason- 
ing. But the book is meant for sophis- 
ticated youth, perhaps. The second 
letter to a nun on her profession is 
easier reading. The third letter is very 
practical. 

Some very important considerations 
on life in and outside the cloister are 
made and are very well written to pro- 
voke discussion, but one wonders at 
times what is the real meaning of the 
author. 

The introduction says that the book 
is not intended to be a complete com- 
pendium and review of the subject of 
vocations and of course it is not, but 
in fairness to the matter treated, it 
would have been better to keep close 
to definitions of vocation. 

The translator has done his work so 


Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 


well that one does not detect the fact 
that it is a translation. 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York. $1.50. 


A Saint of Today: 


Teresian Pastels 
by Joseph J. Daley, S.J. 

Father Daley’s contribution to the ex. 
panding Teresian library is a warm, rey. 
erent and sound study of the spirituality 
of the Little Flower, based upon her 
Autobiography. It adapts itself so well 
to the needs of the ordinary Catholic, that 
it should find many a reader. This fa 
vored child of God is depicted not only as 
a “present day saint,” but better still as 
a saint for the present day. Her little 
way of spiritual childhood cannot find 
over-emphasis in a world of sham and 
sophistication. The glimpses we are 
given of the beautiful home life of Teresa 
Martin present an ideal that takes us 
back to Nazareth—a very profitable 
journey. We can easily be deceived by 
the ease with which she practices virtue, 
by her “gay heroism,” by her constant 
spirit of joy, but Father Daley takes us 
beneath the surface and shows us re 
straint and effort, expended in season 
and out. 

St. Teresa teaches us virtue, not her 
own virtue, not the virtue of any om 
saint, but the virtue that should bloom 
in our own personal love of God, expan¢- 
ing itself under the duties and circum- 
stances of our lives. We leave the 
volume convinced that there is a place 
for all in God’s scheme of sanctifica- 
tion. : 
The Devin-Adair Co., N. ¥Y. $2.00. 


Louis Veuillot d’Aprés sa Corre- 
spondance: Preface by Frat- 
cois Veuillot. 

by M. M. McDevitt 


Louis Veuillot died in 1883, and now, 
more than fifty years after his death, 
his newspaper articles are being repub- 
lished. What other journalist in all his 
tory has received such praise? Sareej, 
Lemaitre, Sainte-Beuve, Longhaye hat 
each worthily honored this sturdy 
French writer, one of the most versatile 
in all French literature; but nothing has 
given him more honor than the new am 
complete edition of his works, now beitg 
published by P. Lethielleux. 

A religious of the Sisters of Nott 
Dame of Namur, Sister Marie Mat 
garita, of Emmanuel College, Boston, 
Mass., has added her voice to this cot 
cert of praise by publishing Louis Veuil 
lot d’Aprés sa Correspondance (1), pret 
aced by Francois Veuillot, Louis Veuill 
lot’s nephew, and editor of the new cok 
lection of his uncle’s works.  Sisté 
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the first to present to the American col- 
lege public this French writer, who, in 
spite of his great influence on nineteenth 
century French Literature, has re- 
mained almost unknown in this country. 
She has neglected nothing to make 
Veuillot, the letter writer, better appre- 
ciated. This book will be very useful to 
anyone wishing to get the essence of 
this correspondence, which some critics 
have judged superior to that of Mme. 
de Sévigné or Voltaire. It would be 
impossible to find a clearer, more com- 
plete résumé, showing not only the 
judicious erudition of the author, but 
also a shining portrait of him whom 
Jules Lemaitre calls “a valiant and a 
loving heart.” 


The United French Publishers, 1819 Broadway, 
New York. $2.45. 


Blood and Ink 
by W. W. Chaplin 


The title of this book is too strong for 
its contents. The ink is in evidence but 
very little blood. 

Mr. Chaplin was a Universal News 
Service correspondent with the Italian 
troops during the first months of the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict. In this book 
he gives us a day by day account of ex- 
periences and observations before the 
final drive which brought the Italians to 
Addis Ababa. Because the author was 
ordered to Rome in January, 1936, his 
journal has nothing to say of the later 
and bloodier battles of the war. The 
text is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken in the war zone. 

The experiences, comments, and re- 
flections recorded are interesting but 
highly personal. Mr. Chaplin eschews 
the rdle of historian but his on-the-scene 
pen pictures do succeed in making one 
share the reality of the endeavor to re- 
construct a Roman Empire in Africa. 
Will that Empire succeed and finally be 
beneficial to Italy and to Ethiopia? Mr. 
Chaplin’s answer is in the affirmative. 


The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, Pa. $2.00. 


Old John 


by Mairin Cregan 

Children the world over are pretty 
much the same when it comes to inter- 
est'in stories. The children of Ireland 
are especially fortunate in that their 
fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts 
have the infinite doings of the fairies to 
draw upon for their entertainment. The 
fairies are a kindly lot, even to their 
enemies and the enemies of man, as the 
punishment meted out to old, mean 
Gruaga shows. Old John and his 
“family” naturally enjoy the special 
favor of the fairies because of his good- 
ness to one of them. The author has 
depicted in the attractive Irish manner 
of telling a story some of the rela- 
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THIS IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By Adrian 
Lynch, C. P. $1.60. An Explanation of the 
Canon Law of Marriage in question and 
answer form. “The laymen’s encyclopedia on 
marriage.”—The Ave Maria. 


GIVE THIS MAN PLACE. By Hugh L. Blunt, 
LL. D. $1.60. Chapters on St. Joseph, the 
Carpenter exalted by God to be the Foster- 
father of our Lord and a model of all 
Christians. “The style is appealing. Lay 
people as well as religious will find it of 
value and interest.”—Spiritual Book Survey. 


UNBER HIS SHADOW. By Francis Shea, C. P. 
$1.60. The Passion of Christ treated in a 
unique manner. “The meditations are 
sublime and cluthed in language charming 
in its simplicity.”—Dominicana. 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF DAYS. By Fr. 
Camillus, C. P. $1.00. Discourses on the 
Seven Last Words by an eminent missienary 
and pulpit orator. “ . makes profound 
appeal . admirably suited to the needs 
of laity and clergy . . . In any collectien 
of books treating of the Seven Last Words, 
this one will take and hold a distinct place.” 
—The Ecclesiastical Review. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK. A prayer manual 
and meditation book combined. An excellent 
memento of Passionist Missions. Imitatien 
leather, $1.10; genuine leather, $1.60; deluxe 
binding, purple morocco leather, $3.15, 
postpaid. 


THE CHURCH YEAR. By Archbishop Canevin. 
75 cents. The ecclesiastical year and the devo- 
tions proper to the seasons explained by the 
late Bishop of Pittsburg. 


PAMPHLETS 


THE ROAD TO SODOM. By Frank Spearman. 
10 cents. A vigorous indictment of present 
day morals. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD. By Father Considine, 
S. J. Paper, 25 cents; cleth, 40 cents; 
leather, $1.00. The author gently dissipates 
our gloom and draws us sweetly and gently 
to the fatherly embrace of Ged. 


HOW TO CONVERSE WITH GOD. by M. Bou- 
tauld, S. J. 25 cents. The author shows how 
easy and pleasant it is te “converse with 
God.” 

ST. JUDE BOOKLET. 10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 
Prayers and devotions to the “Patron of 
Cases Despaired of.” 


All Books Postpaid 


Order from 
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tions of Old John and his “family.” These 
stories were originally told by the writer 
to her own children and set in book form 
for the entertainment of others. American 
parents, whether they have ever believed 
in fairies or even if they have, unhappily, 
looked upon them as merely mythical, 
will find in this book stories that will 
interest even the modern American 
youngster. They themselves may also 
recapture the vividness of the imagina- 
tion of childhood and find personal en- 
joyment in reading this work. 

Macmillan, N. Y. $2.00. 


The Inner Temple 
by Rev. S. M. Shaw 


The author has written an encour- 
aging book on prayer which the ordi- 
nary reader will find both instructive 
and interesting. The book deals with 
the nature, method, end and fruit of 
prayer and contains meditations suit- 
able for times of trial, temptation, deso- 
lation as well as for times of fervor 
when prayer is easy. 

The inner temple is the human soul 
where God dwells. By prayer we re- 
tire to this holy place for sweet con- 
versation with God. For prayer is 
talking to a Person, our Heavenly 
Father. “The end of prayer is, on 
God’s side, to give Him greater honor 
and glory, and on our~side, to unite 
ourselves more closely to God by the 
conformity in all things great and small 
of our wills with His.” Every prayer 
is heard. But every prayer is not 
answered in the way we wish. Yet 
our prayer, if rightly made, unites us 
more intimately with God and _ this 
surely is God’s answer to every prayer. 

This book fits the need of the times. 
It draws us away from the clever dis- 
tractions that surround us to give us 
a clear vision of truth. God is truth. 
Truth calms the soul. The sight of 
truth floods the soul with joy. If we 
pray more and talk less, life will be a 
comfort to ourselves and an encourage- 
ment to others. 

Burns, Oates &€ Washbourne. 3/6. 


Philosophy of Science 
by Fulton j. Sheen 


So well received was this book that it 
is now in its third printing. Dr. Sheen’s 
thesis is that all that goes by the name of 
modern science must be regulated by the 
highest of all the natural sciences—phil- 
osophy or metaphysics. This latter 
science goes behind appearances to the 
essence of things and embraces in its 
scope every process of thought and sub- 
jects what the lower sciences teach 
(especially the sciences concerned with 
physical research) to its imperative sov- 


ereignty. The author explains that 
Christian metaphysics as contained in 
Scholastic Philosophy does not oppose 
scientific investigation, nor fight against 
established facts, but holds that these 
things give no right to erect either scien- 
tific method or established fact into a 
philosophy, when that philosophy contra- 
dicts the universal and transcendental 
laws of thought. A reading of this book 
will serve to preserve the mind from 
credulity when there is question of the 
opinions of those who maintain them in 
the name of “science.” Though primar- 
ily intended for the scientist and the 
philosopher, it will bring much light to 
the serious reader outside these classes. 


Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee. $2.75. 
= 
The Church Edifice and Its 


Appointments 
by Rev. Harold E. Collins 


With the revival of interest in all 
things liturgical, this work is of especial 
importance because of the basic authority 
of the sources from which the valuable 
material contained in it is drawn. The 
contents are presented in the direct and 
simple style of the regulations as con- 
tained in these sources. It is an indis- 
pensable work to bishops, priests, archi- 
tects and contractors, as well as to all 
who are building or remodeling a church. 
The chapters on the furnishings of the 
church will also serve as an excellent 
guide for a check-up in churches already 
built. 


The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


Boz: An Intimate Biography 
of Charles Dickens 


by Joseph C. Boarman and James L. Harte 


This little book is professedly the 
work of Dickens enthusiasts. In their 
Foreword the authors claim that any 
reliable biographer of the Master must 
bring to his task “an attitude of deep 
devotion.” Certainly they do not lack 
such a requirement, and those who, like 
them, are lovers of Charles Dickens and 
of his books will appreciate the account 
which Messrs. Boarman and Harte now 
offer them. 

But the book is unlikely to convert 
those readers who are indifferent to 
Dickens or who dislike him. There is 
too much undiscriminating praise and 
too much belaboring of the obvious. 
Such writing is preferable to the muck- 








raking type of biography now g9 
common, but it would be the better for 
a little objective criticism. The best 
part of the book is the section contain. 
ing brief sketches of several of Dickens 
best known creations, and the accom. 
panying drawings are also very well 
done. 


The Stratford Co., Boston. $2.00. 
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College of 
Saint Elizabeth 


Convent (near Morristown), 
New Jersey 


A Catholic College for women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Mod- 
ern residence halls. Regular arts courses, 
pre-medical, secretarial, teacher-training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B. A. and B. S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address The Dean 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Gootanes by the Religious of the Sota of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennayl- 
vania with power to 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For caidas and 
non-resident students. Situated ry miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main = of the P. BR. R. 
Address Registrar 














Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 














LA SALLE &%eh'oeu 
EFFECTIVE college preparation unde 


Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and oceal 


swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8, Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥. 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY sor: 


CLAYMON et. c, wees 





Day a Boarding 

College Seepacation A 
Six Year Course 

Under Norbertine Canons 


Very Rev. M. J. McKeough, 0. Praem., Ph.D. 


eadmaster. 
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SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 Amerfcar States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 
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Thinking People 
Buy ANNUITIES .. . 


The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? © 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum of 
money to the Annuitant as long as the An- 
nuitant lives. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


“When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for 
the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 


N 


. ABUNDANT YIELD: 
The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 

. SECURITY. 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


Ww 


4. FREEDOM FROM. WORRY: 


Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta- 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 


anxiety. 

5. ECONOMY: 
There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 

6. STEADY INCOME: 
The income from Annuity Bonds does not 
decline. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 


An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 


Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, New Jersey 
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